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THE KARMAm ^SEGT, , A HISTORICAL' NOTE 

' Richardson " 

,", , 'DART II ■ 

: APPEKDIX A 

: L Translation of, Tibetan text of tbe scrollreferred to on p. 148, 
JEAS, 1968. The Tibetan is in Appendix B, no. 6. 

, '.Passages in small .capitals are in red in 'the original. ' ' 

The Wondereul Decree '^Deliverance at Sight’’ 

By the .Great Ming Emperor , the Karma-pa g2u’ii la’i ta’i 
ba’ii liva wan ta’i sin rtsi tsa’i hn’o was invited and was made chief 
of all the ban-dhe (Biiddliist monks) in the Empire, At Lin-gn 
svi-sde (temple) he performed a great service of prayers for the 
Great Imperial Father, Tha’i Jii, and the loving Queen-mother in 
order to cleliver all creatures in the world from the round of trans- 
migration and from hell. The service began on the fifth day of the 
second month of the fifth year of Yun Lo. On the first day there 
appeared an iridescent cloud of fi.ve colours, beautiful to see, 
expanding and contracting in various ways, in brilliance like the 
Wish-granting Gem. Also, above the mchod-rten (stupa) of Relics 
a ray of light, like the full moon, shone out unblemished and 
flickering a little. Also, two bands of golden rays rose above the 
dwelling place of the Precious Essence of all Bygone Buddhas, the 
Religious King, Powerful through Great Compassion, the Karma-pa 
g2u’i la’i ta’i ba’u hva wan zi then ta’i sin tsi tsa’i hu’o,^ the place 
where he performed the ceremony after having made the dkyilAkhor ^ 
(mandala). 

On the sixth day oe the month there was seen a large number of 
iridescent clouds, shaped like begging-howls, which filled the whole 
sky. And on the clouds in the south-west many figures of the gNas- 
brtan (Sthavira) appeared, each followed by a large retinue. Some 
of them could be very clearly discerned and others not so clearly. 

1 The rNam4Jiar {f. 110) quotes the title g2u’u la’i, etc., in a slightly different 

spelling and apparently from a different source. It translates the title into Tibetan 
as follows : “ De-bzin-g4egs-pa rin-po-che chos-kyi-rgyal-po nub-phyogs kyi 

byams-pa chen~po zi-ba-dbah-phyug-gi sahs-rgyas — ^Precious Tathagata, Religious 
King, Great Loving One from the West, Buddha of Imperturbable Power.” 
PT, f. 81, has a similar translation. This shows that the epithets “ Precious 
Essence ”, etc., here are intended to be a translation of the title. 

From the Tibetan Qramniar of S. C. Das it appears that the title was borne by the 
2va-nag-pa Lamas at least down to the time of the fourteenth Incarnation, 
rGyal-dbah-theg-mchog-rdo-rje {1797-1845). I understand it is not applied to the 
present (sixteenth) Incarnation. Perhaps it ceased to be used after the end of the 
Chinese Empire. 

2 It might seem from the Tibetan text that only one dhyil4khor was made but the 
rNam-thar mentions at least nine* 
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THE KAEUA-PA SECT, A HISTOKIGAL note 

For a sliorfc time flowers feU from the sky, someiully Woto, others 
in bud ; their stems and upper parts were all lilie crystal and they 
floated everywhere, both high up and low down, filter that, a five- 
coloured rainbow shone above the chapel contaming the dky%l- 
'hhor made by De-bzin-g^gs-pa. Then after a time there appeared 
in the rainbow more than ten gNas-brtan carrymg begging-bowls 
and pilgrim staffs; some were wearing hats, others held yak-tad 
fans in their hands and they moved about among the clouds 

On the seventh day of the month there dropped from the sky 
sweet-flavoured, sweet-scented nectar that looked red and white in 
colour. Also, after a time, in a cloud of many coloms there appeared 
very clearly a tree seemingly of gold and on its branches were 

flowers like glass, radiatmg light. _ 

On the eighth day of the month many-coloured rays of light 
streamed from the south-west quarter to the north-east and flowers 
floated and danced in the sky. Five-coloured rays shone over the I 
3^oom ^ of I)e-bzin-gsegs-pa Fin-po-che and then vanished 

into space. i 

On the ninth day of the month there was a shower of heavenly 
flowers and nectar ; and in the upper air were seen many canopies, 
banners of victory, sUken streamers, and so on. Also, a rainbow- : 

hued light of five colours rose from the roof of De-bzin-gsegs-pa’s | 

upper room and vanished into the sky. 

On the tenth day of the month there fell nectar as sweet as - 
honey both to smell and to taste. A five-coloured ray of light 
flashed to the opposite ends of the sky ; and over the molwd-rtm i 

there rose three sacred relics like, for example, the moonlight ; 

gleaming on a jewel or the sun’s rays on the waves of the sea. Those ^ 

three bright globes moved up and down the mohod-rten and the ; 

circling light spread its radiance over all the ten directions. And 
again, after many men had seen innumerable dQm-bcom-pa (Arhats) 
moving in the sky, there appeared more than ten Ban-dhe with 
bundles on their heads and staffs in their hands, who were seen 
approaching the street. On being questioned they said : “We are 
going to LiSi-gu-SVI-sde to take breakfast.” The men in the street, 
seeing that they had long eyebrows and broad foreheads and were 
very handsome, began to wonder and followed them to inquire who 
they were ; but on reaching the great mam gate of Lih-gu-svi-sde . 
they could not discover where the Ban-dhe had gone. 

On the eleventh day of the month an iridescent cloud of five 
colours arose and heavenly flowers feU from all sides. Nectar also 
fdl ; and on a juniper tree blossomed a flower like a golden lotus 
with a thousand petals, compactly shaped and of surpassmg natural 

1 gnobm hhant wHolx is found frequently in tte text, is perhaps the translation of 
a Chinese word. It does not seem to he common in Tibetan but I am told it means 
a room for meditation, an upper room 
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beauty. From De-bzia-gfegs-pa’s dhyil- Ichor & five-coloured ray 
sbone out. 

On the twelfth day of the month beavenly flowers^ each as 
big as a (iow-rfee (coin) filled the sky above the chapel in every 
direction and began to fall all around. On that night there could be 
seen above the head of the (image of the) deity a ray of red light like 
a rainbow, compact and very bright, illuminating everything. Also, 
a five-coloured ray of light shone above De-bzin-g^egs-pa’s dhyil- 
’khor ; and over the mchod-rten a. single relic rose as brightly as the 
sun, shining everywhere both above and below, so that the grass and 
trees were all seen clearly in its light. After a time this brightness 
appeared again. 

On the thibtbenth day of the month two Lamps of Perfect 
Intellect appeared. One came to rest on the tomb and one on the 
Palace. Also a circular light of five colours moved aroimd the chapel 
where the dJcyil-khor was and shone above the upper room where 
De-bzin-gsegs-pa was staying. At the same time there was a shower 
of flowers which circled round the Emperor’s apartments ^ as they 
fell. At midday (when the sun was warm) there was a snowfall of 
good omen. On that night a brilliance like a jewel appeared above the 
building where the mdiod-rten was and in its light the shape of the 
mchod-rten was clearly visible. A barefooted Ban-dhe, in appearance 
quite unlilce any other, was seen wearing a ragged woollen robe ® the 
skirt ^ of which he held in his left hand and his shoes in his right hand. 
As he went along he seemed to fly. People followed him to inquire 
who he might be and, although they were watching him, when he 
reached the front of the chapel they could not see where he had gone. 
Even though they searched they could not find him ; but after a 
little they saw him sitting in a cloud. 

On the fourteenth day of the month a blue Khyuh (Garuda) 
and a white crane were seen to fly up into the sky and dance around 
in it. A five-coloured rainbow cloud encircled the srm ; and after a 
time another rainbow cloud split off from it and encircled the chapel, 
moving round it. Various phantom shapes, also circular lights, 
surrormded the upper room of De-bzin-g^egs pa Rin-po-che. Then 
after a little while a golden ray appeared and vanished to the 
opposite end of the sky. Then a crimson ray shone out. It did not 
fade for a long time. And on that night, in a ray of five-coloured 
light, there was seen the form of a dkyil-’khor, while more than ten 
images of Bodhisattva (byan-chub-sems-dpa’) appeared, crossing from 
east to west as they came and went. Golden light shone from the 
four decorated prayer-masts (’pha/n Sin). _ - 

On the fifteenth day of the month a five-coloured ray of light 

^ gzim {her, meaning not clear. Jfisohke gives “ gzim ter ”, “ lamp ” but tlie 
reference here seems to be to part of the Imperial Palace. 

® Bin-po, ben-po-. Explained as woollen cloth. Of. Das Dictionary, ban-po. 
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slioiic over tlie chapel of De-bzin-legs-pa (the Buddha) and also over 
tlie upper room of the living incarnation, the De-bzm-gsegs-pa 
Bin-po-che. After a time it separated into pieces slmped like lotus 
iowexs and became very bright ; .then after a considerable time,, it 
again reformed and shone as a five-coloured ray. In an auspicious 
cloud there was seen a hermit-saint {dran-sron) of golden complexmn. 

' A white ci‘an.e flew up into, the sky and circled round dancing. , After 
a wliile a white ray of light shone from the roof of De-bzin-gsegs-pa s 
upper room and disappeared into the east. That night over the 
mchod-rten, the chapel, and the dwelling of the Emperor a 
rainbow shone ; also two circular rays of light each illuminatmg the 

THE SIXTEENTH DAY OE THE MONTH over the chapcl of the 
mchod-rten and De-bzin-g^gs-pa Ein-po-che’s upper room a five- 
coloured ray of light and a rainbow appeared. A shower of heavenly 
flowers filled the sky and fell on the royal tomb and the palace. 

On the SEVENTEENTH DAY OF THE MONTH innumerable rays of 
five-coloured light glowed over the Precious mchod-rten and spread 
out so as to reach the roof of the chapel. On that night two men 
were seen standing on top of the prayer-masts ; and after that in 
the south-west many auspicious rainbow-hued clouds appeared on 
top of which were seen two Ban-dhe, high above the ground, with 
their hands joined in the attitude of reverence ; and on another small 
cloud one Ban-dhe with his hands joined was seen following after the 
other two. They aU moved in the direction of the chapel and there 
they descended. Then they ascended again and, on the instant, 
vanished. Also, ON the south-west horizon there appeared three 
five-coloured rays of light which travelled in a north-easterly 
direction towards the chapel of the mchod-rten. Opposite them m Jjhe 
east a white ray shone and five-coloured rays shone over De-bzin- 
gsegs-pa Ein-po-che’s upper room. 

On the eighteenth day of the month, on which the ceremony 
WAS CONCLUDED, came flocks of blue khyuii and white cranes which 
danced as they flew. There was a shower of flowers ; and in all 
directions there appeared iridescent clouds of many colours shaped 
like innumerable auspicious signs of good omen ; pearl-like drops of 
nectar fell and there were breezes of good omen. Many assemblies of 
innumerable deities of this world were clearly seen. Eahihow clouds 
formed in the shape of dragons, Ichyuh, lions, elephants, and of 
precious mckod-rtms. That night, on the tall prayer-masts which 
stood outside the main door, there appeared two heavenly lamps, of 
very intense red, and other lights, too, of different kinds which lit up 
the ten directions and by that light could he seen in the brilliant upper 
sky, even from a great distance, gods adorned with precious jewels 
riding on blue lions and white elephants. After some time there 
shone over the mchod-rten a globe of light of intense brightness 



witli tte form of a sacred relic. It merged into the heavenly lamps 
and an even more brilliant light flashed forth. Heavenly music of 
many sorts of stringed instruments caused the foundations of the 
house and of the to tremble. Those who were in the 

HOUSE OF THE bkyil-’khor and who heard it thought that the 
sound was in the sky. It continued a long time in the upper air; 
and after a little the whole of the dhyiVhJm appeared to have been 
transformed into a golden Paradise 

On the third day of the third month took place the presenta- 
tion of the laudatory title Gzu'u la’i ta'i ha'u hva wan zin then ta’i 
sin tsi tsa’i hu’o. On that day more than 2,000 Ban-dke of the 
kingdom were bidden to a midday repast at which time a five- 
colGured rainbow ray arose to the west of Lih-gn-svi-sde and 
travelled towards the east. The light was like a bridge, extending 
the length of the sky. Then a five-coloured iridescent cloud, of 
intense brightness, arose and changed fleetingly into different 
miraculous appearances. Heavenly flowers fell one after another. 
Then rosy clouds with rainbow tints spread over the mohod-rten and 
over De-bzin-gsegs-pa Rin-po-che’s upper room ; over the upper 
ROOM shone three bands of five-coloured rays and while they were 
still visible a single ray of white light and three bands of golden rays 
shone forth. 

On the fourth day of the month De-bzin-g^egs-pa went to the 
Palace, to the Skyil S'in (Lake ?). On that day a rainbow of blue and 
white colour in five bands appeared and five-coloured rays of light 
covered De-bzin-gsegs-pa’s upper room and from the Ein-po-che's 
upper room two white rays of light shone. Also a ray of five- 
coloured light glowed above the chapel of the mcjiod-rten and two 
white cranes flew up from the roof and danced in the sky. 

On the fifth day of the month the Emperor’s retinue went to 
Lin-gu-sde for a banquet. On that day there shone a ray of five- 
coloured light, iridescent clouds of five-colours and a ray of golden 
light. Below the sun there was a very bright radiance. Above 
De-bzin-gsegs-pa Rin-po-che’s upper room five rays of light shone, 
also a golden ray. On that night a ray of crimson light rose in the 
south and glowed on the chapel, illuminating it very brightly. 

On the thirteenth of the month, the d§.y when De-bzin- 
gsegs-pa set out for Ri-ho-tse-lna on a pil^image to Jam-dbyans 
holy place, as he took his departure from Lih-gu-sde a five-coloured 
ray of light rose in the north-west and a crimson ray shone on the 
upper room of De-hzin-gsegs-pa Rin-po-che. On the pinnacle of the 
mchod-ften flashed a single ray of light, in colour like gold ; also three 
bands of five-coloured light flashed above the roof of the chapel. 

On the fifteenth day of the month all the Ban-dJie performed 
the ceremony of purification and offered their prayers to De^zinr 
gsegs-pa. On that day a five-coloured iridescent cloud appeared and 
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flowers fell, filling all tlie sky. Two white cranes flew into the sky 
and danced and a jewel of many coloured light flashed. That night 
the sound of cymbals rang out first on one side then on the other. 
Tliis lasted for a considerable time and then ceased. 

On the sixteenth day of the month the semblance of two 
rmhod-rlen, one large and one small, appeared in the western chapel. 
The lartj'er had five stories and measured two ^dom-pa (fathoms) and 
one hand^s breadth up to the top of the finial spire. The smaller 
phantom mchod-Tten had five stories. In height it was rather more 
than five hand^s breadths between the base and the pinnacle. There 
was a very bright light and a golden ray which changed shape and 
moved about. Nectar dropped from the top of a Zodo incense tree 
and rays of light suffused everything. 

On the setonteenth day of the month eight bands of five- 
coloured light rays shone ; then a single ray each of blue, white, and 
red light which rose in the north-east. A golden light glowed over the 
chapel of the mchod-rten and a rainbow of five colours shone upon the 
roof of De-bzin-g^egs-pa Kin-po-che’s upper room. 

On the eighteenth day of the month a ray of blue light shone 
from the south-west ; and a golden ray shone over De-bzin-gsegs-pa 
Rin-po-che’s upper room ; then a rainbow brilliance and iridescent 
clouds just like gold. 

2, Translation of Tibetan text of the letter of invitation from the 
Emperor Wu Tsung to 2va-nag-pa Mi-bskyod-rdo-rje referred to 
at p. 152. The Tibetan is in Appendix B, no. 7. 

Many points have been clarified by translations of the Chinese text 
generously made for me by Professor V. V. Gokhale, Ferguson 
^ College, Poona, and Mr. D. C. Lau, of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 

‘‘ Tad Hva Wan ^ Rin-chen-dpaUdan, with single-minded devotion 
and after washing in scented water, offers this petition. 

A humble request to the present Lord of Religion come, self-born, 
from the West to guide the world. 

The fulness of your excellent nature like the all-knowing Heaven 
is wholly perfected by the experience of countless former lives. 
Unlimited in the impartial bestowing of divine benefits and blessing, ^ 
great in compassionate affection, diffusing religion to all quarters, 
you have now appeared to the world in bodily form. 

In the reign of my ancestor you conferred a boon even to the 

1 The Chinese has “ Ta ChTng Fa Wang ”, translated as Greatly Rejoicing, or 
Greatly Blessed, Prince of the Law. This is the religions title assumed by the 
Emperor. The Karma-pa Lamas bore the title Ta Pao Fa Wang, Very Precious 
Prince of the Law. 

; . *The Chinese has here something about expounding the Law in heavenly 
, assemblies. This seems to have dropped out of the Tibetan or the translator has 
goi^e astray. ■ 
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present time throiigli tlie teacliing of the mystic religion m this 
lastern country when you came at his invitation to this realm.^ 

My mind has long been humbly devoted to this doctrme and m 
my thoughts the holy scriptures are of great profundity. In the 
winter of last year the venerable monk whom you sent, Kvon Tin 
Tah Gvo Sri Bsod-nams-rgyal-mtshan-dpal-bzah-po, honoured me 
by presenting gifts, coming here to the Palace, ^ ^ t 

Since your compassionate kindness, Lord of Religion, has ordained 
that you should be reborn in bodUy form I rejoice at the auspicmus 
conjunction ^ that links your destiny and mine. I have now provided 
presents of gold, silver, sacred images, and ritual vessels, with 
a principal offering of pearls and monastic robes ; and having 
recently promoted the venerable monk Bsod-nams-rgyal-mtshan- 
dpal-bzan-po to the rank of Great Son ^ (of the Buddha) I send 
him together with my envoy from here, the Eunuch Le’u Yun of the 
Zi’ Che’ Kyen,^ at the head of some lesser ofidcials ^ ; also principal 
officers of this place with their servants ® ; and monks with the rank 
of Gvo Sri, Chen Sri, Gyo’i, Dn Gah, and so on,^ bearing presents 
from this distant land with dutiful and pious affection to invite you 
here desiring this only, Precious Lord of Religion, that you will show 
affectionate compassion and for the benefit of living creatmes will 
speedily exert your miraculous powers and travel over the long 
journey, the hills and the valleys, taking no account of great rivers 

and the like. Come here I beseech you. 

When you are come here it will be like a draught of water when 
I am thirsty. Be pleased to perform that infinitely miraculous 
transformation. Do not hesitate but come here and fulfil my wish. 

I cannot write in detail of all that is in my mind. ® 


1 The earlier visit must be that of I^®‘t)zm-gs^s-pa in ^ J 

nention in the Chinese of the Southern Capital. The ^ 

hrred the capital from Nanking to Peking, hut this was 

iVieger (op. cit., p. 1751) states that the monk Ha li ma (Karma-pa) was received 

It Ling-kouo-seu (Lih gu svi), in Nanking. » Phinefic confirms 

2 The Tibetan has the obscure phrase ^jal phrad ha has, conJirms 

ny translation. Ka has must stand for dgahas,OT is a, title 

® The Tibetan is rGya-sra^, The Chinese has Son of the Buddha, which is a title 

Eunuch Liu Yun is named in the Ming SHh as , t P g^me sort of 

. Tb T, W S'jr“ r* 

mgo^ = head, leader), which occurs elsewhere m tne letwr. and retainers.*’ 

bpisS'STJusi. «.« k« 

.i; V ■ r *“ 

say all I want to say and I hope you wiU give me your indulgence ... 
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The fifteenth day of the ninth month of the eleventh year of Ta’i 
Min Chi De.” 

The letter consists of a silk-wrapped scroll some 5 feet broad by 
2 feet high. Tlie Tibetan is on the right, the Chmese on the lelt and 
the date in both languages, together with the imperial seal, are on 
the left of the Chinese teict. The Tibetan is in the barn yig script. 
The text in transliteration and some textual notes will be found in 
Appendix B (Plates X and XI). It is apparently the work of 
a Einese translator. There are so many inaccuracies m spelling and 
the construction is so ambiguous that without the invaluable guidance 
of the translations from the Chinese text by Professor Gokhale and 
Mr. Bail the meaning of the Tibetan would be obscure. Even with 
that help some passages still present difficulties. The footnotes do 
not attempt to cover every error and obscurity but deal only with the 
more interesting of tliem. 

APPEKDIX B 

Transliterations of letters, etc., in Tibetan from Chinese Emperors 
to Karma-pa Lamas. 

1 Letter of the Emperor Togh Temur to Lama Ean-byuh- 
rdo-rje, dated 1331, quoted in AJ, ff. 65, 66. See p. 145, JRAS, 1958. 

Phrases in the Tibetan are separated by md ; in transliteration 
I have shown the divisions by a &11 stop followed by a capital letter. 

dKon mchog gsum byi byin rlabs kyis bsod nams chen po’i dpal 
la brten nas rgyal po hed kyi luh Eah-bynn rdo rje la gsol ba. 
bDe bar gSegs pa’i bstan pa byah phyogs kyi rgyal po rnams la dar 
ba ^gynr ba luh bstan paT stobs kyis sans rgyas kyi chos lugs kyah 
ci rigs pa rtogs par yod ’dug. Be rjes nas se chen rgyal pos kyah 
bla ma dge ba’i bses ghen rab tu man po brten zih bkur bas sahs 
rgyas kyi bstan pa sa cha ’dir dar byar byas ’dug pa kun la gsal 
mod. Jfed kyis kyah bstan pa’i skyoh bran legs par byed pa’i ’dod 
pa dah khyed thos pa mah po dah yon tan khyad par du ’phags sin 
hzm po du ma dah yah Idan zer ba thos pas mgon po la sogs pa’i 
gser yig pa rnams khyed len du btah pa yin. Gal te khyed shad 
gzan byas nas mi yoh bar gyur na. Dad pa can gyi sems sun ’byin 
pa’i hes pa dah rnal ’byor pa rah gi yul spoh ma thub pa’ i^ bag 
chags sa bon dri ha ba dah gzan don phyogs med du byed par ’dod 
pa’i lhag bsam ’jig par ’gyur pa’i skyon dah. Bstan pa la ma bsam 
par ’gyur ba’i sdig pa dah. Sems can rnams kyi dka’ thub sdug 
bshal la ji mi sham pa’i sgrib pa dah hed kyi khrims lugs chen po’i 
’jva’ sa la log pa byas pa’i sgyo nas hed kyi sems ma rahs par byas 
pa’i stobs kyis bstan pa byin po la gnod pa byas par mi ’gyur ba 
e yin debs na hed kyis mgo byas byas sems can thams cad kyi don la 
bsams nas mgyogs par byon. ’Dir phebs nas bstan pa’i bya ba 
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khyed kyi ’dod pa dan mtlnm par sgrub pa ym. Lug lo dbyid zla tba 
cbun gi tsbes bcu gsum la ta’i tu na yod dus bris. 

2 . Letter from Togh Temim 

rv-iA-fPfl mNT f 67. Seep. 146, JRAS, 1958. ^ , t, 

^ “ rGyal po’i luii gi. dGe ba’i bses gnen ran byun rdo rje la gsol ba 
^.d Sfron po mnags nas kbyed len du btan ba ym pa la^ Ned 
Inri Inn la lo» pa ma byas par yon gi yod zer ba tbos pa i don la. a za 
K dben dan zam bh’o gnis mnags nas yi ge rten dan bcas pa 
bli yod. Sin kun tu ma bzugs par zla ba gnis pa i 
Lne su pbo bran du slebs par byon. ^Spre u lo zla ba dan po 
tsbes gnis kyi nin ta’i tu na yod dus bris. 

3 Letter from Togban Temur to Ean-byun-rdo-rje dated 1336 , 

d®“i'dgr"|o'na. .a* « la 

5 i £. C » as»ba iL mjmi d» piyk ’byon pat aa ^xa 

LssS ^U^nlxaBlognis Jnbala. Bla^gannspa’icta 

dran cin Bla ma la mos gus dan dad pa yod pa i don la. ^ 
^ 'to CTi user yig pa btei na ’an. Do bat du 'dit nam chags 

fc goal xi ‘boa Pa’i ■!»■> I*' .’S'*'’ '>‘a ““ «f L“ 

k dw bses don rin ayi mgo byas gser yig pa rnams btan y p 

m bla 1 Syen. Gal te myur du ma byon par gsun tbog tu ma 

Tbet r Sl'pa dan Idan pS bn slob "tS tog 

gZan yan cbos la log pa mams kyis tbos nas. ^ § j f 

Lte £^ii sem. can gyi doxx la dgoxxa 

xxMlen. Yi ge '■ to dJx 

gSer bre cben gcig. mChod pa i cbas bskur g. y 
po’i tslie>s bcu’i nin ta ’i tn nas bris, 

4. Letter fixom Togban Temut to ‘be Lto Eol-pa’i-tdo-rje 

datod 1 S 56 . quoted m NT. !. 88 Pj^’ ,» bto 

‘•Ttorii^^textoUteoto^c P^^ Srftyixngo 
nas rgyal po ned kyi lun. Eol p ] g j^y^gs gu skye ba 

byas gdul bya man po la dgons te. bfryea oou pn^ g J 

bL L xntto pbu’i dgon paxx bau^^ W 

yon tan dan pbrin las la b^m nas. mams gdan 

in dkon mcbog rgyal sdi bsnal gyis 

’dren du btan yod pas. Jta ^ 

gzir ba’i sems can la dgons te. Lip y g ^ mdzad pa dab. 
gdnl bya rnams la cbos kyi bdud " P .j 

Lam gol lam stor pa’i sems can rnams kyi dren pa mdzaa p 
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la. Eaiivyal spans' nas sku Ins Icyi tsMgs.la .mi Ita bar mynr dn 
l)yoii par .ill zin. Yaii'tlnib pas gzan doii. dii .dgofis nas sdng snal 
daii dll blafis te ynl kkams pa dad du sems can gyi don mdzad pa 
thugs la g.sal mod. sKn khams kyi ’tslio skyon. Chos kyi bsad nan. 
Bod pliyogs rkyah.pa la zen par ma mdzad, par. ,'Di nas mhags pad 
gser yig par der sleb pad dhad dix hed la bsam nas. ^Di phyogs sii 
in jal dim sans rgyas kyi bstan pa rgya cher ci iins su dar bar byed 
cin seras c?an man po thar lam la ’god pa la dgons la snad mi mdzad 
pa rnyiir dii ’byon pa slob dpon cheii po rol pad rdo rje mkhyen. 
inCliod pad clias dan ’jva’ sad rten la gser bre gcig. dSnl bre gsiim. 
Gos phyi nan dgii tslian ghis yod, Sprel lo zla ba ben pad tshes 
bend hin la tad tii nas bris pad ’jva’ sa bkra sis par gynr cig.” 

5. Letter from the Emperor Ch^eng Tsn (Yung Lo) to the Lama 
De-bzin-gsegs-pa quoted in PT, f. 77. See j). 147, ib: 

Bla ma khyed kyis. De-bSn gsegs pad chos zab mo ml^hyen 
pad don la mib phyogs kyi sems can thams cad kyi don byed pa knn 
gyis skyabs sn ’gro pa dan gus par sans rgyas ’jig rten du byon pa 
Ita bud. Khyed thabs ses rab yon tan phrin las mchog gi dhos grub 
ma thob iia de bzin du sems can thams cad la phan pa rgya chen po 
ga la ’byiih. Sled snar byan phyogs su yod pad dus su khyed kyi 
mtshan bzah po thos nas Ian gcig injal bsam pa’i sems bzin da Ita 
go sa chen po la bzugs. Yul dbus kyi rgyal Hiams kun bde bar ’dug. 
Yun rin du bsams pa la muii pa bsal ba Ita bu drin mham pa nid 
phan yon thuii nioh du mdzad dgos. Snar ^a’ kya thub pas thugs 
rjes bzun nas sems can thams cad kyi don byed. Thub pa’i chos 
kyi dnos grub zab mo thob pa’i don la khyed thub pa’i thugs dah 
gnis su med par ’dug pas yul dbus ’dir byon nas Sans rgyas Iryi 
bstan pa dar ba dan rgyal khams kyi phan bde la clgohs nas. Sled 
kyis snar bsams pa bzin rjes su ’brehs nas bla ma khyed cis kyah 
’byon par mdzod. Snar gyi rgyal pos yul dbus kyi rgyal khams bde 
ba’i sgo nas bcos pa yin. Sans rgyas kyi bstan pa la yah dad pa 
shon du ’gro ba. ffed kyi yab Tha’i rgyal po hu hah dah dad pa can 
gyi btsun mo Hu ha’h bu gnam la gsegs nas yun rih. Drin bsab 
dgos pa thabs gah yah ma rhed. Bla ma khyed thabs ses phrin las 
kyi sgo nas mchog gi dhos grub thob pa’i don gyis Sahs rgyas gjd 
ho bo nid yin par ’dug. Cis kyah mynr par byon nas ’das pa rnams 
la sgrol pa’i cho ga sgrub pa’i don la da Ita’i li skyam. Sa’u skyam. 
Hu ’u rkyen la sogs pa mhags nas yi ge’i rten bskur gdan ’dren soh 
yod. Bla ma thugs rjes bzuh la mhes par mdzod la myur du ’byon 
pa zu. Yi ge’i rten gyi dhul bre chen gsum la srah hrgyad dah Iha bcu. 
Gos yug mdog mi ’dra ba phyi bcu. Nah dar mdog mi ’dra ba bcu. 
Tsandan dum gcig. Spos dkar rgya ma bcu. Zu’u hah spos rgya ma 
gah. Ja dkar rgya ma brgya dah lha bcu. Sna drug yun lo zla ba 
ghis pa’i tshes boo brgyad la pho brah chen po nas bris.” 

I do not understand the date in the last line. Perhaps something 



lias gone wrong in' tie copying by dra -bo-brtsug-Jag. , ine date ot 

the letter is probably not later than the fourth year of Yung Lo— 
1406— as the visit of De-bzin-g^egs-pa took place at the beghming 
of the fifth year. 

6. The great scroll presented by the Emperor Ch'eng Tsu to the 
Lama De-bzin-gsegs-pa. See p. 148, ib., and Appendix A, no. 1. 

The text below is divided into sections, each dealing with one day, 
which in the original are separated by paintings illustrating the events 
described. In the copy which the ^va-nag Lama had made for me 
the phrases are marked off by a single, double, or triple Erom 
photographs it appears that on the scroll itself punctuation signs are 
very few and that phrases are separated almost entirely by spacing. 
In the transliteration I have attempted to follow that model and 
have not used full stops and capital letters to divide the phrases as 
in the other transliterations. The copy also has several phrases 
written in red. I cannot recall whether this was so in the original but 
that seems probable, and I have shown those phrases in italics. 
There are numerous mistakes in spelling which will be sufficiently 
obvious without comment. As I have not been able to check them 
all with the original it is possible that some may be due to the 
modern copyist ; but the work was done under the supervision of 
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gall pa yu ba rten pa tbams cad fel dkar po ’dra ba sten 'og 
tliams cad la 'phiir ba byun yan de’i rjes su ’ja’ kba tog sna de 
bziii gsegs pas ladzad pa'i dkyil ’kbor lha khan sten dn sar de iias 
m iig tsaiii na sprin gyi nan na gnas brtan bcii lliag tsani limn bzod 
clan nildial sil bsnam pa la la & gon pa lag na riia yab 'dzin pa 
.s|)i:in gyi nan na ’gro ’oh mdzad pa bynh. 

IWies bduu gi nin nani nikha’ la bdud rtsi kha tog mar dkar 
Ita bn clri zim pa ro nihar ba bab yah re sig rtsam na kha tog 
sna tshogs pa’i sprin gyi nan du gser gyi Idoh po Ita bii’i yal ga la 
me tog sel Ita bn ’od zer ’phro ba dan bcas pa sin tn gsal ba bynh. 

Ishes hrgyacl kyi nin kha tog lha’i ’od zer Iho nnb kyi mtshams 
nas byah sar ’tshams su slebs pa me tog nanildia’ la ’phnr nas gar 
byed phyogs kun tn bdiid rtsi bab de bziii gsegs pa rin po che’i 
gnani khan steh dn ’od zer kha tog lha sar bar snah la stoh 
du son. 

TsJies dgidi nin yah Iha’i me tog dan bdud rtsi bab yah nani 
mkha bar snah la bya bres dah rgyal mtshan dah ’phan la 
svogs pa du ma snah ba yah ’ja’ ’od kha tog sna lha de bzin 
gsegs pa’i gnam khan steh nas sar nas nain mkha la soh. 

Takes hcu'i nin bdud rtsi’i char bab dri zim pa ro mhar ba 
sbrah rtsi ’dra yah ’od zer kha tog lha nam mkha’ la thad sor 
stoh du soh mchod rten gyi steh du rih srel gsum sar ba la zla 
ba’i ’od zer kyi rin po che la ’phros pa Ita bn dper na hi ma’i ’od 
zer rgya mtsho’i rlab la ’phros pa dah ’dra ’od kyi goh bn gsum 
mchod rten gyi steh dah ’og tn gyo zih ’khor ba ’od zer ’phros pa 
phyogs ben kun tn khyab cih yah dgra boom pa dpag tu med pa 
nam mkha’la byon pa mi man pos mthon ba’i rjes la ban 
dhe ben lhag tsam mgho la ’bog char khrar lag na mJehar sil 
bzuh nas srah la ’gro ba mthon mi rnams kyi dris pa ned Un 
gu svi sde la gro zar ’gro zer srah gi mis mthoh ba smin ma 
rih dpral ba yahs pa ^in tu mdzes pa the tsom skyes ste ci 
’dra yin brtag pa’i ched du phyi nas ’brahs nas soh sgo mo 
cher slebs pa dah gar soh ma mthoh. 

Ben geig gi nin sprin ’ja’ kha tog sna lha &r zih lha’i me tog 
kyah ’khor nas bab bdnd rtsi yah bab sngs pa’i sdoh po la gser 
gyi me tog pad ma ’dab stoh ’dra bar ’bril pa rah bzin gyi 
tu mdzes pa de bzin gfegs pa dkyil ’khor gyi steh has ’od 
zer kha tog sna lha ’phro ba. 

Ben gni$ kyi nin lha’i me tog che chun doh rtse tsam lha khah 
gi steh na nam mkha’ gah ha khyah cih ’khor nas hab de’i nub mo 
lha’i dbu’i steh na ’od zer dmar po ’ja’ Itar ’bril pa sin tu gsal 
4ih kun dn khyab pa yah ’od zer kha tog lha de bzin gsegs 
pa’i dkyil ’khor gyi steh du for ba mchod rten gyis steh na rih 
srel rdog po cig hi ma sax ba dah ’dra steh ’og kun du ’phro 
ufx rtsa im thams cad de’i ’od kyis gsal hTOh re sig na yah 
de ’dra gsal ba bynh. 
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Bm gsum nin ses rab kyi ’od zer gnis byuii cig ban so la 
zug cig ph,o bran la zng yan ’od kor sna Ma yan dkyil ’khor 
gyi Iha khan la ’khor ba yan de bzin g^egs pa bzugs pa’i rin po 
che’i gnam khan la &r ba dan dus mnam du me tog gi char yan 
bab oih gon ma’i gzim ther la bskor nas bab ni ma dros ka la 
dge Itas kyi kha ba byun de’i nub mo rin po che’i ’od mchod rten 
gyi khan pa’i steh du ’phros pa’i ’od kyi nan na mchod rten gyi 
gzugs sin tu gsal ba cig byuh ban dhe rkan rjen pa slcye 
gzugs gzan dan mi ’dra ba bin po hrul po gon pa lag pa 
g-yon pa ben po’i mthu ba bzuh ba g-yas pas lham bzuh 
ba ’grona’phurbadan’dra ci ’dra yin brtag pa’i cheddu phyi 
bzm ’brans nas bltaslcyan Iha khan gi mdun du slebs pa dan gar 
son ma les gar btsal kyah ma rned re % tsam la sprin gyi 
nan na bzngs pa mthon. 

Bm hzi nin kliyim snon po dan bas ho’o nam mldia’ la ’pbur 
nas ^kbor gin gar byed kba tog sna Ina sprin ’ja’ ni ma la 
bskor ba re sig tsam na ^ yan sprin ’ja’ gyes sin ’khor gin Iha 
khan la bskoi ba yan re sig tsam na gser ^yi ^od zer cig ^ar 
nas tha sor iiam mkha la son yah ^od zer dmar po cig ’phros 
nas ytin rih bar la ma yal de’i nub ino yah ’od zer kha tog sna 
lha’i nan na dJ^yil ’khor gyi main pa &r yah byah chub sems 
dpa’i gzug brhen bcu lhag tsam sar nub la ’gro ’oh byed pa 
mthoh ’phan sih bzi’i rtse la gser gyi ’od fer. 

Bco IncL i nin kha tog sna lha’i ’od zer de bzin gsegs pa’i Iha 
khan steh du sar yah de bzin gsegs pa bzugs pa’i rin po che gnam 
khan steh du yah sar reSgtsamna me tog pad ma bzin du dum 
bu dum bu ^in tu gsal ba b;^h yun rih cig Ion pa dah yah ’od 
zer kha tog sna Iha ’gyur zih &r yah bkra ses kyi sprin gyi nan 
du drah sroh gser mdog can cig yah bas ho’o nam mkha’ la ’phur 
zih khor nas gar byed re sig tsam na de bzin gsegs pa’i rin po 
che gnam khan steh na ’od zer dkar po cig sar nas ^ar phyogs 
su soh ^ de’i nub mo mchod rten dah Iha khan steh du rgyal 
chen gyi khan pa’i steh du thams cad la ’ja’ ’od sar yah ’od 
kor gnis gcig la cig ’phros pa byuh. 

Bcu drug gi nin mchod rten gyi Iha khan dah de bzin g^egs 
pa bzugs pa’i rin po che gnam khah dah gnis kyi steh du ’od 
zer kha tog sna Iha &r yah sprin ’ja’ sar lha’i me tog nam mkha’ 
gah ba bab bah so dah pho brah gah ba bab. 

Bcu bdun gi nin' rin po che mchod rten gyi steh du ’od zer kha 
tog sna Iha dpag med ’phros nas dkyil ’khor gyi Iha khah 
steh tshun chad du khyab par byuh de’i nub mo ’phan siii gi 
steh du mi gnis lahs pa mthoh ba’i rjes la yah Iho nub na 

bkra ses pa’i sprin ’ja’ mah po byuh ba’i steh na ban dhe gnis 
lahs ste gus pas thal mo sbyar ba mthoh yah sprin chuh ba 
cig gi steh na ban dhe cig thal mo sbyar nas gnis po’i rjes su soh ba 
mthoh thams cad Iha khah gi phyogs su ’ohs te mar babs 
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nas pliyir yar son skad cig la ma mtlion yan Iho nub hyi 
'tsiiamB su '’od zer klxa tog sna Ina gsiim byim nas dkVil ’kkor 
gyi lia khan gi steii du byan &r nas son yan "od zer dJcar 
po cig iax gyi tliad sor de bzin gsegs pa bzugs pah riii po che 
gnam khah steh du yan ’od zer kha tog sna Ina fer. 

Bco brgyad cho ga rdzogs pa'inin khyiin snon po has ho’o tshan 
pa tshan pa ’plnir nas gar byed pa dan me tog gi char bab pa 
byiin phyogs thams cad nas sprin ’ja’ kha tog sna tshogs pa 
dge Itas kyi rteii ’bril man po mu tig gi rdog po Ita buh bdiid 
rtsi man po bab rten 'bril bzan poh rluh 'Jig rten pah lha dpag 
med hshogs pa man po mthon ba rnam byuh sprin ’ja’ 'brug 
’dra ba khyun ’dra ba sen ge ’dra ba glan po che ’dra ba rin 
po che mchod rten ’dra ba de’i nub mo sgoh phyi log na yod pah 
"phan Sii rin poh sten na lha’i mar me gnis sin tu dmar ba ’od 
gmn dan mi ’dra ba phyogs bcur gsal bah nan na sen ge shon 
po dan glan po che dkar po la hcibs pa’i lha rin po che rgyan dan 
Idan pa ’od kyi bar snan thag rin sor bltas pa’i gsal ba mthon de nas 
re ^ig na mchod rten gyi sten & ren srel ita bu’i ’od kyi goh bu 
^in tu gsal ba &r ba hjun lha’i mar me dan ’dres slar yah ’od 
chen por gjmr lha’i rol mo sgra snan sna tshogs pa khan pa dan 
dkyil ’khor gyi sa gzi gyo ba tsam byuh dkyil ^khor gyi khan 
pa’i nan du yod pa rnams kyi nan pa sgra de yah nam mldia’ la 
yod pa tshor bar snah la yah rin du byuh ba sogs yun rih po 
ma Ion par dJiyil ’khor thams cad gser gyi zih khams su ’gyur ro. 

Zla ba gsum paH tshes gsum gi hin bstod cih mtshan gsol 
ba gzu’u la’i ta’i ba’u hva wah zin then ta’i sen tsi tsa’i hu’o 
de’i hin par ’jig rten gyi ban dhe khri tsho ghis lhag tsam la 
dro drahs lih gu sde nas ’ja’ ’od zer kha tog sna lha nub phyogs su 
byuh nas &r phyogs su slebs ’od zer zam pa dan ’dra rih ba 
gnam dah ’dra yah kha tog lha’i sprin ’ja’ sar ’od rab tu gsal 
ba sprul pa rigs mi ’dra ba ’gul ba lha’i me tog rim pa bab yah 
sprin dmar gyi ’ja’ ’od mchod rten bkab de bzin g^egs pa’i rin 
po che’i gnam khah bkab nam khan gi sten na ’od zer kha tog sna 
lha rim pa gsum fer bzugs na ’od zer dkar po cig for gser gyi ’od 
rim pa gsum ^ar, 

Tshe bziH nin de bzin gsegs pa pho brah nan byon nas skyil 
hin la de’i hin par ’ja’ ’od shon po dkar po rim pa lha &r yah 
’od zer kha tog lha de bzin g^egs pa’i gnam khah g-yogs rin po 
che’i gnam khah steh na ’od zer dkar po ghis &r yah ’od zer 
kha tog lha mchod rten gyi lha Idiah la ’phros yah bas ho’o 
ghis steh nas ’phur gin gar byed. 

. Tshes Ina'i nin goh ma’i rgyal bcas lih gu sde la dro ’dren 
pa ’gro ba dah de’i hin par ’od zer kha tog sna lha sax yah sprin 
’ja’ kha tog sna lha’i ’od zer i&ir gser gyi ’od zer sar hi ma’i ’og 
na ’phros pa din tu gsal de bzin gdegs pa’i rin po che’i gnam 
khah steh na ’od zer lha dar lha khah la ’phros pa din tu gsal ba* 
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i. TsJm hm gsum gi A gsegs pa ri bo rtse Ina la 

’jam dbyans gi gnas bskor ba ’byon pa’i fiin len gu sde nas g&ns 
pa’i diis SH ’od zer Icia tog sna Ina nub byafi nas yan ’od 
zer dmar po de bzin gsegs pa’i rin po cbe’i gnam kban sten du 
I sar mcbod rten kyi rtse mo na gser gyi kba tog Ita bu ’od zer 
cig sar ba yan Iba khan sten du ’od zer kba tog sna Ina rim 
I pa.gsumsan, \ 

Tshes bco IhaH nin ban dbe tbams cad dag ’gyur gi chos 
j ’don pa de bzin gsegs pa la smon lam ’debs pa dan de’i nin 

; sprin ’ ja’ kba tog Ina sar yan nam mkba’ gan ba me tog bab yan 

bas bo’o gnis nam mkba’ la ’pbur gin gar byed pa rin po cbe ’od 
zer kba tog sna tsbogs sar de’i nub mo bar snan la rol mo’i sgra 
f pbar ’phros tsbur ’pbros byun nas yun rin por Ion pa 
dan med par gyur. 

Tshes' bcu drug gi nin nub pbo bran 1^ mcbod kban 
I nan na m.obod rten gyi gzugs rnen cbe cbun gnis &r cbe ba la 
t tbog rim pa Ina ’gan tsi ra’i rtse mo’i bar la ’dom pa do’o cbag 

i 4in gan mcbod rten gzugs rten cbun ba la tbog rim pa Ina mtbo 

, ba la gdan ma dan rtse mo tug gi bar du cbag ^in Ina Ibag tsam 

: yodpa ’od zer rab tu gsal ba gser tyi ’od zer ’gul zin gyo ba zo 

lo’i spos kyi sdon po tbog na bdud rtsi bab pas ’od zer tbams 
cad ’pbros. 

Tshes bcu bdun gi nin ’od zer kba tog sna Ina rim pa brgyad 
1 fer yan snon po dkar po dmar po ’od zer cig byan &r nas 
^ byun yan ’od zer ser po mcbod rten gi lha khan la ’pbros de bzin 
i gsogs pa’i rin po cbe’i gnam kban tbog tu ’ja’ kba tog sna Ina sar. 

T sites bco brgyad hyi nin ’od zer snon po Ibo nub nas sar gser 

I gyi ’od zer de bzin gsegs pa’i rin po cbe’i gnam kban la &r yan 

I gser Ita bu ’ja’ ’od dan sprin ’ja’ ^ar,” 

I Tbe scroll is mentioned in tbe bistory of dPa’-bo Gtsug-lag 

I (voL Pa, ff. 77-82) and in tbe Karma-pa rNam4har. In tbe former 
' there is a long account of De-bzin-gsegs-pa’s visit complete with 
details of bis reception by tbe Emperor, tbe ceremonial, entertain- 
' ments, presents, and so on ; there is also a summary of tbe miracles. 

^ Much of tbe information is additional to that contained in tbe scroll 

and is presumably drawn from tbe rNam-thar Cken-mo at 
mTsbur-pbu. Tbe passages are too long to quote and I shall only 
transliterate, below, a few sentences from each work wbicb relate 
to tbe scroll itself. 

■ Pr,f.81b. 

■ . . . No mtsbar mtba’ yas pa byun ba rnams nm so so’i lib tse 

■ bkod. . . . Bod rgya yu gur sogs yig rigs du ma’i zal yig dan bcas pa 

dar yug cben po gcig gi dkyus tsam pa’i no mtsbar ’ja’ sa zes gsi 
than yug dxil du ma da Ita yod par Ita.” !■ 
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NT, 110 b. 

'' Nm re bzin lio mtsbar mi 'dra ba sna tsbogs byiiii ba mams gon 
ma'i bkas ri mor bkod pa dan rgya lior yn gni tn xnska ste yig rigs 
Ifia’i kha byan btab de ’dra sgar cben dii abi yod par gsinis siii 
rnam. tliar chen mor yan bynn.'* 

From tbe last sentence it appears that tliere was a copy of tbe 
scroll at sGar-chen. For tkis name see p. 158, ib. It is unlikely that 
more than one copy would be made of so large and elaborate a 
document and the reference here is probably to mTshur-phu. 

7. Letter from the Emperor Wu Tsung to the Lama Mi-bsl^od- 
rdo-rje dated 1516. At mTshur-phu. See p. 152, ib., and Appendix A, 
no. 2. 

'' Ta’i hva wah rhi chen dpal Idan gi sems rtse cig gi dad pas spos 
chus khrus byas nas zu yig phnl ba. IsTub phyogs iias ran byon 
’jigs brtan ’dren pa’i chos rje bzugs pa’i drufi du gus pas in ba. 
Khyen rab namkha’ ta bu sku yon tan ran bzin kyi grub pa. Sku 
tshe dpag tu med pa’i phrin las rnam par dag pa. Mdzad phrin 
’dod lha shorn par byin rlabs mtha’ med pa. Byam rhih rje rgya 
chen po. Phyogs thams cad du bstan pa dar ba. ’Jig rten slm shosu 
ston pa. Sku hed kyi yab me kyi mha than la phan pa la da’i bar du. 
Gsah shag kyi chos lug rgyud nas &r phyogssu. Gdan grans nas yul 
du phed. Sled kyi sems bstan pa ’di la dad gus byas nas yun rih du 
son ba. Bsam pa la gsuh rab zab cih rgya che ba. Shar lo’i rgun 
thog la Khyed kyi btah pa’i gra rgan. Kvoh tin ta’i gvo’i sri bson 
rgya (bsod nams rgyal mtshan) dpal bzah po. ’Bui chas skur ba’i 
shos so. Pho rah du sled pas. Chos rje byam shin rje kul nas. Sku 
shosu khrun nas. Sed dan las ’brel yod pas. ’ Jal ’phrad ka bas. Da 
Ian gser dhul sku ’dra’ chos cha sog. Mo dig gi rnam sbyar gi mgo’ 
byas (1), Gsar du gra rgan bsod rgyan dpal bzoh (bzah po) la rgya 
sras pa’i las ka par nas. De dan ’dir shag pa’i zi’ che’ kyen. Tha’i 
gyan le’u yun bra kyi bgo’ byas. ’dir las ka can mgo’ pa zam 
sdog pa. Gvo’i sri. Chen sri. Gyo’i du kan sogs. Thags rih po nas 
’bul ba skur nas brtse cig (2) gi dad pas gdan ’dren la btah yod pa. 
Cig kyah (3) chos rje rin po che byams shin rje’i dgos nas. Sems can 
la ’phan pa’i phyir du. Myur du sdzu ’phrul mdzad nas. Lam sgrod 
thags, Bins ba dah ri’ rohs btsugs pa. Chu chen po sogs la min 
mdzen pa (4). ’Di ru phed par zu zu. Khyed ’dir ’phed nas. Ned 
rkom pas chu mthuhs pa ta bu dah ’dra’. sDzu ’phxul dpag tu med 
pa mdzad dgos. Thugs ghis pa ma mdzad pa ’phed nas. Ned kyi 
bsams pa rdzogs pa yin. 2ibs kyi rgyun mtshan (5) yi ge bris 
mi tshar. 

Ta’i mih cih de’i lo bcu cig zla dgu bca’ lha hin.” 

There are many straightforward misspellings to which I need do 
no more than draw attention^ e.g. ’jigs brtan for ’jig rten ; rhih rje 
for shin rje ; lug for lugs ; rgun for dgun ; pho rah for pho bran ; 
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sdogforzabsxtog; snag for mfiag ; sdzu ’pliral 

bave been mentioned in notes on th.e translation m 

A and a few more may be noted here. ^ 

^ - to mean that tke monks robes were 


sled for sleb ; 2am 
for rdzn ’pbnd. 

Some points 

Appendix^^*, , ,, , , 

1 Tbe Tibetan would appear ^ 

ornamented with pearls (mo dig + nrn tig 
improbable and tbe Cbmese text shows that 

were separate offerings. . , i ^ + 

2. brtse cig is probably a mistake for rti 

3 ci» kyan is perhaps a mistake for cis k 
or other ” ; but in the absence of clear gu 
I have translated what is written. 

4 min mdzen pa may be a mistake tor 
mdzad pa. The meaning “ taking no accon 

Chinese text. • j. i ^ . 

5 ro-yun mtshan I take to be a mistake 

The rNam-thar (f. 151 b) has a short pa 

follows ; — . 1 ^ 

“ Tha’i can sogs gser yig pa gdan cken a 

nub phyogs na lha ran byon chos rje i dru 
Pus mos la btsugs nas zu ba. Ned harm 
skom pa chu ’dod pa Itar. Khyed dan na h 
chu chen mams > ’pral gyis byon sog. 

This inadequate paraphrase need not tn 
accuracy of the other letters quoted m t 
mostly of greater length and include the da 
I think, the appearance of genuine copies, 
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THE TURKISH NUMERALS 


By Gerard Clauson 


The Turkish languages ^ are unusually xicli in numerical series, 
and there are peciilarities in their numerical system which are, 
I believe, unparallelled elsewhere. The main facts are well known, 
and it might be thought that there was nothing more to be said 
about them ; but several interesting points have never been properly 
discussed. The purpose of this paper is to call attention to them. 

There are four distinct numerical series in Turkish : — 

(1) Cardinals : one, two, three, etc. 

(2) Ordinals: first, second, third, etc. 

(3) Distributives : one each, two each, three each, etc. 

(4) Collectives : one by itself, two together, three together, etc., 
as well as a few other words with a numerical basis, such as noun/ 
adjectives for ‘‘ twin, triangle, quadrilateral ”, etc., and verbs for 

to do a thing twice ”, etc. On the other hand there are no numerical 
series either for the numerical adverbs, once, twice, thrice, etc., 
phrases composed of cardinals followed by a noun which varies 
from language to language being used for this purpose, or for the 

^ I use this term to include all languages of the Turkish family from eighth- 
century Turkii, the language of the “ Orkhon Inscriptions written in “ Runic ” 
scripts, which are the earliest substantial remains of Turkish, down to the modem 
languages of this family still spoken in Turkey, Persia, the Soviet Union, and 
N.W. China. By “ early Turldsh ” I mean Tiirkxi and Uy§ur and the Manichsean 
dialects, which are very close to Turkii and, in their earliest known forms, practically 
contemporary with it. In an article, “ The Turkish Y and Related. Sounds,’’ in 
Stvdia Altaica^ Festschrift filr Nikolaus Foppe (XJral-Altaische Bibliothek, Wiec- 
haden, 1957), I explained at some length what languages I have covered m my 
studies and the terminology employed. I use here the system of transcription 
explained in that article, roughly the Turkish Official Alphabet, with a few added 
letters and signs to represent soxmds not adequately represented by it, notably 
X for the unvoiced velar fricative, the closed e, distinguishable from open e in 
early Turkish, and the use of an attached colon to indicate long vowels (a: is long a, 
and so on). 

Roman numerals indicate a century of the Christian era from VIII on'vmrds. ^ 

References to the Turkii inscriptions are to the texts published in H. N. r un s 
Eshi Turk Jazitlari, T.D.K., Istanbul, 1936-1941. -yi m i 

Kas, is an abbreviation for Mahmud al-Ka^gari’s (XI) Dlwarm l-L'i^ah - w , 
references by volume, page, and line are to Besim Atalay’s Turkis trans a ion 
published by the Tiirk Bil Kurumu, Ankara, 1939 and foil. ^ ^ -u x? A f 

References to the (XI) Kutad^u Bilig are to the critical edition by R. R. Arat, 
T.D.K., Istanbul, 1947. . , , 

References to the (XV/XVIII) Sanglax are to the MS. beloi^mg ® ® ^ 

Memorial Trust, a reproduction of which wiU, it is hopod, he pti s ^ J* 

' ^ ^ ' ' ' ' ■' ' ' 
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fractions wliicli are expressed by sucli phrases as li^te Mr ‘'one 
third’’. 

The Cmxlmals, The earliest known forms of the cardinals are 
. ^ as follows :■ — 

Units: M:r, 6kki:(?), iig, to:rt, bei^s altiis y^tti:(?h sekkk(P )5 
tokknzC?). 

Tens. : om, yfeirmi:, ottaz(?)j kirk, ellig(?), sekkiz(?)-» 

om, tokkiis5(?)o:n. 

100 yiiiz ; IftOO or Mi) ; 10,000 tilmen. 

These are the VIII forms in Tiirkii, Uygur, and the ManichaBan 
dialects. By XI, at any rate in Xakani, 80 and 90 had been con- 
tracted to seksom {Kas. I 437, 21), and toksoin {Kas, I 437, 16), 
In each case Kas, says specifically that these words were erases of 
the old longer forms. 

Some of these words end in consonants and some in vowels. 
This atfects the formation of the other series, and to avoid unneces- 
sary verbiage I shall in future refer to them as C-words and V-words 
respectively. 

It will be noticed that the words for 2, 7, 8, 9, 30, and 50, which 
contain double inter-vocahe consonants, are followed by a query. 
In the case of 2 there is a double doubt about the original form. 
VIII Tixrkti and some Manicheean texts consistently spell the word 
with an initial e-, and there are sporadic spellings with e- or 
in some modern languages. In the other Manichsean texts, Uygur, 
and the medieval texts in Arabic script the word is spelt with letters 
which normally represent i- but could also represent 6-. In nearly 
aU modern languages it is pronounced with i-. This is what normally 
occurs when a word originally contained an 6, but the point is not 
free from doubt. 

The other doubt in this and the other five similar numerals 
relates to the (single or double) intervocalic consonants. It is 
notorious that all Turkish languages are allergic to double con- 
sonants, except when a suffix with an initial consonant is attached 
to a word with a final congruous consonant, and no ordinary basic 
Turkish word contains a double consonant. It is therefore very 
remarkable that there is a steady tradition of spelling all these six 
numerals with a double consonant. This does not, on the face of it, 
occur in Tiirku, Uygur, or the Manichsean dialects, but there is no 
real proof that double consonants would have been written differently 
jErom single consonants in the alphabets used for these texts and 
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some evidenee to the contrary. For example, in. the “Btinic ” 
script words in which a suiEx is attached to a root ending in a 
congruous consonant are spelt with one, not two, consonants. In 
I E 7; JI 7 itti: (for idti:) “ gave up, abandoned ” is spelt iti:. 
When the Axabic script, with its convenient device for marking 
a double consonant with a iosdtd, was adopted for writing Turkish 
the position becomes quite clear. In Kas. the spelling ikki: (or 
?) occurs some seventy times, and iki: (6ki: ?) and i:ki: (6:M: P) 
less than half a dozen times each, and then probably inadvertently. 
Ydtti: {III 27, 9) is entered under the heading /a' W, which requires 
a double consonant, although the ta§dU is not actually written in 
the MS. Sekiz (1 365, 14) is specifically described as an abbreviation 
(taxfif) of sekkiz. Ottuz is so spelt {I 142, 24) ; so too is ellig 
(1 143, 10). Only tokuz on the two occasions on which it is mentioned 
{I 437, 16 ; in 127, 14) is spelt with a single -k-, but there is no 
main entry of the word itself, and the spelling in Kas. of words 
which are not main entries is notoriously less meticulous. 

The subject is also referred to in Mirza Mahdi Xan’s Sangldx, 
an XVIII handbook of XV Qagatay (folio 20 v. 9 ff.-, pp. 107-8 
of Sir Denison Boss’s edition of the Preface, The Mabdni’l-Liighat, 
beiiig a Grammar of the Turki Language in Persian, by Mirza Mehdi 
Khdn, Bibliotheca Indica Xo. 1225, Calcutta, 1910). It says that 
there are only a few huruf-i musaddada in Qagatay, and then 
I mentions only the four numerals ikki, y4tti sekkiz, tokkuz, adding 
that they can also be spelt with a single consonant (taxfif). However 
I ^Uig, though not mentioned here, is so spelt infol. 113 r. 7 ; only 
otuz appears (fol. 62 v. 10) with a single -t-. 

There is another important piece of evidence for the early existence 
; of these double consonants. Modem Chuvash is the direct descendant 

V of the language of a tribe, probably the Proto-Bulgars, which 

broke away from the main mass of Turks and moved west of the 
Urals, certainly before VIII and perhaps as early as IV. Chuvash 
became a written language only recently, and in its modern form 
shows wide phonetic differences (such as the substitution of 1 for 
§ and r for z) from standard Turkish. But in spite of these far- 
reaching changes the language stiU retains a tendency which must 
have come down from before VIII, to spell these words with double 
consonants. The only form of 50 is aM ; and there are alternative 
spellings, with and without the double consonants, for 2 (ikkd, ik^), 
r See N. K. Dmitriev and otkers, Ruaeko-Ohuvashshit/ Shear’, Moscow, 1901. 
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: 7 8 (sakkar, sakar),. and ' 9 (ttaar, taxar). Only 

30 (vMr) Ii,as lost its double consonant. 

In otter modern languages elHg lias retained its double consonant 
: nearly' 'everywhere, but in the other five words : there ' are only 
sporadic survivals of the longer form. We can, however, confidently 
say that in the earliest period these six numerals alone among all 
Turkish basic words were pronounced with a double consonant. 
There is no obvious explanation of this curious phenomenon. 

It wil also be noticed that there is a very unusual relationship 
between the units and the corresponding tens. In most languages 
the words for one to ten are etjnnologically independent from one 
another, but there is a direct etymological connection between the 
units and the corresponding tens. This applies for example to the 
Indo-European and Semitic languages (except that in the latter 
case twenty is usually the dual of ten), and also to Mongolian and 
the Tungus languages.^ In Turkish, however, the etjunological 
connection between the units and tens does not start till sixty ; 
there is no connection whatever between two (or ten) and twenty, 
three and thirty, four and forty, or five and fifty. The question 
why the connection did not start tiU this point is perhaps more 
one for anthropologists than philologists. One possible explanation 
is that in the remote times when the Turks evolved and stabilized 
their language they were a pastoral people living in small groups 
and owning small herds, and that, while they were constantly 
concerned in coimting up to fifty, they never had occasion to talk 
of higher figures. Another possible explanation is that it is evidence 
of the superposition of a quinqual on a decimal system. Generally 
speaking the Turkish is a pure decimal system evolved at a time 
when things were counted on the jSngers (including thumbs) of 
both hands. It is therefore basically different from the two other 
known systems of numeration. The sexagesimal system, of which 
we have survivals in the English system of counting in dozens, 
having sixty seconds in a minute, and so on, was of course evolved 
at a time when things were counted up to twelve on one hand by 
touching each of the three joints of each of the four fingers with 
the tip of the thumb and using the fingers (and thumb) of the other 
hand to count up to sixty (five dozens). The third known system 
is the vigesimal one, of which we have a survival in the English 

^ This fimdamental differenco between these languages and Turkish, is an 
important argument against the theory that they are genetically connected. 
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nuiaeratioa by scores. We seem to bave got tbis from tbe Continent, 
where Frencb-speakers, except in parts of Eastern France, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, call seventy soia»mie iix and bave similar expres- 
sions for eighty and ninety. It is generally accepted that the French 
mherited this system feom the Basques, who have independent 
words only for one to ten, a score, and a hundred, and build up 
11 to 19 with compounds of ten and the units and 21 to 99 with 
combinations of one score (two, three, and four score), and the 
words for 1 to 19.^ So far as I am aware, no one has ever explained 
how this system came into existence. My own flippant suggestion 
is that it was evolved in a dry climate where people could sit down 
to count and use their toes as well as their fingers. 

Another interesting feature of the Turkish system is the difference 
between sixty and seventy, altmi§ and y6tmi§, and the phrases 
sekkiz(?)oai and tokkuz(?)om for eighty and ninety. Except in 
these two words the sufiix occurs in Turldsh only as a 

verbal sufSx forming a kind of participle, and no satisfactory explana- 
tion of its use in these two numerals has ever been produced. They 
go back to an early stage in the language since in Chuvash 60, 70, 
80, and 90 are utmal, s^itmgl, sakarvun, and tfixiivun. On the 
other ba -nd, they may not go back to a very remote past, since the 
North-Eastern languages (Khakas, Tuvan, Mountain Altay, etc. to 
give tham the names by which they are now known in the Soviet 
Union), which have not diverged to any very great extent from 
standard Turkish, seem to preserve traces of an earher stage of 
evolution. In them 60 and 70 are aldan/altan and peden/gSton 
which are obviously modern forms of alti: om and y6ti: ©.n. It 
is of course possible that these are not archaic survivals but 
neologisms, but this is not very probable. 

It should be added that in one language which preserves some 
very archaic traits, that of a Turkish tribe in Kansu, N.W. China 
who caU themselves Sang Yugur (YeUow^ Uygur),^ aU the tens 
above thirty, and sometimes twenty and thirty also, are formed by 
appending on to the appropriate unit ; but this language has been 
so much under Chinese influence that this practice may well be 
a recent imitation of Chinese, not an archaic survival. Per ynz 
for 100 is certainly a Chinese and not a Turkish idiom. 

Apart fi:om those scholars who still hold by the Altaic theory 

1 See W. J. van Bys, Oidtinea of Basque Orammar, London, 1883, p. 27. 

» See S. E. Malov, Taxyk MtyVh. Uygurov, Alma Ata, 1957, p. X78. 
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and contend that Turkish, Mongolian, and Tungus are descended 
from a common ancestor, no one has ever suggested that the words 
for the units, tens and lOO are anything but pure Turkish. Equally, 
starting at the other end, no one would now seriously contend that 
10,000, tfimen, is other than a loan word from “ Tokharian ”, 
either “Tokharian A” (Agnean) trmm, or, more probably, 
“ Tokharian B ” (Kuchsean) tumme/Umne. The word first appears 
in VIII Turldi and Uygur inscriptions. In II S.l Mir tfimen artuki: 
y6ti: him sttig “ 17,000 troops ”, and II S. 8 fig tfimen sfiig “ 30,000 
troops”, its numerical significance is precise; but in I N. 12 
Mir tfimen agzi “ 10,000 precious things ” and 8im Usu E. 9 Mii) 
yilhk tfimen kfinlik “ a thousand years and ten thousand days ” 
(both phrases with a very Chinese flavour), it hardly means more 




10 000 tlie next denomination higher than the then existing 
Itet inombation, 1,000 My to ^om. m- 

^i„ty aOoat the pronunciatioB of the teoid .tsdf ■“ 

T„ II SI and Sine Usu,Unem edge, it is \m ; m ^ 

a^d perhaps E’n it is hi:, ; and in M BiUg 48 iXXXII) it is 

tree that vaiiato in ptommciation ate paiUoolatly common 
‘“Srtteefote, not impoesible that hm/hhl. «a weU a. Ima., 

• ^V’ownrd This leaves yiiiz poised rather precariously between 

or “ Tokharian ”, and there is nothing to suggest that it 

0tthX»n«* 

tens , that is 11, 12 . • for 

early Turkish by placing ^ course 

example 11 ® subtractional method seen m 

fundament^ly differen ^ fooks very much 

the Latm idiom for 18 twenty i 

as if this method ^ have been very clumsy 

not count above 50 , bi.r a . * mislit be either 98 or 

and 6kki: yii’Z frankly amb^ous, ® Turku the Maniohsean 

This « the — 80 , hnt 

dialects, and Uygur, ^ y • nrecedes the lower. Ip 

higher figures the and in addition to it”, see 

TOkuthetao w. conn» ed^ 
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of tlie pages of , manuscripts. In the MS. of wMoh parts : were 
piiblislied in F. W, K. Muller’s (S.P.A.W./ W the 

pagination runs up to U 9 yllz M^otuz 325 ; it is to be noted that 
in Uigufioa in 1922) 79 is tokuz seMz on (_p.: 51), but 

96 is tokiiz on {p. 57), In late Uygur the latter method is used 
also for lower figures, e.g. otuz Mr 31, and by XI Xakani this is the 
standard method for all “ broken tens The only language later 
than early Uygur in which the older method still survives is that 
of the Sang Yugur (see Malov, op. cit., p. 178) where 11 is per 
yigirma and 21 per otns, but 31 is n^on per, which seems to show 
that tlio older method survives only up to 29. 

Finally it is interesting to consider what light the cardinals 
throw on the fundamental structure of the Turkish language, since 
they are all basic words not susceptible of further analysis into 
component parts. There are seven (or eight) monosyllables : 
Mir, iip, toirt, b4:§, oin, kirk, yiiiz (and bm/bii)) ; seven dissyllables : 
4kkir, altir, y^ttii, sekkiz, tokkuz, ottuz, and ellig ; and one tri- 
syllable yegirixdi. This is probably a fairly characteristic pattern 
of early Turkish as a whole, except for the high proportion of 
monosyllables. It will be noted that one monosyllable and three 
dissyllables end in -z ; this again is fairly characteristic, though 
on the high side. It has from time to time been suggested (see, 
for example, 0. Brockeknann, Ostturkische Gmmmatih, Leiden, 
1954, para, 120a) that -z is a suffix for, or at any rate an indication 
of, a dual ; the suggestion does not stand up to careful analysis, 
and is certainly not supported by these words, of which one tokkuz 
designates an odd, not even, figure, and the other three cannot 
possibly be explained as duals of their halves. 

Ordinals, These are all, in principle, formed the same way. In 
early Turkish this was done by adding -np to V-words, and -np 
preceded by a euphonic vowel, for words containing rounded 
vowels and for the rest, to C-words. In practice, as Kas. 
points out {III 373 y 9) birinp is rare, being usually replaced in 
Uygur by ba§tmki, and after XI by the Arabic equivalent awwal. 
Exceptionally the oldest form of second ” is 6kmti:, which is the 
only form in Turkii, the Manichaean dialects, and Uygur. Ikinp 
(or 61 dnp?) first appears in XI Kas,, as an alternative to iklndi: 
(^c) ; this latter word still survives in several modern languages, 
but now only in the meaning afternoon prayers ”, or more vaguely 
The remaining ordinals are all regular, for example 
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to:rtlia§s' 448-9. li is not impossible 

that ilkiBti: is a snrvivalj tbe only . one, from an earlier period when 
the suffix was and that this had become abbreviated 

.except' in this case to>n§ by VIII ; the aonnd change -ti > ty > $ 
is a common phonetic., phenomenon. 

Be that as it may, -n?? did not long remain as the standard ordinal 
suffix ; by about XV it was becoming obsolete and being replaced 
by -n^iZ-np, or in some languages -Eci/-iici. The shorter form 
is the only one known to Ka§., and is generally speaking the standard 
form till nearly XV ; but the longer form appears as an alternative 
as early as the Kutadgu Bilig (almost exactly contemporary with 
Kas,) no doubt metri gratia, and in XV Qagatay the two forms are 
used indifferently, with preference in prose texts for the longer 
one. In the Sangldx relationship between the two forms is 
rather neatly reproduced, ikine being translated duyum and 
siyyum, while ikinci and are translated duymim and 

siyyurmn. The Persian shorter and longer forms are completely 
synonymous. At the present day the shorter forms in -e§ seem to 
survive only m Sang Yugur. 

Theoretically an ordinal can be formed from any cardinal, and 
in the list of Chapters in the Vienna MS. of the Kutadgu Bilig 
the numeration runs up continuously to y^tmi§ ikin$i, but it would 
be difficult to find anything higher. 

Distributives. These too are in principle all formed the same way, 
by adding -ar/“er to C-words and -ar/“er preceded by a euphonic 
consonant to V-words. In early Turkish this was -r-, but this was 
later replaced by In theory a distributive can be formed from 
any cardinal, but in the nature of things distributives are rarer 
than numerals of either of the two preceding classes and in most 
cases no occurrences, or at any rate no very early occurrences, 
can be traced ; indeed in some modern languages the whole series 
seems to have disappeared. Birer is recorded as early as Uygur 
(see Bang and von Gabain, Amlytischer Index zu dm filnf ersten 
StilcJcen der TurUschen Turfan-texte (S.P.A,W., 1931), p. 15). 
Ikirer (toer ?) occurs in Uygur in such phrases as tort dd i^inde 
yana ikirer 6d adrilur again, in each of the four seasons (of the 
year) two (sub-)seasons are distinguished"’ {Turkische Turfan- 
texte VI (S.P.A.W., 1934), line 325), and survives at any rate until 
XV Qagatay, since in the Sangldx {folio 109 f. 23 and 26) both 
jMrer and iki§er are listed, the first with a quotation from Xawa’i, 
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and both translated M ta 'Hwo shares (each) Ikki^er is; listed' 
ill a XV" (before a.d. 1426) Kipgak vocabulary {Ei-Tuhfet-uz- 
Zckrijife, T.D.K.j Istanbul, 1945), and iki§er occurs in a letter, from 
UJug iluhainniad Xan of the Golden Horde to Sultan Murad II 
dated a.h. 831/a.b. 1428 (A. N. Kurat, AUin Orclu, Alinm m 
Tilrbhlau Ilcuikmm ait YarhJc ve Bitilder, Istanbul, 1940, p. 9). 
tJ§er is used in a late Uygur contract (No. 34 in W. Radloff, 
L?jjiinsGlie SiimcMenlmullef, Leningrad, 1928) ; t§er boz aMiiniz 
‘‘ iTO (two persons) have each received three lengths of cloth 'h 
" Six eacii is another word of which both earlier and later forms 
are known. Altirar is used in the contract just quoted ; alfirar 
bozni koni berirbiz we undertake to give six lengths of cloth each ’h 
Altirar is recorded in XIX as occurring in the N.W. (Kazan, Kirim, 
etc.) and S.W. (Osmanli, etc.) languages and no doubt existed 
earlier. It is mainly in these language groups that distributives still 
survive. 

Distributive iiunierals seem to be found in very few languages 
other than rurkish. They do exist in Mongolian and perhaps the 
Tungus languages, but the suiSxes used are entirely different. 
In Classical Mongolian (see N. Poppe, Grmnmar of Written Mongolian^ 
Wiesbaden, 1954, p. 55) the suffix attached to the ordinals (usually 
abbreviated) is traditionally spelt -gad/-ged. I do not Imow how 
old these forms are ; none seem to occur in the Secret History 
(the oldest substantial Mongolian text, mid-XIII), but this may be 
fortuitous. In the Tungus languages (see J, Benzing, Die tungusischen 
Sprache, Wiesbaden, 1955, p. 105) the suffixes used are -ta/-te 
or -talAtel but these seem to be merely plural suffixes used in a 
special sense. 

Collectives. These too are, in principle, aU formed the same way, 
but there are traces of some micertainty regarding the y-words. 
In the case of the C-words the suffix -agu:/-egu: is attached to the 
cardinal ; in the case of the V-words the suffix seems originally to 
have been -gu:/-gii: similarly attached, hut later, in some cases 
perhaps even in the earliest period, the suffix was -agui/-egu:, 
i cardinal being elided. The coUective form is 

| | certainly as old as VIII Tiirkii, and, as it exists in the N.E. languages. 

It to be any indisputable 

traces of It m Chuvash. In theory a collective can he formed from 
any cardmal, but in practice only a limited number can be traced. 
Eor example, Abn H:ayyra in his Kitabu’l-Idrah li-Usdni’l-Atmk 
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{puTblislied in Istanbul, 1931), a handbook of XIV Kip 9 ak, in a 
paragraph, on this form (pp. 114-5) quotes only the following 
(some with minor spelling errors in the printed edition) : Mregiii, 
ikegli:, dordegii: (p. 22, dordewti:),, h^i^egii: aitagu:, yddegt:, 

seksegii:^ toksagu: This series too has become obsolete in some 
modern languages, but not the same as those in which the distribu- 
' tive series has, since the latter survives mainly in the N.W. and 

S.W. groups, while the former survives mainly in the X.E. and 
N.C. and not at all in the S.W. 

^ The earliest occurrences of Mregii ‘‘ one by itself” seem to be in 

Kiitadgu Bilig {venes 343, 1238, etc). By XV, at any rate in 
^agatay, the -g- had been elided and the word was pronounced 
hire’ft or hirew. But even at that time the word was no longer 
‘ current in Osmanli, and in the Abu§ka, a mid-XVI Osmanli hand- 

book of ^agatay published in V. de Veliaminof-Zernof, Dictiomiaire 
Djagatai-Turc, St. Petersburg, 1869, there is an entry {p. 32) 
‘^'aw (or ew?) bir Jdmse ^ a person also used in the phrase bir 
aw (ew ?) ”, with a quotation from Nawa’L Substantially the same 
entry occurs in the Sangldx {foL S3 r. 27), which shows that by 
XVIII the word had also become obsolete in the South Central 
grouj) of languages. The word survives, in an abbreviated form, in 
some North-Eastern and North Central languages, but not 
apparently elsewhere. 

; ^ The word for two together ” was originally spelt ikigii (or 

I ekigii ?), which is fairly common in Uygur. It was still spelt ikiigii: 

I (or ekiigii: ?) in Kas. {1 45, 3), but in the MSS. of the Kutadgu Bilig 

beside this spelling we find also ikegii (verses 331, 875, 1463, etc), 
and ikegii (or ikegii: ?) also occurs in some late Uygur documents. 
The word stiU survives in several modern languages, mainly in 
the North-East and North Central group, none in the South-West, 
^ usually in a much distorted form (ekkii:, ikiii, eko:, oko:, ikew, etc). 

U^egii occurs as early as VIII Tiirku (twice in the inscription of 
Tohukuk), in the Kutadgu Bilig (verse 802), and, with similar 
distortions, in much the same modern languages as the preceding 
word. Tortegii occurs in the Kutadgu Bilig (verse 4502). B4§egu 
is found in Uygur (see Analytischer Index . . . p. Id). The earliest 
known form of six together ” seems to be altagu: in XIV Kipgak 
' (see above) and XIV Rabguzi’s Qisam^l-Anhiya. There is unfortu- 

nately no evidence for an earlier form altigun The modern forms 
are alda:, alto:, altu:, and altaw. Y^tegii is recorded in Uygur 
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{AmlytiscJier Index . . . p. 57), but tbe text concerned is a late one 
and this may not be the earliest form. 

Brockehnann in his Ostturldselie Grammatik, Leiden, 1954, 
para. 130o, nReged that the snflhs: -la/-le was also used to form 
collectives, quoting as examples Wrle, ikile, and other words dis- 
cussed below. There is no doubt that he was wrong. Birlei is 
one of the four “ old Turkish postpositions ” discussed in 
K. (ironbech’s Ber Turhische Spraohbau, Kopenhagen, 1935, p, 35. 
His theory was that it was made up of Mir and “ fhe emphatic 
postposition -le ”. Be that as it may, the word was originally only 
apostposition, and its only meaning was “with”. Ikiile: is a different 
matter. It occurs once in Kas. {Ill 244, 20) in the proverb Mir 
tilkiii teriisin ikiilei soymais “ You cannot flay one fox twice”, 
and also at least once in the Kutadgu Bilig (he slept a long time 
and woke in a fright) yumulmadi yandru ikile kozi (verse 5674) ; 
Brockehnann took ikile kozi to be “his two eyes ”, but the verse 
obviously means “ his eyes did not close again a second time ”. 
The most reasonable explanation is that ikiilei is an abbreviated 
gerund of the verb ikiilei- “ to do (something) twice ”, which existed 
in several Turkish languages and still survives in some. 

The later occurrences of ikile and the other words quoted by 
Brockelmann in para. 130a are really abbreviated forms of words 
quoted in para. 130o. There was in XIV an outbreak in Turkish 
languages in the Persian area of collectives formed with the suflbies 
-e’aie/-e’tUen and the like, e.g. ike’iile/ike’ulen “two together”. 
These are apparently first recorded in XV Qagatay and survive, in 
abbreviated form, in some modern languages. In this particular 
case the modem forms include N.E. igfle, ikkeileo, ikkoilen ; 
S.E. ika’olan. Mile ; S.O. ikkele, 6UU, 6k(k)ae ; N.W. ekovlan! 
These are genuine coUeotives, but they are not genuine Turkish 
The Mongol conquest was Mowed in XIV, particularly m the area 
^ed by the Ilkhanids, by a mass Mongolian invasion of the Turkish 
lan^age. The Sangldx lists a number of Mongolian loan words in 
^agatay described as such, and an even larger number not so 
described. What was borrowed was not only Mongolian noun/ 
adjectives, but also verbs, which were conjugated as if they were 
Turkish, and even, in some cases, suffixes, with one of which we are 
concerned here. 

The Mongolian coDectives were formed by attaching to the 
cardmaJs, wmetimw ablmv»ted,^the suffixes which were written 
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in Classical Mongolian as -gtilan/»gulen (Poppe, op. ciL, p. 55) but 
actually pronotmced -’ulan-Z-^iilen. These are among the oldest 
elements in Mongolian and several of them occur in the Secret 
History (see E. Haenisch, WMerhuch zu Manghol m Niuca Tobca'an^ 
Leipzig, 1939, passim). Ike’uien is the Turkish word iki: with the 
Mongolian suffix -’iilen and aU the other similar collectives are so 
formed. There is no connection between these collectives, which 
appear in Turkish only after the Mongol invasion, and only in areas 
in which the influence of the Mongolian language was overwhelming, 
and the two old words hirle: and ikirle: which existed long^ before 
the conquest and are not collectives. 



NOTES ON AL-KINDl’S TREATISE ON 
DEFINITIONS 
Bt S. M. Steen 

(i) Extracts from the treatise in a British Museum manuscript. 
Al-KindI's treatise On the Definitions and Descriptions of Things 
{Ft Hiidud al-Ashya’ wa-Rusumihd) Eas come down to us in the 
great Istanbul manuscript of his collected writings (Aya Sofiya 4832), 
and has been published on the basis of that unique manuscript 
by M. A. Abu Elda {Rasd’il al-Kindt al-Falsafiyya, vol. i, Cairo, 
1950, jip. 163 if.). In a manuscript of the British Museum which 
contains a great number of important philosophical texts. Add. 7473 
(Cureton’s Catalogue, no. 426), written about the year 640/1242, 
there are some extracts from it. They are preceded (fols. 176r-178r) 
by al-Kindi s well-known treatise on the astrological calculation 
of the Islamic empire, pubhshed from this very manuscript by 
0. Loth.i The colophon of that text reads as follows : “ The 
treatise is finished, with the praise of God and His help and assistance. 
I have transcribed it from a copy dated the middle of Rabf I, 531 
[Nov.-Dee., 1136].^ This colophon is followed by the extracts, 
which are headed by a note reading as follows : “ The following 
paragraphs were found in the copy which I used as my model, 
and so I transcribe them.” ® What follows are definitions j&om 
al-Kindi s treatise. As it is superfluous to reproduce that part of 
the extracts which exists also in the Istanbul manuscript, I propose 
to employ a. simplified method of comparison : I give the hAaTlm gR 
of the British Museum extracts, without adding anything where 
the British Museum version corresponds exactly to the text of the 
Istanbul manuscript ; but I note all divergences. Readers interested 
in the details will peruse these pages with the printed edition before 
them.* 

als Astrolog,” MorgeiUdndische JFormhungen (Festschrift H L 
Fleischer), Mpzig, 1875, pp. 263 ff. » v r. x,. 

^ Wa-tamirnm-risdlatv, wa-'aimiU wa-ta’ufTqiht naqaUuU min 

tasmhaul-nisfu. min RabiVl-awwcdi mnata im wa-thaldtUna 

wa-kmms%mia. 

! ‘o2g nmhhaH’l-asU ta-hodha fa-naqaltuha. 

Ihe deHnitions are not mimbeted in the edition— I have, for the sake of 
convenience, provided nmn^rs. Nos. l-i are on p. 166, 7-12 on p. 166, 13-26 on 
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1. The first cause. 

2. Intellect. 

3. Nature. 

4 Soul. As the first half of the definition in the Istanbul MS., 
b\it adding after “which receives life the word “ potentially” 
(hil-quwiva). The two additional definitions of the Istanbul MS. 
(introduced with the words : “ it is also said ”) are missing. 

5. Body. Adds after “ three dimensions ” : “ length, width, 
and depth ” {tiilun wa-ardun wa-'umq). 

6. Creation from nothing {ibdd‘). Instead of izhdm sliay'in 
‘cm lays, it reads : izhdm shay’in ‘an Id s}iay\ 

7. Matter. Instead of al-suwar, it reads al-sura. 

8. Form. The definition belonging to this heading, and the next 
heading : “ element,” are left out by an error, so that the definition 
of “ element ” appears as that of “ form ”. 

9. Element. See preceding item. The definition itself reads : 
timtu Jculli dhl tina, a better text than that of the Istanbul MS., 
which has not dhi. 

10. Action. The second definition of the Istanbul MS., introduced 
by “ it is also said ”, is missing. 

11. (Operation. The whole item is missing in the British Museum 
MS.) 

12. Substance. Instead of wa-huwa hdmilun li’l-a‘rdd it reads : 
wa’l-Mmilu li’l-a‘fdd. Everything which follows these words in 
the Istanbul MS. is onaitted in the British Museum MS. 

Up to this point the British Museum manuscript runs parallel 
with the Istanbul text ; but the following definitions are arranged 
in a different order. (The items are numbered according to the 
Istanbul text.) 

21. Imagination. Only the last part of the definition given in 
the Istanbul MS. recurs in the British Museum MS. : huduru 
suwari’l-asJiyd’i 7na‘ a ghayhati tlnatihd. 

26. Deliberation. The text reads : al-imahtu bayna khawdtiri’l- 
nafs ; khawdtir offers a valuable correction for the impossible 
jawahir of the Istanbul text, and is also confirmed by the text of 
al-TawhidI (see p. 32, note 4). 

p. 167, 26-33 on p. 168, 34-44 on p. 169, 45-54 on p. 170, 65-67 on p. 171, 68-70 
on p. 172 [no. 70 is the long passage on “ philosophy ”, occupying pp. 172-4], 
71-2 on p, 174, 73-8 on p. 176, 79-88 on p. 176, 89-90 on p. 177 [no. 90 is another 
long passage on “ the human virtues ”, pp. 177—9], 91-6 on p, 179. 

^ i' 
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27. Opinion. mmrm liuwa lot huwa loa'l-ra’yu’ ‘tiqddu 

ahadi mutandqiduyn fox wa-yuqalu innaha’ ‘tiqddu’l-mfsi ahada 
skiy’ayni mutandqidayn ; cd-mumJcin fox yumUn \ wa’l-ra'yu 
huwal-zann for iva-yuqdlu innahu' ‘tiqdi \ and omifs idhan. 

28. Coinponnd. Only the second definition occurs in the British 
Museum MS. Reads htl-jins and hi’l-Jiadd fox Jid-jins and fi’l-hadd. 

28a. I give this number to an important definition missing in 
the Istanbul text. “ Universal intellect ; it is the specificality of 
things. There is a universal and a particular one.” ^ (Al-aqlu’l- 
Mliyyu dmwa nawHyyatu’l-ashyd’i fa-minhu kulliyyun wa-minhu 
juz’iyy.) 

14. Quantity. 

15. Quality. 

16. Related. 

17. Movement. 

19. Space. Only the first definition. 

21. Sense. 

25. Object of sense-perception. 

23. Sense-perception. 

The remaining definitions, all of which concern eschatology, do 
not occur in the Istanbul MS., so I publish them in fuR ; for greater 
convenience I introduce a separate numbering. 

1. ^Al-dunyd: tasarm/udvfzdtwdyi hulli unthd wa-dliaJcarin wa- 
tamdsuku <. . . .> ma baqiyati’l-nafsu tahinnu ila’l-jasad. 

2. Al-dhUratu: nushu’un tkanin U’l-nafsi wa-muddatu baqd’ihd 
ba‘da mufdraqati’l-jasad. 

3. Al-maiotu: mufaraqatud-riafsi’sti'tndla’l-badan. 

4. Al-ma‘adu: TaUwwulu’l-nafsi’l-juzHyyati Ua’l-mfsi’l-hulliy- 
yaU ma lam tatasliabhath bi-shahwati’l-tabi‘a. 


intelltt” in this definition. (1) In a definition of the “ universal 

intellect t^ words there is a universal and a particular one ” are obviously 

itstead nf “ A “fi f- “definition of the intellect”, 

instead of deflmtion of the universal intellect ”. On the other hand, it is possible 

ISo4 weat together, and the definition read approimately 

tw!r tL- of the intellect : A simple substance which perceives things 

through their true essences [no. 2] ; there is a universal and a particular one 
he universal intellect is the specificality of things ” [no 28al The definif 
“ specificality of things ”, applied to the iLversal tateUe ^-^ 0 ^ ^ » 
Onthe lM (ed. Abu Rida. p. m) see for further iWormation my r^ ' 
in A. Altmaim and h. M. Stem, Isaac Isroai, Oxford, 1958, pp. 37 ff. 
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6, Al-qiydmatu: ^ntibdhul-nufusi min [m]mati'l-ghaflati bi- 
mufdraqati'l-hadan, 

6. Al-haHliu : qiydmu^l-nufusi min quhuri shahmmtiJia%mutashab- 
bitJiati biJid. 

7. Jahannamu: ^dlamu'l-ajsdd, 

8. AlAiashru: jam'u'l-nufusi'l-juzHyyati ladayVl-nafsi'l-hulliyyati 
tva'Uild'u'Vaqli ‘alayhd. 

9. Al-sifdtu: 'l-tarlqu'l-qdsidu bi'l-nufusi'l-juzHyyati iMl-nafsi'l 


10. Al-Msdbu: muwdqafatu'hnafsi'l-juz'iyyati hi-md kasabatJmfl 
Jiawdhd li-dlaynil-hissi toa-muddati muqdmihd ma^a'l-jasa\d:\ 

11. Al-thawdbu: md tajiduhu Icullu nafsin Miayratin minaH-rdkati 
ival-sururi bi'Vulmvtvi iva'hMiaffi wa4asarmudihd bilid wa'l- 
taklidllusi mind’ l-mutadddddt. 

12. Al-iqdbu: md yandlu Iculla nafsin shanmtin mindl-ahmi 
ivdl-Jchawfi iodl-asafi bi-Jiaythdl-kubutu wdhthiqalu wa4ddqubdl- 
mutadddddti hdddl-mufdraqa, 

13. Al-jannatu: ^dlamdl-arwdJii wa~mdddindl4adMJidL 

Tammati'lfusul 

Translation 

1. The world : tlie perpetuity of tke mating of tiie male and tiie 
female and tiie holding fast to <. . . .) as long as the soul has a longing 
for the body. 

2. The other world : a second rising of the soul and the extent of its 
survival after its separation from the body. 

3. Death : the ceasing of the soul’s use of the body. 

4. Return ^ : the passage of the particular soul to the universal soul, 
when it is not enticed by the desire of nature. 

5. Resurrection : the awakening of souls from the slumber of heed- 
lessness by the separation from the body. 

6. Rising : the rising up of souls from the desires by which they were 
enticed. 

7. Hell : the world of the bodies. 

8. The Assembly : the gathering of particular souls at the universal 
soul and the intellect’s glance at them. 

9. The Road : the straight way which leads particular souls to the 
universal soul. 

10. The Account : the retribution exacted from particular souls for 
their actions while they had their passion for the sensible world and 
stayed with the body. 

11. The Reward : the rest and joy experienced by all good souls 

^ “ Keturn,” as well as “ rising ”, “ assembly ”, road ** account * , belong 
to the familiar eschatological terminology derived from the Koran. 
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tliroBgli their ascent and lightness, their perpetual enioyment of it 
and their escape from the opposites. i ^ ih 

;■ pain, fear, sorrow, and sadness afflicting 

mritr^^ ’ Repent, heaviness, and the succession of thf 

contraries after tiie separation (from tlie body). 

13. Pfflrod*se : the world of the spirits and the mine of pleasures. 

End of the paragraplis, 

would be very important for our knowledge 

oi ai-Kmdis doetrme— no other eschatological passages by him 
avmg been preserved— if it could be with certainty attributed to 
? suspicion attaches to these paragraphs 

which foUow closely on others whose authorship is perfectly estab- 
’s e . nd it is indisputable that the Istanbul manuscript does 
not oontam the complete text of the treatise. We have seen above 
<P. 34, no 28a) a case where a definition, which can be attributed 
with good grounds to the treatise, is not found in the Istanbul 
manuscript; below we shall come across other similar cases (see 

p. 40, p. 41, note 10). An observation, however, can be made which 
raises serious misgivings. 

_ These eschatological definitions recur in the epistle On Definitions 
370 Sincere Brahren (41st epistle, Cairo ed., 

co-existence of the soul with the bodv 
[cf. 1] until Its serration which is called death, which is the soul’s 
ceasing to ime the body [cf. 3]. The other worU is a second rSL afe 
death; or the sur^val of the soul after its separation from tff S 

Srits rcnjn''Lftr “ ? “ the world S 

spirits [ct. i6j, hell tue world of bodies [cf. 71 . . . EesurrpoHo'yi I'cj 

Ret 

Ignorance [ct oj . . Eesurreotion (qiydma) is tbe risius of thp ^nnl 

the body in which it had been but from which 
it now keeps itself auart anrl rArsAila at . Tt • 
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there an 3 rtlimg intrinsM^ improbable in such an 

assumption. But one must not forget that the external evidence 
that these texts belong to ahEindfs On Definitions is rather slight : 
not one of them recurs in the Istanbul manuscript or in the authors 
(such as Isaac Israeli or Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi), who — as we 
shall see in the second part of these notes — copied numerous passages 
from al-Eindf s treatise. It would be unwise to trust, in a matter 
of such importance, to the sole authority of a copyist who set down 
these excerpts at second or third hand. Thus we should opt for 
the more prudent course and assume that these eschatological 
definitions are derived from the Epistles of the Sincere Brethren 
and foxmd their way by some accident among definitions taken from 
al-Eindi. ■ 

(ii) Al-KindVs definitions in Abu Hayyan ahTawMdVs al-Muqdbasdt, 
In the ninety-first chapter of his philosophical miscellany, al- 
Muqdbasdt Derivations Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldi gives a large 
number of definitions (ed. Cairo, 1929, pp. 308 ff.). He points out 
that they are adopted from earlier authors : The preceding 

muqdbasa [ch. 90] contains various philosophical subjects and 
discourses, in which my part was simply to reproduce what these 
masters have said. . . . Because of the preceding discourses about the 
various problems, I wish to reproduce for your sake some definitions 
which I have collected in the course of time, some of them from 
the mouth of scholars, others from the pages of books. All of these 
I have submitted to a certain reliable person, to whose critical good 
sense one can safely have recourse ’’—meaning his master and oracle 
on philosophical subjects, Abti Sulayman al-Mantiqi, I take the 
whole passage as referring to the chapter at the beginning of which 
it stands, i.e, ch. 91, containing the definitions — ^though it is not 
always easy to feel sure about the exact meaning of al-Tawhidi’s 
involved sentences. The long reflections which follow definitely 
refer to the book as a whole, and though the author’s words about 
his aims and difficulties are interesting, they are irrelevant for our 
particular purpose. At the end, however, al-Tawhidi comes back 
to the chapter itself : '' The muqdbasa which follows the excerpts 
from al-^ Amiri [these excerpts make up the subject-matter of 
ch. 90] is devoted to definitions I have coUeoted in the course of 
time ; there is manifold profit in laying them out here. If I had 
time, I would have added explanations and supporting evidence, 
but since the misfortunes, known to aU, and affecting myself, my 
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condition, my family and my friends, stand in the way, one must 
be satisfied with what it is possible to do, take what is available, 
and be content with what is at hand.” i 
One of the main sources of the chapter is al-Kindi’s treatise On 
the Definitions and Descripions of Things. In the following I give a 
list of definitions taken from al-Kindl. It is not easy to find a con- 
venient way of making the comparison clearly yet concisely. The 
difficult)' is enhanced, as the printed text of al-Tawhidi’s work is so 
incredibly corrupt, that much of it is unintelligible in the form in 
wMeh it appears there. Thanlis to the courtesy of the authorities 
of the Leiden University Library, I possess photographs of their 
Aiabic manuscript no. 531, which is a fairly good copy of 
al-Muqdbasdt ; with its help I have prepared a readable text of the 
chapter. I have adopted the following method for its analysis : I give 
a complete list of the definitions ; where the title is followed by no 
remark, the definition does not occur in al-Kindi but is derived from 
some other source 2; where the title is foUowed by a number in 
brackete, the definition is derived from al-Kindi, the number being 
the serial number of the definition in al-Kindi’s treatise.® Where 
it IS necessary, I add the corrected Arabic text in the footnotes. 

Speech.^ Poetry.® Singmg. Rhythm (= SI).® Melody. Chordal 
tones (naghamwatanyyay Resonance. Dialectic.® Absurd (= 44, 

established with the help of the Leiden manuscript 
Wa’l-mugSlmatM mn 

Maral- Ammyyi q<^gaalnalia maqsuratan Wa iudUdin tmsalmlia ‘ala marn'l- 
mmamwa-ft nathnha fawa’idu jammatun wa-law hana’l-waqtu yattaai‘u la-wamlna, 
3amza dU,habi.vmyahuna sharlan UM wa-smidan ma‘ahu wa-idU ‘dqa md 

ta mtns fi’l-nnfH wa‘l.mi wa'l-aUi wa'l-ilchwani 

fa-h budda mmal-nda hil-mamkini ■ml-nuzuU ‘inda'l-matasahUli wa'l.qand'ati 
0% I'-maysuT, ^ 

- We shall see that a few definitions which are not found in the Istanbul manu- 
scnpt can nevertheless bo shown, by various indications, to have belong “o the 
ongmal text of al-Kmdi (of. for tho incompleteness of the Istanbul manuscript 
the remark made above, p. 36). It is not impossible that a few more definitions 
may also belong to al-Kindl. but have escaped detection. aenmtions 

® For the numbering see above, p. 32, note 4. 

but one read (MS.). P. 310. 1. 2 read ddUatun bfttifaqm 
washtiqaqin ala rm amfihn UnafaiH-rmntiqiyya (MS*). ^ 

® Bead bi-qatmfin mutawaxiya . . . wa-funUiiin ma‘rufa (MS ) 

•Instead of al-Kindi’s 0^1 J.i al-Tawhidi has oUj LS:, U 

which is a possible, perhaps even a preferable, reading. 

' For <Aj p read lo (MS.). 

» Bead ; Sl,.U and '^1 for fSji, ^1 (MS.). 
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plus the comments of Ahfi Sulayman).^ Coming-to-he. Passing 
away. Contraction. Separation. Falsehood. Good.^ Evil. Memory. 
Cleverness. Quick understanding. Opinion.^ Doubt. Hesitation.*^ 
Certainty. Knowledge (=34), Wisdom.^ Discernment. Decision 
{— 56).® Certainty (first definition = 57,"^ second definition not in 
aHvindi ; as \ve had this heading before, we have altogether three 
definitions). Cognition (= 81), Opinion (= 27 ® ; this heading also 
occurred above). Decidedness.® Hesitation {wahm)?-^ Assumption 
{tawahhum). Perception. Thought. Retention. Sense-perception, 
Imagination {tahhayyul). Apprehension. Cognition (this catchword 
occurred above).^^ Element (= 32).^^ Form (= 8). Space (first 
definition = 19, second definition not in al-Kindi). Time (= 18).^"^ 


^ For ty:jLdi, MS. (_;oULl, read with al-Kindi In al-Kindi 

read In the comments read al-hdri* *ald Mdhd md taqulu fJhi (MS.) 

and tva-bVrtifd'i suratiliVntafai- kayfiyyatuhu tva-Mdhd Jiuwa 'aynu^taw^id (MS.). 
The passage thus recovered (the printed text being utter nonsense) is another 
instance of the idea : -we know only the “ quoddity ” of God, not His quality 
(see G. Vajda, “ La Philosophie et la theologie de Joseph Ibn ^addiq,” Archives 
d^histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age, 1949, p. 161 ; Altmann and Stern, 
Isaac Israeli, p. 22). Here the idea is given a special turn : the intellect attests the 
as we cannot conceive His form, He has no quality. 

ma^ama’qfarana MM and 
the MS. has ; 


quoddity {anniyya) of God, but 

Further on read wa-la\old anna hddhaH-qadra Jcal~muqtadd 
for JUAshij' (MS.). For i^j Ji 

5 The MS. reads AlJchayru huwa md yurddu wa-yuHJmru U-ajli md yuradu 
bi%isti^drati li-dhdtih. 

® So MS. : J \ — ^in the printed text 

^ Bead Yuqdlu: ma'l-irtiydb? Ahjaivdbu: tajddhubu%ray"ayn. 

® For «UJi the MS. reads S/IjJI ; at the end an yahunafi dMlilca'l-mawdi^i 

fa-qatt. ■ ■ , ■ . ■ ■■ 

6 Bead with the MS, and al-Kindi thabdtvIUal'yi (In the MS. originally 

4LuJ 1, corrected into 

’ Bead oU with the MS. and al-Kindi. 

® For read with the MS. and al-Kindi. 

® For y read 3^1 SXi and for (MS.). 

For read j Aj (MS.). For Hi read jSCJi (MS.). 

“ Bead jl.^ U ; ^ diiij; for for ; 

J.via^ for dJL<a5i (all with the MS.). 

Bead for (the MS. and al-Kindi) ; for the second 4:.* read either 
AUj (MS.) or (al-Kindi). 

For {>u U read y* U (MS.). 

1® Bead {ghayru) thdbitaii'l-hO'raha (al-Kindi) ? , ' 
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Body (= 5). Many.^ Curve ('== -65).^ Cohesion (= 84).^ , Contact 
.{ijtm-ar i not in the Istanbul manuscript, but its origin in al-Kind! 
is borne out by tlie fact that it is found in Isaac Israeli’s Sool’ of 
,I)efinUions, wHch contains many definitions borrowed from al- 
Kindi'^) and separation. Condition. Junction (== 82) and dis- 
junction (= 83), Humidity (first definition == 64,® second definition 
not in al-Kindi), Drjmess (first definition = 63,® second definition 
not in al-Kindi). Coldness (= 62).^ Warmth (== 61). Composed 
(= 28).® Object of sense-perception (= 25).® Deliberation 
(- 26).i® Action (= 10)di Choice (= IS).^^ Act of defining. 
Profit. Title.^® Introduction. Logic. Art. Truthfulness 
Awakening.^® Sleep. Life and death. Courage and cowardice. 
Joyandsadness.^^Hasty.^®Eage. Steadfast. Envious. Eevengefulness 
^ For the MS. reads 

2 -This definition is missing in the printed text and reads in the MS. : Yuqdlu : 
nial4nthind^ ? Al-jawdbu: taqdrubu^-farafayni ild hhalfu aw ild quddam, 

A (the MS. and al-Kjndi). 

^ See Altinann and Stern, I^aac J^raeZ^*, p. 65. 

® Read with al-Kindi .sUl*! for jU^l and j^j for 
® Read olb (the MS. and al-Kindi). 

^ Read and a>-jj (the MS. and al-Kindi) ; in al-Kindi one should 

probably read 

® For read \ (al-Kindi), 

This definition is missing in the prmted text and reads in the MS. : Yuqdlu : 
ma l-malisus ? Al-jawdbu : huwa%mudrahu suratuhil ma% tmatih. 

10 Read for (al-Kindi: aJU'i/l) ; we have seen above (p, 33) that 

in al-Kindi we have to read tor borne out by 

al-Tawhidi’s text, which has the same word. 

11 Read for (the MS. and al-Kindi) ; ^j^ja for fp (al-Kindi ; 

the MS.) ; JjU for JL (the MS. and al-Kindi) ; 6j>A \ for (al-Kindi). 

12 For Jj readAL jj. 

1® For read (the MS.). 

1^ Read muTahkabatun miiwYhbfmqi waH-hluiyri yuqsadu bihimd (the MS.) ; for 
j4. b JoJi the MS. has jL i f JjlJI. 

1® Owing to a homoeoteleuton the end of the definition and the beginning of the 
next is omitted in the prmted text. Read: Yuqdlu: ma'l-yaqm?. Al-jawdbu: 
Mya sti mdlu^l-7mfsi%maii4iqiyyati%bada7ia nab^wa^l-kharijati ^ani^l-badani wa~ 
tasrifuMl-bawdssa Tiabwa mabsusdUh. Yuqdlu: mi%nammu^. Al-jawdhu: tarku% 
TbafsiU-manpiqiyyatr sU'mdla dWUbadan. 

1® For ^ ^ 1 read ^ j>- (the MS.). 

1’ For read (the MS.). 

1® For^ *i t^Illread^^ (the MB,).. 
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87).^ Vindictiveness (== 86). Anger (first definition = 85,^ 
second definition not in al-Kindi). Foolhardiness.^ Self-satisfaction. 
Contentment (=89). Shame. ^ Power to act. Desire (= 80).^ 
Love (=78).® Appointed time (= 46).’ Sight. Definition. Descrip- 
tion.® Property. Man (cf. 94 — ^bnt the definition is commonplace 
and the second part is not found in al-Kindi). Necessary (= 33).^ 
Possible. Impossible. Absolute statement.^® Quality (= 15). 
Quantity {= 14). Truth. Lie.^^ True.^^ Element (= 9).^® Matter 
(= 7).^^ Substance (= 12). Soul (first and second definition^® 


^ read (the MS. ; al-Kindihas 

2 For read {^te MS. ; al-Kindi has Ji-iJl — for 

iajJ! we must probably read ^UiSVi). 

® This definition is missing in the printed text and roads in the MS. : Yuqdlu : 
maH-Icharaql Al-jawdbu: huim^l-iqddmu ^alal-shayH hi-ld mwiyyatin wa-Ui ia^ann, 
^ Read : yaqa'u biM Hnda man huwa afdcdu minhu fi shayHn md. 

5 For ju-1 read oijL»i (al-Kindi). For Ic read U (the MS.). 

® The definition is rather obscure ; al-Tawbidi has al-Kindi 

and Isaac Israeli, who derived the definition from al-Kindl (see Altmann and 
Stern, Isaac Israeli, p. 66) has hi-tatmimi HllatVlAjtirm^ . seems prefer- 

able, and in al-Klindi we must perhaps read wa-mutammimatui qmintmWllaU hiya 
{ Hlkctn} ^jtimdHI-ashyd' ; cf. no. 30, which seems to be a duplication of the last words. 

For read (the MS. and al-Kindi). ® For read ^ (the MS.). 

® This definition is missing in the printed text and reads in the MS. : Yuqdlu : 
mal-wdjib ? Al-jawabu : huwa^lladM bil-fi'li fzmd wusifa biM ahadd. In al-Kindi 
read for the editor’s note it is clear that this is actually the 

reading of the Istanbul manuscript.) Moreover, from the last word: SjU 
(“ at times ”, instead of “ always ”) it results that al-Kindi also had the definition 
of “ possible ”, which has, however, been omitted owing to a homoeoteleuton. 
Read the whole text : Al~wdjibu Jiuwa^lladM hi^Uji^i wa-huiva fimd ivusifa biM 
{ahadd. Al-mumUnu liuwa'lladM bi^quwwati tdratan wa-bi%fili fimd wusifa 
hihi) tdra. 

This is the correlate of the definition of “ relation ” in al-Kindi (no. 16) : 
' Relation ’—that through the establishment of which another thing is estab- 
lished. ‘Absolute statement ’—through the establishment of which no other 
thing is established.” Thus it is likely that this definition also belongs to al-Kindi. 

11 The words U supplied by the editor of the printed text are not in the MS. 
and are superfluous ; read Ld mutdbaqaUAl-qawli li-ttM ^alayhVl-amr. Ld~mutdJbaqa 
is obviously a solecistic new formation imitating Greek usage. 

1® The printed text has jJs- U j.»>j ^ oh *4 ^ 

^ b ^ [mistake for J^b]. 

i» For (bis) read ^ (the MS. and al-Kindi), 

1^ For read J.<J- (the MS. and al-Kindi). 

1® For yyr 3*ead ^ i (the MS. and al-Kindi). 

1® In al-Kindi we probably should read, with al-Tawl^fi^dX : yyr 
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= 4, tliird definition! not in al-Kindi). Intellect (= 2,^ with 
additional material ®). Powerful. Doing good. Eternal (=41). 
Independent. First cause (first definition = 1, the rest not in 
al-Kindi). 

There follows another set of definitions which have nothing in 
common with those of al-Kindi. 

(iii) Cov.clusioti : The injluence of al-Kindi’s tTeatise. 

We may conclude by tracing the influence of al-Kindi’s On the 
Definitions mid Descripions of Things, basing ourselves on the 
findings of the present notes, as weU as on the results of other 
investigations. 

Isaac Israeli, the Jewish Neoplatonic philosopher of the first 
half of the tenth century, who is heavily indebted to al-Kindi in 
general, made ample use of his definitions in his own treatise on the 
subject, the Booh of Definitions. I have shown this in my com- 
mentary on the text : A. Altmann and S. M. Stern, Isaac Israeli, 
chapter i (pp. 3 ff.). Israeli’s paragraph on the definitions of 
philosophy is based on al-Kindi’s no. 70, though it is probable that 
Israeli had before him in addition also some other work of al-Kindi 
(see Ismc Israeli, pp. 27, 31). Also in the definition of the intellect, 
Israeli no doubt used in addition to the treatise On Definitions 
(cf. above, p. 34) other works of al-Kindi devoted to the problem of 
the inteUect (see Isaac Isradi, pp. 37-8). The same can be said 
of the definition of “ creation from nothing ”, ibda‘ ; see Isaac 
Isradi, p. 68. A great number of miscellaneous definitions are 
copied by Israeli . those of absolute knowledge ”, cognition, 
opinion (see for these p. 54), deliberation (p. 56), false, truth 
(see p. 60), absurd (pp. 60-1), estimation (p. 63), contact (p. 65, 

and see above, p. 40), touch (p. 65), love, passion, and desire 
(see for these p. 66). 

The ^extensive borrowings from al-Kindi’s On Definitions made 
by Abu ^yayyan al-Tawhidi, which we have detected in these notes, 
form an impressive counterpart to the procedure of Isaac Israeli 
half a century before. By comparison the three defimitions taken 
from al-Kindl by al-Khuwarizml, a contemporary of al-TawhI(fr, 

! For JaAI read JjJU (the MS.). 

2 For i!jU read (the MS. and al-Kinch). 

Read ma nd hadha’l-^mM mma min and in tarn yaqsnr bihi’l-zamdn (the MS.). 
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in his glossary of teclmical terms {MafdMk aVUlum, ed. G. van 
Vloten), are inconsiderable, but still significant for the influence of 
al“Kindi\s definitions. These are the definitions of will ’’ and 
'' absurd ” (p. 140) and of “ time ’’ (pp. 137-8) ; for the last two 
definitions cf. Isaac Israeli, pp. 60-1, and pp. 74~6 respectively). 
Tlie Istanbul manuscript also belongs to this period — ^it is probably 
of the late tenth century. But afterwards the progress of Islamic 
philosophy made ahKindi’s definitions out of date, and though we 
still find scribes in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries who find it 
worth their while to copy extracts from them (see the first section 
of the present notes), they had had their day. The editor of On 
Definitions often quotes in his notes al-Jurjani’s Ta'nfdt, the standard 
collection of definitions in the late period (dating from the fourteenth 
century) — ^but this should not lead the reader to think that ab J urjani 
reproduced these definitions of al-Kindi. To my knowledge the only 
instance where a definition of al-Jurjani corresponds to one by 
al-Kindi is the defuiition of ''eternal’’ (azall; no. 41). Just as 
al-Kindi’s philosophy in general gave way to those of al-Farabi 
and Ibn Sina, so his definitions fell into oblivion. (Ibn Sina himself 
wrote a treatise on definitions, which superseded that by al-Kindl.) 
But up to the end of the tenth century, i.e. during what may be 
called the Neoplatonic period of Islamic philosophy, al-Kindfs 
definitions were widely used — and this is the main conclusion which 
emerges from the present investigations. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
■ HINDI NTH/N ‘^NO", ^'^NOT ’"' V 

By L. a. Schwarzschild 

In an EXAMINATION of word-phrascs A. Meillet ^ stated long ago : 

Des mots comma oui, non representent le plus liant degre d’abstrac- 
tion qiie piiisse atteindre ainsi une reponse coiisistant en nii senl 
mot.” As has been repeatedly pointed ont, the classical Indo- 
Eiiropean languages did not have any exact equivalent o£ this 
abstract method of expression. The majority of the modern 
languages on the other hand have arrived at these convenient 

special expletive interjections Hindi nahm, like the cognate 
Marathi ndM, Gujerati naM{m), etc. typifies this development of 
most modern Indo-European languages both syntactically and 
formally : it is used as an equivalent of no ” (though it may serve 
also as negative adverb), and it represents an enlargement of the 
old Indo-European negative particle, Sanskrit m. This formal 
and syntactic transformation of Sanskrit na into modern nahm 
has been variously explained. The standard theories involve the 
addition to the negative particle of some part of a substantive 
verb, a development by no means isolated in the Indo-European 
languages.® They may be summarized as follows : — 

I. Theories in which parts of the verb as- ‘‘ to be ” are added. 

{a) Kellogg ^ stated : The common negative nahin, Braj ndhi 
has arisen from the combination of the negative na with the 3rd 
singular dhi of the substantive verb. 

(b) S. K. Chatterji® thinks that "^asati based on Sanskrit asti 
may have been added to to. 

(c) Dwijendranath Basu^ believes that only a derivation from 

^ A. Meillet, Linguistique hiatoriqm et Unguistique ginerale, ii, p. 4, Paris, 1938. 

^ Cf. Bioomfielcl, Langmge^ p. 177, and for the groat variety in the expression 
of the negative of. E. Otto, Stand undAufgaben der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaftf 
p. 18 and p. 24. 

® Of, H. Hirt, Indogermanische Orammatiky vii, Syntax^ pp. 72 ff. 

^ S. H. Kellogg, A Grammar of the. Hindi LaTiguagey 3rd ed., London, 1938, 

p. 281. 

® S. K. Chatter ji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Calcutta, 
1926, p. 1039. 

« Dwijendranath Basu, ** On the Hegative Auxiliary in Bengali,” Indian 
LinguisticSy voL xv, 1955. 
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m + dsit can aeconnt for the Bengali forms. Similar explanations 
were, given ' also by Sen ^ and others. 

IL Theories in which parts of the verb bhu- to be ” are added. 

(а) L. P. Tessitori ^ suggests that the origin of the Old Western 
Rajasthani forms was from na + hui and hum < Pkt huvai, 
hoi < Skt hhamti. 

(б) J. Bloch ^ makes the tentative suggestion that Marathi 

ndhim, which is also found in Apabhram& as ^him, comes from na 
with the addition of Prakrit < Skt dbhavati, cf. Marathi 

dhnem^' to he 

(c) R. L. Turner^ quotes Bloch’s suggestion and he further 
emphasizes the possibility of contamination with the descendants 
of Sanskrit nah% more than the preceding writers did. He is 
followed in this particularly by M. C. Modi.® 

An examination of the evidence of some of the Middle Indo- 
Aryan texts points in the direction envisaged by Professor Turner. 

In the Ardha-Magadhi of the Jain canon, as also in Pali, the 
general structure of negations and affirmations is still very much 
as in the older Indo-European languages. Answers to questions 
are usually in the form of a whole phrase, in most cases containing 
a fixed locution, e.g. Uvasagadasao (edition Vaidya), p. 57, v. 219, 
where the lay disciple Saddllaputta says to the heretic Gosala 
Mankhaliputta : pabhu nam tuhbhe mama dham'tndyarien^ dham- 
movaesaena bJiagamyd Makdvirena saddlim vivddam karettae ? “ Are 
you capable of engaging in a debate with the Venerable Mahavira, 
my instructor and teacher of the Law ? ” No inaUhe samatflie, 
said Gosala Mankhaliputta, this matter is not possible.” Positive 
answers, especially those following on a command, are often ex- 
pressed by the simple word tahd < Sanskrit tathd thus “ even 
so ”, but on the whole affirmations too tend to be complete sentences, 
e.g. Uvasagadasao, p. 45, v. 173 (edition Vaidya) : $e nunam 
Kundalakoliyd attke samaUhe ? Now is this matter possible, 
Kundalakoliya ? ” Hantd attlii. "'^Indeed it is.” 

In spite of this conservatism in syntax there have been important 

^ Sukuraar Sen, “ Index Verbomm of Old Bengali Carya Songs and Fragments,” 
Indian LinguisfdcSt ix, 1946”8. 

2 L. P. Tessitori, “ Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Eajasthani,” 
lA.f 1914-16, paragraph 103. 

^ J. Bloch, JSistoire de la Langue Marathe, Paris, 1918, p. 292, 

^ R. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary^ London, 1931, p, 337h. 

® M. C. Modi in the glossary of the Qurjarardsdvalit Baroda, 1956, p. 235. 

JRAS. APRIL 1959 ^ 
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changes in the form of the negative particle. There appears in the 
canon a series of enlargements of the negative particle for emphasis 
; and distmctiveness. Some of these enlargements date back to 

Sanskrit and differ from their Sanskrit prototypes mainly by their 
1 * jfreqxiency. In the very oldest parts of the canon such as the 

Ayarahgasutta na is still the most frequent type of negation, 
sometimes even ousting md with prohibitions, but elsewhere in the 
canon ^o< no<na-{-u has become the most usual negative 
particle. This may be partially due to the desire to make a clear 
1 /^ ' distinction from the practically meaningless particle nam < nanu,'^ 

which is found so very frequently in the canon. The negative 
I j was less favoured in the later Prakrit dialects, perhaps on account 

, ' of its identity with no < Sanskrit nas — us (Ardhamagadhi 

,, I Again mainly in the older sections of the canon one finds mva 

I \ < Sanslccit naiva^ used much as in Sanskrit, e.g, Ayarahgasutta i, 1. 3. 

This form seems to grow rarer in the later parts of the canon but 
recurs in Jain Sauraseni, also in classical Maharastri as '^ea 

i i ; (Setubandha, Gaud.avaho).^ 

: , Other usual reinforced forms of the negative are Sanskrit nahi 

. - > Prakrit Sanskrit na 4 * api > Prakrit flavin and na + khalu 

> nakhu. In later dialects, such as dramatic Sauraseni and the 
I Maharastri of the lyrics (e.g, Vajj alaggam) nakhu has been weakened 

1 -^ further to nahu and it survives into Apabhramsa and even in the 

early vernacular texts of W. India, e.g. the Gurjararasavali. 
Navi < + (^pi retains a good deal of emphasis in the canon, e.g. 

Panhavagaranaiin : na datihum ria kalieum navi sumarium “ not 
to see, to speak of or even to remember ”. This particle too has 
survived into ApabhramiSa (Bhavisattakaha, etc.), and is found as 
late as the GurjararasS^vali, Vasantavilasa Phagu, 

> nattJii is frequent in Ardha-Magadhi as in Pali and it has clearly 
lost its association with the 3rd person singular and has become 
stereotyped, as is shown by its use with plurals, e.g. ’Yivigasuya, 
story of Mrgaputra : natthi tassa ddragassa hatthd vd pdyd vd kannd 
vd accM vd rmsd vd . , . the boy had no hands or feet or ears or 
eyes or nose Natthi in such cases is scarcely more than just a 
reinforced form of the negative particle. Its survival into 
Apabhramsa and as the modem Gujerati natM is well known. 

^ A less widely accepted altemittive etymology nUnam is given by R. Pxsobel, 


Gframmatik der Prahritsprmhm^ 

^ Quoted by the Paiasaddamahanj;^avo s.v. 
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Apart from these comhinations of the negatiYe particle inlierited 
directly from Sanskrit there are also in the Jain canon new negative 
particles where pnrely Prakritic elements make np the reinforce- 
ment. There is, for instance, the ioim Kidim, This occurs in a fixed 
locution where an offender asks for forgiveness, ending with the 
wotAs ndim hliujjo hara'^ayde '‘and I will not do it again” (e.g. 
Uvasagadasao ii, 113 ed. Vaidya). Ndim has been explained by 
Dr. Vaidya in his note on the passage in question. He compares 
it with f undim which is found in Ardha-Magadhi for < funar 
" again ”. This extension seems to have started among the pro- 
nominal adverbs of time such as Sanskrit kaddcit “ sometimes ” 
> Prakrit haydim. The close association between na and funar 
in particular can be seen from such Prakrit forms as nauna < na 
funar and naundim < na 'punar “ never again ”, and in fact that 
may well be the meaning of the extended form ndim in the passage 
from the Uvasagadasao " never again ”, rather than " not again 

In one passage of the canon there occurs yet a further enlargement 
of the negative probably based on this form, namely ndhi : ndhi 
te mamdhimto suJiam attJii " you will have no joy from me ”, a 
phrase repeated by the enraged heretic Gosala Mankhaliputta 
(Bhagavatisutra xv, 1). This form almost certainly represents 
a contamination of nahi < Sanskrit naU with ndim. Any influence 
of the verbs " to be oiV^s at this early date is imthinkable 

as there was no form of either of these verbs that resembled a type 
^dlii which could coalesce with na to form ndhi in Ardha-Magadhi. 
A change of s to h, such as is encountered in the development of the 
endings of the future is possible in a terminational element,^ but 
would be highly improbable in what is after aU an emphatic negative 
form. This makes a derivation Tidhi < ndsU wellnigh impossible. 
Bhavai^/bJm is obviously phonologically just as unlikely to provide 
the enlargement "^dhi at this date. 

In the later literary Prakrits the most noticeable innovation 
is in the syntactic use of the negation and of nahi < Sanskrit nahi 
in particular. This word is used, nearly always repeated, as an 
interjection " no The repetition seems to be a rhythmic necessity . 
a feeling was still there that an emphatic and direct negation should 
be expressed by a whole phrase ; one single short word was not 
enough. This is characteristic of dramatic §auraseni and especially 

1 Cf. B. L. Turner, “ The phonetic weakness of terminational elements in Indo* 
Aryan,*’ JEAS.f 1927. 
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frequent in tlie works of Bhasa, e.g. Svapnavasavadatta Act Ifr 
•where .a maid asks: Bhattiddfie, jadi so fdd vimvo bJiave . V 
■‘-Princess, if the king were to be ugly . . NaM naJii answers 
Vasavadatta, damsamo evva. “ No, he is handsome.” In some of 
the slightly later dramas one occasionally comes across cases where 
%aU without repetition conveys the meaning of “no”, e,g. 
Mhlavikagnmitra Act III, Malavika : Kim afjiam clumden>a 
mantesi 'i “ Do you say this of your own accord ? ” Maid : NaM, 
bliattvao eddim , . . aJckhardim, “No, these are the words of my 
master.” Even here there is a variant reading with repetition otnaM,, 

But as regards form the post-canonical Prakrit dialects do not 
appear to have either of the unusual reinforced negatives found in 
the canon, ndim and ndM, though ndim is permitted for Prakrit 
by Hemacandra’s Grammar (11.190). In 11.191 Hemacandra even 
gives maim, which must be derived from md “ not ” used with 
injunctions, while the final syllable is due to the influence of ndim ; 
the word maim is not to be found in any texts. The Ardha-Magadhi 
negatives ndim and '^dM are absent even from a popular Jaina- 
Maharastri text like the Vasudevahiiidi> where apart from all the 
ordinary enlarged forms of the negative we find only nai < Sanskrit 
na cidu Nairn and ndhi recur in Apabhram^a : they are found in 
the texts of the Digambaras and Svet§.mbaras alike. The resem- 
blance between the Jain canon and Apabhram& as regards negation 
is more than a coincidence. Nairn and waM used in the particularly 
emphatic passages quoted from the canon, presumably belonged 
to the popular language and survived as emphatic negatives in those 
parts of India where the literary Apabhramsas were formed. They 
were then spread far afield by the literary Apabhramsas, as is shown 
by the wide distribution of the derivatives of Apabhrarnsa ndhi. 

Unlike ndhi, Apabhrarnsa ndim seems to have left few direct 
descendants (possibly Bengali nay may be counted as one of them). 
This was due to the fact that Apabhrani& ^dim was less distinct 
as a negative, being identical with Apabhrarnsa ndim (cf. also 
Apabhrarnsa nam, nmm, ifidvai), which had the meaning of “ like ”, 
“ as if ”, and was clearly the ancestor of modern Hindi ndim. The 
confusion between ndim * not ’ and Tidim ^ “ like ” in Apabhrarnsa 

1 Separate etymologies are usually given for the comparative particles v^dim, 
n^dvai, and but because of their similarity and simultaneous appearance 

they are probably connected -with each other. Ndim is derived from nydyena 
“ in such a manner ” by Bloch, Langm Marathe, p. 205 ; v^dvai from jndmfe 
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affected the other negative particl^^ so that one finds nau '' not 
<.m given by Hemacandra as an equivalent of like ”, while 
on the other hand like ’’ appears with the meaning of not ” 
in the Sandesarasaka. The most curious result of this confusion is 
found in the works of Hemacandra (Grammar IV 444 and 401, v. 3, 
and Kumarapalacarita VIII, 81). Here two particles jam and 
janu appear in the sense of ''like” (ja^u also occurs in the 
Paiimacariu of Svayambhu). It is difficult to dissociate these forms 
from Eastern Hindi jam, '' not ” which are explained by S. K, 
Chatterji ^ fmm yat + na. But ndhi " not ” seems to have been too 
distinctive a form to be affected by this confusion. 

Some further features of negation in Middle Indo- Aryan have a 
bearing on the history of Hindi 7iahm, There is a negative particle 
nd in the M^har^stri of the Gaudavaho, and the Apabhramsa 
7idhi can sometimes be analysed as nd -f hi (e,g. Pahudadoha v. 94). 
This form could well originate from na ca > Prakrit ya '' and 
not”, "nor”, a very frequent combination already in Sanskrit 
and especially so in Middle Indo- Aryan. It would thus form a 
parallel to Apabhramsa ww " not ” < na tu " but not ”. Na ya 
appears in exactly the same combinations as the simple na, and 
scarcely differs from it in meaning in the Jain canon, e.g. na ydvi 
appears in the sense of " not even ”. The Vasudevahinji has 
ya na ya (p. 202, 1 24, Bhavnagar edition), where the ya had to be 
repeated to express the meaning of "and”, as the combination 
na 2 /a had become equivalent to a simple na. Phonetically na and 
the enclitic ya <ca formed one word, and so the ya-4mti was often 
omitted in writing, as for instance in j^a a in the Sauraseni of the 
Malatimadhava p. 400 (Trivandrum edition). Over a large area of 
Northern India one would expect the further contraction of ^a a, 

“it is laiown ” by Bbayani, Paummariu, Glossary b.y. i riaTii from Vedic 

na “like’’ by Alsdorf, EarivamsapurdTuif Glossary b.y. narri- The alternative 
explanation of 7 : 1 am from nanu “ indeed ” is more convincing, as there are numerous 
instances where iiam could easily be interpreted as meaning either “ like ”, “ as 
if ” or “ indeed ” and often in editions of Apabhrarp:5a texts the English translation 
and the Sanskrit commentary are at variance over this. The change of meaning 
from the averative Tmnu > 7 : 1 am to a comparative is late and does not feature in 
Prakrit except in a reconstructed line of the Ltlavaikah^, v. 1308. This late appear- 
ance renders a direct comrection of nam with the Vedic na “ like ” improbable, 
but there is a possibility that Apabhraip^a speakers used similar methods of 
expression to those that brought about the comparative meaning of Vedic im 
“ not ” (of. Macdonell, Vedic OramTmr for Students, paragraph 180), and that the 
comparative particles are in fact derived from the negative. 

^ Of. Baburam Saksena, The Evolution of Awadhi, Allahabad, 1037, p. 309. 
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^aya to by the Apabhram^a period, althongli details of tMs 
pbonetic change are still uncertain.^ The appearance of this form 
tia < na ca gave new vitality to the popular emphatic negative 
ndhi. Nd itself left a number of derivatives in the modern 
vernaculars, it is foimd for instance in Kashmiri and Lahnda and 
in modern Eastern Hindi as well as in earlier texts from that region 
(e.g. the works of Jayasi and Tulsidas). 

The later phonetic development of the Apabhramsa negative 
nahi{m) does not present many problems. The lengthening of the 
final syEable that characterizes the Hindi derivative is probably 
based on the influence of the frequent final -Mn of adverbs such as 
JcaMn. The correspondence of the final of these locative adverbs 
with the final of the negation in some of the other modern Indo- 
Aryan languages lends support to this view : Gujerati has tahi and 
naM(m)y while Old Gujerati has variants such as haMa{m) for the 
locative adverb and naMa{m) for the negative ; Nepali has kahi 
and mh% etc. The syntactic advance shown by the Prakrit of the 
dramas in the use of naAi < Sanskrit as the abstract ’’ 
negative interjection no ” was naturally continued by the more 
popular ndJii, and this gave rise to modern usage. 

1 Por the contraction of the final -^aya of masculine nouns cf, L. Alsdorf, 
Apabhramsa JStudieUylisbmbmgt 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Far "East 

Inteoduction to the Aets or Japah. By (Petee) C. Swanh. 
pp. xi + 220. 168 illustrations. Bruno Cassirer, Oxford (Publisi- 
ers), Ltd., 1958. 

This is not a book for the specialist, its aim being to reach the ordinary 
intelligent person, interested but ignorant of the whole Oriental 
backgroimd and not only of the art. Bo the author has rightly elected to 
simplify to a degree that is intolerable to the expert. This is especially 
obvious in the exposition of Buddhism and the outline of history. 
The analysis and comparison of styles in the diiferent periods are clear, 
and the presentation of the complex material, which as the author frankly 
states omits more than it includes, is pleasantly stimulating. Among the 
omissions are architecture and gardens ; this may be regarded by some 
people as unwarrantable, but for the purpose Mr. Swann had in mind it 
was wise in view of the great range of architecture in period and quality, 
and its intimate relationship with gardens. The bibliography is useful 
only for the beginner ; the large number of rather unfortunate misprints 
detracts somewhat from what is basically a most useful book, and the 
quality of some of the illustrations is pitiful, notably that of the Tohaku 
screen painting in fig. 113 in which all subtlety is lost. In spite of these 
shortcomings, the work is to be recommended for the purpose for which 
it was intended and Mr. Swann is to be congratulated on his achievement. 

Margaret Medley. 


Near and Middle East 

Le Parler Arabe de Djidjelli. By Ph. MARfAis, pp, xxviii + 648. 

Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris. 

This book is divided in the traditional way between “ Phon^tique ” 
and “ Morphologic in the ratio of 1:4, and is concerned with the 
spoken Arabic of Eastern Kabylia. 

It would be presumptuous to review in a short space any book of this 
length, especially when it is also a work of meticulous observation 
and scholarship. But one may permit oneself two general comments, the 
first of general linguistic relevance, the second relating to Hamito- 
Semitic studies in particular. 

It is not always fully realized, in England at any rate, that the 
translation of phonetic description from, say, French into English and 
vice versa is a delicate matter. Faced with the difficult problem of 
describing the continually changing shape of the supra-glottal resonance- 
chambers in the process of speaking, French and British linguists 
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Memorial Andre Basset, pp. 159. Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 1957. 

Tills collection of fifteen articles in memory of the well-loved and 
respected founder of Berber linguistics would surely have met with his 
approval, not only, perhaps not always, for the detail of their content but 
certainly for the fact that contributors include, in addition to Berber 
scholars as such, distinguished Arabists and those whose interests range 
more widely. It is a further tribute to him that five languages (French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, and English) are used in the volume, for he 
succeeded most notably in stimulating outside France a lively interest 
in Berber studies. 

The topics covered range from Berber words in Maltese to the general 
characteristics of the Berber dialect of the Moroccan Rif : with one 
exception, they show a unifying theme of interest in Berber language and 
literature, and include grammar, phonology, lexicography, comparative 
and historical aspects, and etymology ; the exception is of anthropo- 
logical rather than linguistic scope and, as a result, is somewhat out of 
keeping with the rest of the volume but by no means lacking in interest. 
The form of amendment to a printer’s error in the Foreword reveals that 
funds for the enterprise, provided by the Tunisian and Algerian Govern- 
ments of the time and by the Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 
were limited ; for this reason, too, no doubt, contributions are inevitably, 
though unfortunately, short. Given the difficulties, financial and 
polyglottic, with which they were faced, the editors have done an 
admirable job of presentation. 

T. F. Mitchell. 


envisage the mechanism of utterance in such different ways that no 
clear one-to-one correspondence is evident between the systems of 
descriptive terms employed. It is only after some study that one is able, 
for example, to translate um {spirante) mlmre profonde as “ a uvular ”, 
but should spimnte be ''fricative” or "frictionless continuant”? 
How does one translate, SQ>j, postpalatale in a system which includes also 
prepdatale, palatale, velaire, and perhaps also umlaire ? 

The second point, which is of particular relevance to Arabic and 
Berber studies, is summed up in the " Berber ” article of the forth- 
coming latest edition of the Encydopmdia of Islam, where it is stated 
that "an urgent problem is to determine precisely in what respects 
Berber and Maghribi Arabic have affected one another ” ; L. Brimot, 
G. S. Colin, Ch. Pellat, and William Mar^ais have all given a place in 
their work to Berber matters ; it is no small merit of Philippe Mar^ais’ 
work, too, that in it attention is paid to the difficult subject of Arabic- 
Berber relationship. 

A map would have been a welcome addition. 

T. F. Mitchell. 
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Modern Literary Arabic. By David Cowan, pp. 2 d +205. Cambridge 
Daiversity Press, 1968. 35s. iiet. 

Tlie title of tlie book is refresMng because maay Arabic grammars 
seem to ignore anytbing written since tbe Middle Ages. But tlie student 
must not expect any startling innovations. Tbe basic grammar bus not 
altered since Koranic times. TMs book deals with tbe Arabic of modern 
newspapers, magazines, public speakers, and radio, and tbe sentences 
used as examples show a longer and more complicated construction tiian 
tbe antitbetical, often elliptic style of tbe ancient writers. We find adjec- 
tives of tbe form falanu and abstract nonns of tbe form noun iyatun 
now in frequent use, and a slight difference in tbe rules of reported 
speecb ; but tbe modern note appears cbiefly in tbe style, and of course 
in tbe vocabulary. , . 

Tbe Arabic letter ^ain is used in tbe transliteration to avoid confusion 
with tbe glottal stop, and a special sign bas been devised to indicate tbe 
elision of tbe vowel of bamzat-al-wasL Wben tbe vowelling is different 
from wbat tbe student inigbt expect, tbe syllable is underlined to rivet 
Ms attention. It seems ratber carping to mention two misprints. On 
page 16 in tbe transliteration — ma^uratun for ma^buratun, and on 
page 174 — ^in tbe fourth example some of tbe vowels and diacritical 
marks have been shifted one space to tbe right. 

Below tbe beading Subordinate Clauses (p. 94) under ’an, that ” we 
read “ If a subordinate clause after ’an is a factual statement ... it 
is . . . introduced by ’anna ”. TMs is puzzling. Would it not be simpler 
to say that tbe conjunction that ” is rendered in sucb and sncb cases 
by ’an and in sucb and sucb other cases by ’anna ? Again, having been 
told tbe rule that lam with the jussive denies tbe perfect wo find (p. 198) 
this construction rendered first by tbe present and then by tbe future. 
Is not tbe student entitled to some explanation here ? 

An interesting feature is an appendix where tbe principal phonetic 
changes occurring in verbs and nouns with weak radicals are set out in an 
easily remembered way. 

Tbe student who works conscientiously through this book will 
certainly, as tbe author claims, have laid tbe foundation for a mastery of 
Arabic. But, be wisely warns us, much bard work will still lie ahead. 

M. C, Hay. 


Kurds, Turks, and Arabs. Politics, Travel, and Kesearoh in 
North-Eastern Iraq, 1919-1925. By C. J. Edmonds, pp. viii 
+ 457, pL 16, 3 maps. Oxford University Press, London, 1957. 

TMs book is important for geographers, philologists, anthropologists, 
historians, and orientalists alike, and it is mformed by unrivalled 
knowledge of South Kurdistan, It includes much topography ; tbe 
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names applied to different parts of tlie same rivers and ranges ' are 
defined with, valuable precision. Specimens of Kurdish poetry are 
transcribed and translated. Kurdish clothing and houses are described 
and the relevant Kurdish vocabulary is cited. A great deal of local 
history, genealogy, and tribal lore is given. The account of the Kaka'is 
is of special interest, for it supplements and in a few respects modifies 
Professor Minorsky’s article on the Ahl-i-Haqq in the Emyolofsedia of 
Mam, The frequent, puzzling changes in the names and boundaries of 
the administrative units of the area are recorded. There are amusing 
descriptions of the operations against Shaikh Mahmud and of the 
activities of the Mosul Commission. Modern Arab nationalists may be 
surprised that in 1924 Mr. Edmonds should have insisted to the Belgian 
member of that body that “ the awakening of the East was a very real 
thing that could not be ignored, and colonization on Congo lines was now 
quite out of the question in Asia ” (p. 415). A pleasing feature of the 
book far less common than it should be in works of this kind, is the 
generous recognition accorded to the achievements of earlier travellers. 
The plates are excellent, the maps mark all the names they should, the 
proofs have been read with care, and the volume is pleasantly produced. 
It is, however, concerned with only six of the author’s many years of 
distinguished service in Iraq. It is very much to be hoped that he will 
not leave the others unrecorded. 

C. F. Beckingham. 


The Chester Beatty Library. A Catalogue of the Turkish 
Manuscripts and Miniatures. By Y . Minorsky, with an Introduc- 
tion by the late J. Y. S. Wilkinson, pp. xxxvi + 145, 43 plates 
(3 coloured). Dublin, Hodges Figgis and Co., Ltd., 1958, £12 12s. 

Sir Alfred Chester Beatty is the only surviving great collector of 
Oriental manuscripts in the West, and probably the last one, for it is 
hardly conceivable that many more treasures of the kind which he 
owns will now be found in private hands, or, if found, could be bought for 
export. Turcologists should he particularly grateful to him, not only 
for including Turkish MSS. in his wide range of interests, hut also for 
pubhshing this sumptuous catalogue. It is well known that Turkish 
scribes were superb calligraphers, hut, as Sir Alfred points out, much less 
is known of their skill as illuminators ; the magnificent plates in this 
volume, therefore, meet a long felt want, and their value is enhanced by 
Mr. Wilkinson’s expository introduction. The selection of Prof. Minorsky 
as the cataloguer is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work. 
The range of the collection is a wide one ; naturally many of the 
ninety-three MSS. are fine copies of well-known works, but there is a 
high proportion of uniques md copies of very rare ones. The overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the oollecticn m Osmanli i but there are three Persian and 
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( two Arabic MSS, copied in Turkey; three are Qagatay (two works of 
Mir 'Ali §ir Nava’i and/the Maxzanul'Asmr of Mir Haydar) ; one, the 
Dwm of Fudiili, is in Azeri (perhaps, since it is a seventeenth century 
MS., to some extent '^normalized by an Osmanli scribe) ; one, the 
Piwiw of Hidayat (one of only two known copies) is in an interesting 
■; fifteenth century Turkmen (Ak-koyunlu) dialect; and the unique (?) 
Kitahu'VAfM, written by 'Abdullah Mun§i at the Mamlnk court in Egypt 
in A.D. 1445, is probably in a similar dialect. Of the rare or unique 
Osmanli MSS. the following may be mentioned : (1) a pre-A.n. 1450 
; Takvlm (Almanac), one of a class of works whose importance in the 
4 evolution of Turkish historiography is being increasingly recognized ; 
(2) the very rare Life of Muhammad by Darir, a magnificently illumin- 
ated sixteenth century copy of a fourteenth century text, imfortunately 
an un vocalized copy of a vocalized original and so sometimes hard to 
decipher ; (3) the Dwdn of Bihi§ti ; (4) several early 
The price of the book is almost prohibitive for most private students 
but even at twelve guineas it may well be sold at a loss. 

* Gekabd Clausok. 






EiNFUHRUNG IN DIE Geobgisohe Sfkache. By K. Tschenkeli. 

Amirani Verlag, Zurich, 1958. Vol. 1, ixiv -b 628. VoL 2, x + 614. 

70 Swiss fr. 

Apart from a few antiquated, and for the most part slight publications, 
hitherto the only introductions to Georgian in a Western language have 
been Marr-Briere’s Langtte with its heavy emphasis on 

medieval and literary forms and quite unmanageable diffuseness, and 
Yogt’s Esquisse d^une grammaire du georgien mofleme, which, valuable as 
it is, may be considered a monograph for philologists rather than a 
students' manual, and furthermore is concerned only with the con- 
temporary idiom. 

The scope of the present work is altogether wider than that of any of 
its predecessors, and it might be claimed for it that it is the first in its 
field to be designed on the lines of a practical textbook. Phonetics, 
morphology, grammar, etc,, comprise the first volume with primary 
reference to the current language but due regard for older literary 
forms. The second volume consists of exercises, vocabularies, and a 
chrestomathy, drawn for the most part from the literature of the 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. ^ ^ r i 

The grammatical complexity of Georgian is such that any formal 
approach seems perforce to subject the beginner to a whole series of 
painfully analytic treatises on the divers possibilities of its syntactical 
functioning before inviting him to stand back to contemplate with 
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understanding tlie overall structure of even a simple sentence. As, until 
lie lias acquired suck an understanding, ke ‘will necessarilv lack any 
aileqiiatc context of knowledge to wkick to refer tke matter of tke 
analytic expositions, ke may perkaps be excused tke recurrence of a 
sense of kopelessness and tke doubt wketker ke would not do better to 
follow tke distiiiguisked precedent set by Brosset and Marjory Wardrop 
iind begin Ms studies witk a bold onslaugkt on tke Georgian Bible. 
To warn tke neopkyte tkat ke is unlikely to succeed in sifting out from 
tke 600-odd pages of tke first volume of tkis monumental work tke 
empirical essentials and to advise kirn, if ke kas even tke most limited 
knowledge of Russian, to cut kis teetk on Rudenko’s concise Gmmmatiha 
gnizinslcogo gazgJca, is to pass no adverse judgment on its value as a 
comprckensive treatise. Once tke student kas got past tke elementary 
stage ke skould be able to consult it witk ever-increasing profit. 

Tkese volumes are most kandsomely jiroduced, and tke layout — ^tke 
autkor did kis own ty|3e-setting— is excellent ; tke use of keavy type 
most effectively distinguisking wkickever of tke all-important prefixes, 
infixes, or suffixes is relevant to tke discussion. Tke devotion tkat kas 
gone to tkis immense undertaking is beyond praise. 

R. H. Stevenson. 


4; Le Palais Royal d’Ugarit, II (Mission de Eas Skamra, Tome VII : 

I Textes en cuneiformes Alpkabetiques des Aickives Est, Quest et 

|, Centrales). By Charles Virolleaud. pp. xliii + 241, pi. 26. 

1 Imprimerie Nationale and C. Klincksieck, Paris, 1957. 

f Tkis beautifully produced volume continues the series of reports on 

[I' tke Royal Palace of Eas Skamra, ancient XJgarit, and its arckives. 

Abeady produced are tkose volumes dealing witk tke Accadian and 
Hurrian documents from tke East, West, and Central arckives (PEE 
III), and tke Accadian texts from tke Soutk archives (PRU IV). Claude 
Skaeffer prefaces this volume witk a detailed expose preUmmaire md 
there are twenty-six excellent plates mostly of tke tablets under 
discussion. 

Tke texts include most of tke alphabetical texts found during the 
expeditions of 1951-53, and a few found in earlier excavations, with two 
alphabet tablets discovered only in 1955. In tMs volume, M. Vb^ 
kas grouped tke texts according to their content, but there is a useful 
classification by arcMves on pp, xlii-xliii. Tke volume is fully and 
carefully indexed, witk a glossary and name lists on pp. 205-228. 

Tke texts here recorded are nearly all of a secular nature : royal 
decrees, administrative documents, letters and tke like wkick promise to 
add considerably to our knowledge of Ugaritic society during tke two 
centuries or so preceding its collapse in fcke twelfth pre-Ckristian century. 
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For tile Semitic pMIologist tHese noii-lit-iirgical texts have a special 
interest j since, as we should have expected from other ancient cultures, 
notahlj Hebrew and Greek, the later secular prose of Ugarit differed 
markedly from the '' archaic ’’ mixed literary dialect employed for 
religious liturgy. A good example is Viroileaud'S text No. 12 (Inventory 
No. 16.402, Plate IX), the longest piece of prose Has Shamra has yet 
produced. It displays peculiarities in vocabulary and grammatical 
form and s}mtax which are of the greatest interest, and which, failing the 
rigid parallelism and metre of poetry, often present special difficulties in 
interpretation. 

This latest addition to the library of TJgaritica reflects the highest 
credit on its author and editor, and on the press concerned. 


John' Allegro, 


The Living So'cjl ; a study of the meaning op the word NMFMB 
IN THE Old Testament Hebrew language. By A. Murtonen. 
(Studia orientalia edidit Societas Orientalis Femiica XXIII.i.) 
pp. 105. Helsinki, 1958. 


The author’s method is to classify the various uses of N., discuss 
typical examples with border-line cases, and then to ask what was the 
idea lying behind them all Beginning with vital principle the meaning 
passes through life, individual, the subject of action or passion, and 
some special aspect of activity like desire. The meaning fish ” is now 
seen to be an error of the English AV. Of course, much of this has been 
said before. An animal is often called a living N.” but only once is this 
term applied to a man ; N. of a dead (man) ” occurs but dead N.” 
never. The author tends to treat the OT as if it all belonged to one 
period but he makes the point that N. was individualized only gradually, 
that the boundaries of personality were at first vague, that there was no 
sharp division between a man and his family or tribe ; a state of mind 
not peculiar to the Hebrews. Some passages on which the author relies 
may be otherwise explained ; Hebrew uses the singular when men- 
tioning things of which every member of a crowd possesses one, e.g. the 
heart of the people. In Accadian one of the meanings^ of m^iUu is 
“ throat ” and this is accepted as the primary sense, passing easily into 
‘‘ breathing, breath, life Such phrases as the N. is the blood only 
express the close connection between the two, not their identity. ^ It is a 
question whether a full discussion of N. is possible without considering 
its connection with ruah “ spirit ” for in early times these were 
indistingnishable. There is an index of passages of Scripture and a list 
of all occurrences of N. in the OT. A careful piece of "work. 


A. S. Tritton. 
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Album . de Paleographib Arabb. By G. Vajba. Paris, Adrien,- . 

Maisonneuve, 1958. Francs 3,700. 

VOn seventy-seven plates are ninety-four faesiiniles, .all. but niiie' 
the size of the originals. Apart from the kufic texts the documents are 
grouped by countries, ranging from Spain to India, and in chronological 
order witiiin the group. There are some Christian documents, one Druse 
and one in Arabic letters. In two or three texts it is 

hard to disentangle the letters from stains in the paper, and coloured inks 
do not always come out clearly; otherwise the reproductions are 
admirable. As the oldest dated MSS. come from Iraq, one would suggest 
that that gi‘oup should have followed on the kufic. One is left 
wondering how anyone dares to date a MS. from the writing alone. 

A. S., Tb'ittok. 


Aspects be la Civilisation 1 lAge bu Fbatriarcat. By J, M. 
Lambert. (Bibliotheque de la faculte de droit et des sciences 
economiques de FUniversite d’ Alger, vol. xxviii.) pp. 169. Alger, 
1958. 

The customs whereby the successor is the eldest member of the ruling 
clan or the son of the dead ruler’s sister with the variant that a man rules 
by right of his wife are derived from a primitive community of women. 
These customs are examined in Elam and Mesopotamia, among the 
Berbers, particularly the Tuareg, and in the Canary Islands. But 
customs depending on patrilinear descent may exist with others derived 
from matrilinear descent ; there may he different rules for succession to 
real and personal property. This is illustrated from Rome and the 
Tuareg. A later stage is that a man may have only one wife whose son is 
his heir and any number of secondary wives whose sons have to be 
recognized by the father or the king to rank as heirs. Parallels to some of 
these customs existed among the Irish. Several variants of the jus 
primm metis are discussed. In Tunisia women go on pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Sidi Gennaou, no men allowed. It is argued that this saint’s 
name is the Greek Oennaios, a name denoting local gods. From this 
starting point the author wanders over north Africa including Roman 
dedications to Bii Mauri^ bathing customs of women, origin of the 
word djinn, phallic significance of the towers on the heads of Tyche and 
city goddesses, and Muslim pilgrim rites. There is no index. 

A, S. Tritton. 


Qumran Stubies. By Ch. Rabin. Scripta Judaica, ii. O.U.P., 1957. 

- ' Professor Rabin, whose edition of the Damascus Document was 
recently so widely acclaimed, has now contributed an important book on 
the general study of the Qumran scrolls. The unique value of the hook is 
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)he Scmptubes of the I>ead Sea Sect in Enolish Tbansiation. 

By T. H. Gastee. pp. 359. Seeker and Warburg, 1967. 

Tbe first edition of this book appeared in the Doubleday Anebor 
looks, 1956, but this new edition has additional material, partocularly 
he Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon and some sectarian hymns. Because 
fc claims to offer the general reader a translation of all the major soro Is, 
he book is supremely important, and better than a dozen popular 
nstructions for providing a perspective for the Q^an isoove^. 
Tor this reason, two criteria, at least, should be apphed. Firstly, tfie 
■endering should be readable and reasonably correct. On tbs standab, 
laster’s book is eminently satisfactory, though possibly there 
nany “ origmal compositions ” m places where the texts are 
Che second is that the author should avoid usmg theories wbeh b e 
lot gamed substantial support. On tbs pomt reference must be made to 
bster’s interpretation of the term “Teacher of Righteousness . 


based on the specialist Rabbmio knowledge of the author— a specializa- 
tion all too rare among Qumran students. The author’s method is 
literary comparison of the scrolls and Mishnah and Talmudic writmgs. 
His theory is that Pharisees, rather than Essenes, formed the New 
Covenanters of Qumran. They are not, however, the Pharisees of 
Eabbinio Judaism, but the successors of an earlier group, the labuvah, 
which flourished as an exclusive Jewish orgamzation m the first century 
B.C., and was subsequently ousted by the less rigid Rabbimc Pharisaism 
in the post-70 a.d. era. The Qumran literature, Rabm thinks, belongs to 
the “ point of transition between Pharisaism and Rabbinic Judaism ”, 
and thus reflects the conditions of the first century a.d. The sect 
occupied the main buildmg at Elirbet Qumran during the second 
phase of its bstory, i.e. between 4 B.c. and a.d. 70. 

Rabin’s hypothesis rests on a comparison— rendered in detailed 
translation— of relevant texts ftom Qumran and Rabbimc writings 
which show affinities m the matter of Novitiate, private property, the 
Holy Congregation, and the Sect and its opponents. The parallels are 
striking, and as far as they go, convmeing. There are, however, other 
items mainly of a theological character, wMch are not included, and there 
is little reference to the archaeological side of the Qumran discovery. 
Yet, even if one concedes that the book is unlikely to overtbow the 
now well-established identity of Qumranites and some form of Essemsm, 
Rabin has certamly succeeded m demonstratmg another equally 
important point, that Rabbmio material, rightly understood, may well 
contribute to our knowledge of Essemsm, and so help to fill m the picture 
of Qumran and its relevance for the religious bstory of the Jews. 

B. J. Robbkts. 
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It is generally assumed tliat he is an individual, but Gaster argues that 
the term refers not to one person but an, office. , He, may be .right, and 
certainly the confusion wliich now obtains in. the matter of, attempted ' 
identifications could be resolved on this theory. But in its present form 
it is Gaster’s own idea, and is too revolutionary to be used in a book 
such as this, where the Teacher figures basically in a number of scrolls. 
The same criticism might be levelled at some of the conclusions adopted 
about affinities and differences between the scrolls and the New^ 
Testament. 

Nevertheless the general impression left by the book is one of 
excellence. 

B. J. 'Bobekts. 


A Short Account op Early Muslim Architecture. By K. A. G. 
Gres WELL. pp. 330. 72 plates + 64 figures in text. Pelican 
Books. London, 1958. 8s. 6<Z. 

Professor Greswell belongs to that elect group like Schlieman and 
Evans, Petrie and Woolley, who have devoted a life-time to the 
enrichment of our knowledge of man’s achievements. His work has 
brought him international renown. 

Hitherto, Creswell’s classics on Muslim architecture have been 
sumptuous and very expensive. This volume remedies that. It is not 
a precis ; it is a miniature, bearing the same relationship to its great 
predecessors as, say, a Gosway to a Keynolds, except that here both are 
by the same master. 500,000 words have been reduced to 100,000, and 
new material about the Ka'aba and ai-Walid’s palace on Lake Tiberias 
have been added. 

Architecture is a most precise art, in which the drawing hoard is as 
important as the dream. Professor Greswell often describes with 
imagination : he always measures with accuracy. The initial quality of 
Muslim art — so pujjzling to a newcomer — ^is set forth at the beginning of 
the book. Then comes a thoroughgoing display of the creations of 
the Umayyad-Hellenistic, and of the Abbaside-Persian masters. The 
Dome of the Kock has never been better explained, and no pilgrim to 
Jerusalem should fail to put this book in his scrip. He will find it 
equally useful in Damascus, in the “ Desert Castles ”, in Xlkhaidir or 
Qairawan, Cairo or Cordova. The delightful plates have been 
reproduced superbly. 

Students of early Islamic architecture will notice only one omission. 
There is no reference to Khirbet Mifjir — ^the palace of Hisham at 
Jericho. This is deliberate as a definitive work on this site is due before 
the end of the year. 

Stewart Perowne. 
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A LA Decouverte de l'Arabie. By Jacqueline Pirenne. (Collection 
“ FAventure dn Passe ”.) pp. 327. Paris, 1958. 

Copiously illustrated, even to its end papers, by maps, photographs, 
sketches, and reproductions of ancient charts and pictures, tliis volume 
presents a concise account, carefully documented, of how the western 
world’s knowledge of Arabia developed from early days to the late 
nineteenth century. 

The earliest witness of importance, Lodovico Bartema (1503), is the 
first of the serious explorers, giving us the outline, inevitably somewhat 
dim and uncertain, of a picture which was to be developed and extended 
to its present fullness by generations of travellers. During the next two 
centuries it is a story of Portuguese, Dutch, and English adventurers 
whose reports on the whole have no great scientific value, with one 
bright exception, Joseph Pitts of Exeter, who in 1680 made the Pilgrim- 
age with his master, an Algerine pirate who had captured him some 
;pears before. The view Joseph took of Islam and its founder and 
expressed on occasion, after the manner of his age, in terms of lively 
vituperation, did not deter him from setting down an astonishingly 
accurate and vivid account of the ceremonies at Mecca and Medina. 

Denmark can claim credit for the first truly scientific expedition 
undertaken in 1762 by five experts including Carsten Niebuhr who alone 
returned alive. His keen powers of observation, careful scrutiny of fiicts, 
and insight into the Arab character place Niebuhr among the first of the 
great reporters, at least as regards Southern Arabia. As yet, little was 
known in Europe about the central territory where Wahhabi rule was 
now in the ascendant. To this region explorers of the early nineteenth 
century turned their steps, beginning in 1807 with that strange character 
the Spaniard Badia, alias 'Ali Bey al-‘Abbasx, many of whose valuable 
notes on topography and the Meccan pilgrimage are quoted. Following 
an account of the ill-fated Seetzen, dead from poison in 1811 (there is a 
reproduction of his copy of a Himyarite inscription, the first ever seen in 
Europe), the author devotes an interesting section to the achievements of 
his iuclder successor Burckhardt whose perceptive and illuminating 
descriptions of Bedouin life, the Hijaz and the holy places rank him 
among the truly great explorers. Due recogmtion is also given to the 
useful results of Tamisier’s trek through Asir with the army of Ahmad 
Pasha and to the journeys of Wallin and Guarmani by different routes 
down from the north to Ha’il and beyond. As for Palgrave, a special 
chapter deals with his romantic narrative and the exposure of its many 
errors and fabrications by expert witnesses, notably Philby. Finally we 
are given a rapid survey of expeditions to Arabia Felix from the late 
eighteenth century onwards, with special reference to the discovery of 
ancient monuments due in large measure to Arnaud’s tenacity and 
enterprise which laid the foundation of South Arabian archseology and 
epigraphy. 
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, . Althoiigli the narrative does not go beyond 1870 or thereabouts, by 
.wliicb time the' broad outlines of the peninsula’s geogi'apby and sociology „ 
bad been pretty well established, still it is an immense subject even up, to 
that point, and a glance at. the formidable catalogue of sources used; 
;g,ives some id ea of the task of selection and compression . which . the 
author was faced with, and on the whole has admirably performed, 
rounding up and vividly presenting the chief actors and their achieve- 
ments within the narrow compass of some 300 pages, with no omissions 
of any consequence. Except one, and he is Bit Eichard Burton, no less. 
It may surprise many to hnd Ms name dismissed in a single line as being 
among those who “ n’apporteront plus grand-chose de neuf But 
surely, at least in regard to Medina, he added considerably to Burckhardt’s 
information. Not only was he an assiduous collector of facts at first 
hand and often at grave personal risk, but he also had the art and spirit 
to record them without being a crasMng bore, which no doubt has earned 
Mm a black mark from historians of the bloodless school whose touch 
petrifies. Mile Pirenne’s scholarly, sensitive, and highly readable work 
bears ample witness that she does not belong to liistorians of that type. 

A. S. Fulton. 


The Travels of Ibn Battuta a.d. 1325-1354, Vol. I. Td. by H. A. E. 

Gibb. pp. xvii + 269. Published for the Hakluyt Society by 
’^Cambridge University Press, 1958. 

Sir Hamilton Gibb’s earlier volume of selections, Ihn Battuta^ $ 
Travels in Asia Broadway Travellers series, London, 1929, 

is now to be followed by a full translation, of wMch tMs is the first of 
four volumes. The basic text is the standard edition of Defremery and 
Sanguinetti (1853-58) with certain corrections on points of detail. 
The biographical annotations to the admirable translation are of 
particular interest to orientalist Mstorians of the fourteenth century 
since Sir Hamilton Gibb has taken considerable pains to identify the 
numerous personalities mentioned in the text and to indicate references 
to them in other Arabic sources. His identification of places contributes 
to the Mstorical geography of the region, and notes explaining Koranic, 
literary, and other allusions will be of especial value to readers who are 
not orientalists. A Foreword gives the information on the life of Ibn 
Battuta provided by Ms own narrative and the brief biograpMcal 
notice in Al-Durar al-Kdmina, TMs volume, divided into five chapters, 
covers Ibn Battuta’s early journeys across North Africa, through 
Syria and the Hijaz, and to al-Najaf. There is a full biblio- 
graphy of medieval texts and modern works. 

P. M. Holt. 
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Contributions to Arabic Metrolgoy I. Early Arabic Glass 
Weights and Measure Stamps Acquired by the American 
Numismatic Society, 1951-1956. By George C. Miles, pp. x ™|~ 
124 + xiii plates. (Numismatic Notes and Mouograpts No 141.) 
New York, Tke American Numismatic Society, 1958. 

Tkis moiiograj)lL by one of tbe world’s leading Islamic numismatists 
is a most valuable contribution to tbe study of Arabic metrology. 
Dr. Miles has already published the standard works on early Arabic 
o-lass weights and stamps (NNM, Nos. Ill and 120). The present 
volume is in a way a continuation of these, but also in it the author 
embarks on a new survey of all known early Arabic metrological objects 
with a view to a final corpus. 

In this, the first, part of the projected series of catalogues Miles 
describes almost 300 items which have been acquired by the ANS since 
1951 ; of these no fewer than eighty are hitherto unpublished types. 
The pieces chiefly of Umaiyad and 'Abbasid officials, with a few Tulunids, 
and anonymous and unidentified specimens, are meticulously described 
and translated, wherever possible, with copious and most valuable 
annotations. The plates are also, considering the nature of the material 
illustrated, of a high standard. There are also useful indexes. 

The present reviewer entirely agrees with Miles (pp. 107 f.) that the 
ring-weights published a few years ago by Professor Paul Balog as early 
Umaiyad pieces, bearing the date (a.h.) 88, can on epigraphical grounds 
be assigned to a century or so later, in spite of the absence of the word 
for the “ hundred ” (or more likely two hundred ”). 

John Walker. 


Political Thought in Medieval Islam, An Introductory Outline. 
By B. I. J. Rosenthal, pp. xii + 324. Cambridge University 
Press, 1958. 355.net 

The appearance of a comprehensive book on Muslim political 
philosophy is opportune now, when this aspect of general philosophy in 
Islam is attracting growing attention and when the political future of 
Islam remains uncertain. This work contains little that has direct 
reference to the aspirations and doubts of to-day (the author glances at 
Ihn Taimlyah in this connection on pp. 60-1), but by recalling atten- 
tion to the views on political subjects of some of the^ greatest Muslim 
thinkers of the past, it has relevance beyond academic circles. ^ 

In any system based on a revealed law or premisses having a divine 
sanction philosophy, if it appears at all, is a secondary manifestation , 
coming after the theology of the system, it is a rationalized account 
of the content of the revelation, and has remained always to some 
extent at variance with it. Islam is no exception,^ and Muslm 
philosophy made its appearance when the theology derived from the 
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Qur'an and expressed in the Bhari'ali (the all-embracing religious law 
of Islam) was already mature. As far as politics is coiicemecl, the Muslim 
jurists, as Dr. Eosenthal shows, expounded as part of the Sharlhh 
a doctrine of the ideal Caliphate, based on what was assumed to have 
been tlie practice of the first four successors of Mubaniinad; and this: 
discussion together with the views of moralists and men of affairs on 
the art of government (p. 113), influenced often by reminiscences of 
Sasaiiid Persia (pp. 68 ff.), may be said to represent the constitutional 
theory of medieval Islam, dealt with in Part I of the book (pp. 13-109.) . 
Dr. Roseiitlial emphasizes the constant effort of the jurists to bring 
their theory of the Caliphate into line with contemporary political 
reality, an effort in which they succeeded to the extent that the Cali- 
phate was ];)reserved both as an institution and as a universal idea after 
the extinction of the Abbasid caliphate in 1258 (p. 22). Explicit or 
implicit in what he says of this and other aspects of the SharPah is the 
author’s appreciation of the immeasurable value of the Torah for the 
Jews. ■ . ' 

Political philosophy properly speaking is discussed in Part II (pp, 113- 
233). Emerging from the Greek texts, notably the Repuhlio and the 
NicomacJiean Ethics or perhaps rather Hellenistic compendia and 
commentaries on these (available in Arabic from the ninth century), the 
central problem of political philosophy, as of Islamic philosophy 
generally, is the reconciliation of reason, in this case the man-made 
Nomos of the Ideal State, and the prophetically revealed Sharfah 
(pp. 118, 210). The philosophers, for whom as much as for the jurists 
the Sharfali remains the authoritative guarantor of happiness in 
this life and the next (pp. 7, 131), are thus religious philosophers 
(pp. 3, 113). Common ground between them and the Greeks is alforded, 
as the author claims (p. 210, cf. pp. 116, 131, 139, 148, 209), by the 
central place of law and justice in the political thought of Plato and 
Aristotle as well as in Islam. The study of the Greek texts led the 
Muslim philosophers to grasp more fully the political character of the 
Sharfah (pp. 116, 185-6). Einaliy, as in Averroes (Ibn Rushd), 
wlhie the superiority of the Sharfah (in view of its origin and more 
comprehensive character) is maintained, its aim is seen to he identical 
with that of philosophy (p. 208), 

Dr. RosenthaFs book provides valuable insights into the general 
character of political thought in Islam ; and, especially in Part II, he 
has a number of important points to make, e.g. the dependence of 
Averroes on al-Earabl (pp. 199 ff.). (Much of the material of Part II is to 
be found in more extended form in the author’s earlier articles and in 
Ms recently published Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s Rejiuhlic ”, 
Cambridge University Press, 1956.) 

i :■ In view of the wide range and at the same time still provisional 
character (pp, 5, 177) of the present work it is, perhaps, not surprising 
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tliat it contains inncli witk wMcli a reviewer will disagree. Tkis we are 
told (pp. 134-5) tliat al-Farabi terms ail the imperfect statCvS wliioli, 
following Plato, lie discusses and contrasts with the ideal State, 
'^‘ignorant states/' the reference for this being given as Madlnah 
fddilaJi, p. 61, 1. 17, and Siydsah^ p. 58, 11. 7 ff. It seems quite clear 
from the first passage and the subsequent discussion, where one may 
draw attention to the words iva-ammd al-niadmah ahfdsiqah (p. 62, 
11. 20-1), and also from the context of the second passage, that ahParabi 
regarded at least three classes of states as opposed to the Ideal, viz., in 
addition to the ignorant state, the immoral (vicious) state and the 
misguided (erring) state. In the Madmah fddilah (loc. cit.) he admits 
a fourth class, not very important, the altered (transformed) state. 
It is plain from the relatively large amount of space assigned to it that 
of these the ignorant state is the most important and, unlike the others, 
includes a number of distinct types. Evidently misled by this, 
Dr. Eosenthal gives the vicious, transformed, and erring states as 
additional types of the ignorant state (p. 137). On the other hand, he 
correctly speaks on p. 168 of “ the three states which Al-Farabi opposes 
to the ideal state in his Siydsa Al-Farabi’s three-fold classification 
as above of the imperfect states is also accepted by al-Dawwani 
(cf. p, 218). As a generic term for all the imperfect states we have siydsdt 
fdsidahf '' corrupt politics " in the Fuml ahmadanl (§ 88, see below). 

The author speaks of al-Farabi's TahsU al-sa^ddah in comparison 
with the Madmah fddilah and the Siydsah as “ the most important, 
independent, and mature of the three " (p. 125) and as “ a much more 
original composition ” than the Madmah fddilah (p. 132). This was 
scarcely the opinion of Muslim critics, as may be seen from the words 
of one of them reported by Ibn abi Usaibi'ah (II, 136), and it is the 
Madmah fddilah which is continually quoted by later writers. The 
TahsU is scarcely ever quoted. Dr. Eosenthal further gives the order of 
composition of the three works as first the Madmah fddilah, then the 
Siydsah, and last the TaJisll (p. 141). But as we learn from Ibn abl 
Usaibi'ah (II, 138--9) al-Farabi completed the Madmah fddilah in 
331/942-3. The Siydsah and the Fu§ul al- Madam are presumably 
later, as Dr. Eosenthal seems to admit (pp. 132-3, 141-2). At all 
events we know that al-Farabi was still occupied with the Madlnah 
fddilah in 337/948-9 (Ibn abi XJsaibi'ah, loc. oit.). Yet in the Tah§il 
ai-Farabi promises to describe separately the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. This intention was afterwards carried out in the De Phtonis 
philosopMa and its companion treatise on Aristotle. There is certainly 
no room for all this literary activity in the period after 337/948-9 
during which on Dr, EosenthaTs assximption the composition of the 
TahsU would most naturally fall, for al-FarabI died in Eajab, 339 
(December, 950). The conclusion would be that it is earlier than the 
other works. 
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.Again, we read 'Mike Plato, Al-Farabi starts : from tbe ideal state, 
whose .iirst ruler must possess twelve qualifications wMcli are all derived 
from Plato, Aware of the near-impossibiiity of finding such a perfect 
man Al-Farabl is satisfied if the ruler has six or even five of these quali- 
ties ” (p. 133). This is not what the text quoted {MacMnahfadilah, 59-60) 
says. Al-Farabl there gives first a list of twelve or thirteen innate 
qualities {hliadah) 'which the first chief or ideal ruler must possess. 
When the possessor of these qualities by nature (60, I. 13) conies to 
maturity there must then be realized " those six conditions which have 
been mentioned previously, or five of them ’h The conditions (shard'it) 
in fact have been stated, though somewhat indistinctly, immediately 
before the list of qualities (58-9). The ideal requirements are con- 
siderably more stringent than Dr. Bosenthal supposes. 

As regards Avempace (Ibn Bajjah), Dr. Eosenthai is inclined to 
chide him for what he calls Ms egotism (p. 173) in refusing (in the person 
of the solitary sage of the Tadblr al-mutawaJ^i^id) to take part in the life 
of the imperfect states. Avempace has turned his back on Plato and 
Aristotle as well as on Islam ” (ibid.). This judgment is sui‘ely unjusti- 
fied. In the opinion of Averroes, Avemplace believed that Plato’s 
Republic offered a complete discussion of the Ideal State (cited p. 175), 
and for Ibn Khaldun in the MuqaddimaJi he is one of the typical Islamic 
philosophers, with al-Farabi and Avicenna in the East and Averroes in 
the West, remaining undifferentiated from the others in the respects 
mentioned. The position of Avempace is strictly in accord with Plato’s 
doctrine concerning the philosopher’s ''compeers in other states” 
(as indeed is realized by Dr. Rosenthal, p. 173) who " may quite 
reasonably refuse to collaborate : there they have sprung up, like a 
self-sown plant, in spite of their country’s institutions ; no one has 
fostered their growth, and they cannot be expected to show gratitude 
for a care they have never received {Republic, 520 B — ^the source of the 
"plants” or "weeds” [nawdhit) for certain individuals in al-Farabi 
and Avempace, as Dr. Rosenthal has been the first to point out — F. M. 
Cornford’s translation, quoted p. 172). It is also in line with al-Farabi : 
" It is wrong therefore for the virtuous man to remain in the corrupt 
polities, and he must emigrate to the Ideal States, if such exist in 
actuality in Ms time. If they do not exist, then the virtuous man is a 
stranger in the present world and wretched in life, and to die is prefer- 
able for Mm than to {Fuqvl al-madani, §88). Here al-Farabi 

speaks emphatically of the duty of the virtuous man to leave the 
imperfect states and of his unenviable condition if there is nowhere 
for him to go. The Tadblr al-mutawahhid may be said to offer the 
solution of al-Farabi’s dilemma, by its recommendation of theoretical 
withdrawal as a means to the good life, even in the existing imperfect 
states. In the case of Avempace it may be more appropriate to speak 
of development than of " deviation ” (heading of Chapter VIII). 
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Dr. Eos(^ntlial says notMng at all, but wMcb seem to liaveat least as good 
a claim to be included in bis volume as several of those that do appear. 
Even an introductory outiixie should find room for mention of the 
interesting al-asmr (Secretum Secretoruni), sometimes identified 
under the title Kildb al-siydmli -with the Politics of Aristotle and much 
read in translation in medieval Europe. We might also expect to hear 
something of the Kitdb al-siycmh li-Ajldtun of Ibn al-Dayah, first 
edited by Jamil ab'Azm (Beirut, no date), then by Abdurrahman 
Badawi in Al-timl al-Yundmyah, Part I; the Kitdb fi^l-siydsah of 
al-WazTr al-Maghribi, edited in 1948 by Dr. Sami Dahan ; the Suluh 
aUmlihfl tadblr d-mamdUIc of Ibn al-Eabi^ at one time considered the 
first work on philosophy among the Arabs (Brockelmaiin, GescMcJite 
der araUsohen Litteratur, ed. 1, 1, 209), an eiTor subsequently corrected ; 
also several pages in the Tmiblh of ahMas'udi, closely connected with 
al-Farabfs Madimli fddilah, Emown or unknown to Dr. Rosenthal, 
there is nothing about these contributions in his book. 

There is also the question of presentation. The style of the book is 
sometimes loose, and it appears to be insufficiently corrected. The discus- 
sion in the text is often far too detailed for ready comprehension. 
Salient biographical facts about the authors discussed are relegated to 
the notes, which contain a mass of material not invariably strictly 
neeessMy (seventy-two pages of notes to 233 of text seem too many in 
a work of this type). There is no regular bibliography (though the 
Index and Glossary are full and good). 

To sum up, the work appears to contain too much, as well as too 
little, to achieve the aim of the ideal outline. The difficulties of 
Dr. Rosenthal’s task were great, and he has at least in part overcome 
them. The book will undoubtedly be read, which is not the fate of all 
works on Islamic philosophy, and, in particular, consulted by the 
specialists to their profit, but it lacks simplicity and complete authority, 
and hence its usefulness to the general reader and to the young student 
is likely to be a good deal less. 

■ D;.M. 'Dunlop. 


South-East Asia 

The Bbonze-Iron Aoe of Indonesia.. By H. R. Van Heekeren. 
pp. 108, 25 figs., and 34 plates. Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 

The title of this companion volume to the author’s work on the Stone 
Age indicates that in Indonesia bronze objects have always been found 
associated with iron ones. Like its predecessor this volume will long 
remain a standard work. The chance finds of bronze axes, drums and 
vessels are carefully dealt with island by island ; then comes a section 
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on tile megalitliio cultures, and in tke tMrd part tlie results of excava- 
tions at urn cemeteries are discussed. Adequate illustration and 
exliaustive bibliograpliy admirably supplement the text, The final 
chapter provides a useful summary of Heine-Geldern’s theory of the 
origins of the Dongson culture, which the author remarks (p. 95) has 
now been accepted by ail writers on the subject — except Karlgren. 

In Part II, Megalithic Cultures, he accepts the division of these into 
ant' older and a " younger ’’ culture. But because no megalith in the 
area has yet been found with neolithic remains " older ’’ and " younger '' 
are lumped together as of the Bronze Age. This is likely to confuse the 
issue for future research, and is opposed to evidence that provides a 
strong presumption that the " older culture originated in the neolithic. 
For (1) in Ms previous volume (p. 131) the author stated that the 
required evidence is available for the megaliths of East Polynesia. 
(2) As originally shown by Heine-Geldern, the older megalithic, un- 
mixed with the younger, survives among the Angami Nagas, accom- 
panied by a primitive type of ornament very different from the Dongson. 
Another point. On p. 19 the author mentions, but does not deal with, 
the living megalitMo culture of Nias, saying that it " is best left to 
the ethnologists But prehistory cannot afford such watertight 
compartments : every word that the author Mmself says on p. 44 about 
the religious significance of megaliths is derived from ethnology. 

H. G* Quabitch Wales. 


Angkor et le Cambodge ait XVI® SiiJOLE d’Aprj^s les Sources 
P oRTUGAiSES ET Espagnoles. By Berharb P. Groslier. pp. 194, 
7 maps and plans. Amiales du Mus4e Guimet, Tome LXIII®, 1958. 

The core of tMs interesting book is a Mtherto unpublished account 
of Angkor by Diogo de Couto, recently discovered by Prof. C. E. Boxer. 
It is the earliest surviving European description of Angkor, based on 
information given to de Couto by the Capuchin missionary Er. Antonio 
da Magdalena, who visited Angkor 1585--6. Much fuller than accounts 
published early in the seventeenth century it contains valuable new 
facts. Around tMs central core M. Groslierhas compiled a comprehensive 
conspectus of what is known of sixteenth century Angkor and Cambodia 
from local chronicles, as well as from other European accounts wMch 
are here conveniently reprinted. His original contribution is mainly 
an illuminating archaeological commentary on the early descriptions 
in the light of what is known to-day. The most interesting part of 
de Couto’s account tells of the temporary re-ocoupation of Angkor by 
King Satha, and describes the city’s canals and hydraulic engineering 
works wMoh it was then still found possible to put in working order. 
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M. Groslier has made a special study of this canal system from aerial 
survey which he elucidates with several large plans. At the same time 
he rtigrets (p, 102) that the absence of all serious excavations (apart 
from "the mexe clearing of monuments) is cruelly felt in this domain. 
Ajiotlier noteworthy point in de Couto’s account is that this alone of 
all the earlier desciiptions of Angkor recognises the Indian aspect of the 
Khmer ruins, an aspect on which modern interpretation has been 
concentrated. But M. Groslier remarks (p. 116) that happily a beginning 
is now being made to reveal the pre-Indian basis : “ The fundamental 
religion of Khmer society, beneath its brilliant Indian mantle, was 
the cult of the waters and the earth.’* 

H. G. Quaritch Wabes. 


Longmans’ Malay Studies Series (Literature) : — Kesusastmnan 
Melayu. Anthologies of Malay History, Poetry, Hindu and 
Javanese tales, Malay folk and rhapsodist tales, works from the 
Arabic and Persian, and cycles of tales. London, 1958. 6 vols. 

This anonymous anthology betrays its compiler’s thorough and 
extensive knowledge of Malay literature. The vigorous and concise 
style of the English introductory notes and the wealth of information 
they give dispel any doubts one might have about the identity of their 
author. In these anthologies, as in his dictionaries, Sir Kichard Winstedt 
has combined practical usefulness with a high scholarly standard. 
This is a series of schoolbooks for Malayan pupils, but at the same time 
it is a valuable supplement to the author’s History of Malay 
Literature ” and it contains many texts never published before. 

There are some marks of haste : a number of misprints, especially 
in Vol. V, and a queer confusion concerning the story of Joseph in the 
same volume. The introduction mentions an old version of the Koranic 
story of Yusuf translated from a Persian model, but the text gives a 
fragment of what seems to be a nineteenth century version of the Bible 
story. Hamzah Eansuri’s heretical mysticism was not condemned by 
Iskandar Muda (Vol, II, 48, 116) but by his successor Iskandar Thani. 
I think Hamzah’s quatrains should not be detached from their context 
(the three quatrains printed as one group are from pp. 59, 104, and 109 of 
Doorenbos’ edition ; the second group includes couplets from pp. 21, 22, 
46, 61, 83). Hamzah’s authorship of the ShaHr dagang^ from which 
four of these couplets are taken is dubious. 

But these are minor defects in a work otherwise of high quality. 
Texts not previously published are found in Vol. Ill (Cherita Hindu 
dan Jawa), V (Cherita ^Arab dan Farsi, some from Winstedt’s own 
MS. of the Hikayat Iskandar) and VI (from the long Hikayat Bakhtiyar 
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m tlie EafS.es collection). Tliere are some delightful episodes taken 
Ixoni printed texts, such as the Malay description of life at the Goverixor- 
GeneraFs court in Batavia, 1822 ; P. P. Eoorda van Eysinga and C. van 
Aiigelbeek were the authorities on Malay language and cixstoinuS. 

The publisher promises a final volume of modern Malay prose, 

P. VOORIIOEVE. 


The Crescent and the Eising Sun. (Indonesian Islam under the 
Japanese occupation, 1942-1945). By Harry J. Benda, pp. i-xiv 
+ 1-320. 

This valuable and objective study is the result of a seven years' 
sojourn in Indonesia, the author’s friendship with several Dutch 
scholars and the teaching of Indonesian refugees at Cornell University, 
Mr. Benda claims to have used “ a unique collection of primary materials 
relating to the Japanese occupation of Indonesia ", a claim borne out by 
eighty-six pages of notes and fifteen pages of bibliography. The first 
chapter describes the policy initiated by Snouck Hurgronje in con- 
sequence of the Achinese war, namely neutrality in religious affairs 
coupled with repression of Islamic political agitation. But that agitation 
led the Dutch to abandon their ethical policy and Hurgronje’s ideal of 
an autonomous Indonesia loyal to Holland for repressive vigilance 
and to their fostering local 'adat which militated against the Islamic 
unification of Indonesia. 

The rest of the book shows how the Japanese displayed considerable 
skill in using Islam not for economic but for military purposes, leaving 
behind them Indonesian leaders with some military knowledge to 
support their nationalism. 

Lines seem to have dropped out on pages 63 and 93. 

E. 0. WiNSTEDT, 


Dutch- Asiatic Trade, 1620-1740. By Kristof Giamann. pp. 334. 

Danish Science Press, Copenhagen, and Martinus Nijhoff, 1958. 

In accordance with a modern trend in historical research, Professor 
Giamann breaks new ground in this fascinating and valuable economic 
study of the great Netherlands East India Company, compiled from 
original records at the Plague, in London, Antwerp, Paris, Stockholm 
and Copenhagen. The introduction describes the constitution of that 
company, reminding us in its concluding sentence that the profit of 
the Dutch- Asiatic trade was moderate as compared with the receipts 
won by the Dutch by shipping and commerce in Europe Chapter II 
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throws new liglit on trends in trade, tlie fall in tlie value of imported 
spitjes and pepper, tlie rise after a few decades in tlie value of imports of 
textiles, silk and cotton and the sudden emergence of tea and coffee 
to a place among principal commodities. There follow pages on the 
cargo of a Company’s ship (pp. 24, 40), the ballast carried, her reception 
after the nine months’ voyage, the contract sales to a few big merchants, 
the cost of fitting out a sliip with a cargo of hemp, canvas, pitch, tar, 
timber, spirits and wine, leather and lead, copper, Delft ware, cheese 
and butter and so on up to 220 different articles. One chapter is devoted 
to the fixing of the value of the Spanish dollar, the rix-dollar, the 
Brabant dollar, the dneatoon, the rupee and the pagoda minted in 
Coromandel and to the difficulties of getting bullion. Separate chapters 
handle the trade in the chief commodities, and the last chapter deals 
with the difficulty of introducing any uniform system of accounts for 
so vast an area and the deficiencies of the system adopted. '' The 
administration neglected to divide the expenses into capital expenses 
and costs. Furthermore it neglected to add specific costs to prices of the 
various commodities such as freight interest and insurance.” 

The fall of the company was ascribed generally to corruption until 
Dr. Mansveit discovered also bad administration. Professor Glamann 
now adds competition in European and Asian markets, difficulties in 
securing bullion, the fall off of the Coromandel trade and England’s 
commercial drive in China. 

R. 0. WiNSTBDT. 


The Lay of Jaya Praka. With Introduction, Text, Translation 
and hTotes. By C. Hooykaas, Ph.D. pp. 124 + ^ illustrations, 
Luzac and Co., London, 1958. 

As Dr. Hooykaas remarks, relatively little of Bali’s vast literary 
output has been made available to the West, and all translations but 
one have been in Dutch. It is therefore interesting and valuable to 
students of Indonesian life and to philologists to have the text of a 
lay on the Balinese Uriah, together with an introduction explaining 
the Balinese attitude towards expiation for the murder of an innocent 
.man and giving reference to Sasak, Madurese and Javanese ballads 
with the similar motif of a death-letter. There are also sections on the 
metre of the ballad and on the spelling and punctuation of the MSS., 
and the characteristics that divide them into two main groups. Foot- 
notes accompany the text and an English translation that well renders 
the spirit of the folk lay. The work is of a standard we have come to 
expect feom alumni of Leiden University. 

R. 0, WmsTEDT. 
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P’a Lak— P^a Lam : P^ommachak. By' Pieere Bernard Lafont. 
fioole Pran§aise d'Extreine Orient. Biblioth^ue de Diffusion 

:y:r YL : 

M Lafont presents summaries in Erencli of two versions of the 
Eama epic, from Vientiane (Lao text), and Muong Sing (Tai Lu text.) 
The Muong Sing text, discovered by Mm, is cast in jataka form. In this 
it resembles the E^i et Eama Jataka. Certain features, notably the 
inclusion of nagas and garudas in the Lanka battle, Sita’s ordeal by 
fire and the final reconciliation, are common to both versions. 

It is clear, however, even from the summary, that a really striking 
similarity exists between the Eama Jataka and the Vientiane version. 
Both texts have two stories, one clearly set in the Mekong valley hut 
introducing the main characters of the Eama epic, the other relating the 
story in its classical setting, with incident generally comparable to 
that of the Thai Eamakian of 1789, though the latter is more elaborate 
and without EuddMst content. 

Prince Dhani Nivat tentatively dates the Eama Jataka in the 
sixteenth century a.d. It may be that the Vientiane version is also 
early. Both it and the Eama Jataka share incidents that have parallels 
in pre-Eamakian fragments in Thai. 

A complete translation of the Vientiane text is promised. We must 
hope, too, for editions of both texts to provide materials for the study of 
versions of the Eama story in Tai languages. 

E. H. S. SiMMONDS 


An Introduction to the Thai (Siamese) Language for European 
Students. By P. A. Lanyan-Orgill. pp. xii+9L Victoria, B.O. ; 
Canada Curlew Press. 1955. 

It is claimed that this book will provide both philologist and 
beginner with a sound basis for further work on the language. These 
are large claims, and a short review must therefore concentrate, 
regrettably, upon noticing some of the fundamental errors that impair 
the work. 

The author states that experiments while conducting courses in the 
language have led to his particular arrangement of material, but he 
does not adopt any type of arrangement usual in teaching Thai in 
Britain and America to-day. It is no longer acceptable merely to set 
out lists of terms in classes, often notional, certainly not formally 
established, interspersed with comments on grammar and usage. The 
outline of grammar contains, in fact, mostly lexical material. 

It is right to emphasize the importance of lexicon, but naive to 
consider that there is a valid opposition — ^lexical complexity : gram- 
matical simplicity. The problems of grammatical-lexical relations 
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now exercising linguists in Thai and related helds seem to have escaped 

..the author. , 

The transcription adopted is, with certain regressions, that of M. E, 
Haas, as is some of the grammatical terminology. This is not made 
clear. There is an astonishingly high proportion of error in the Thai 
script equivalents of the forms in transcription. The descriptions of 
vowels and consonants often indicate sounds different from those firmly 
established for Thai by phoneticians. 

The conclusions reached on the Thai language “ family and the 
distribution of dialects in the three groups Northern, Central and 
Southern Thai, are highly controversial 

Little enough work has so far been done on Thai literature, so that 
brief general statements are naturally difficult. However, it is hard to 
feel iimch confidence in some of Mr. Lanyon-OrgilFs conclusions. 
It is scarcely correct to say that Thai is especially rich in lyrics when 
the bulk of Thai poetry must be classed as epic and epic-romance. 
How Luang Ha Wat, the putative part-author of a minor eighteenth 
century work first written in Burmese, can be classed as a modern 
essayist is beyond understanding. 

E. H. S. SlMMONDS. 


India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

Indische Geisteswelt. By Helmuth vok Glasekapp. Band I, 
Giaube und Weisheit der Hindus, Holle Verlag. pp. 334. Baden- 
Baden, 1958. 

In fully developed civilizations all different disciplines of thought 
find their proper expression. The only difference between divergent 
civilizations known to us through a long and continuous tradition lies 
in the accent and emphasis put by each of them on one of the possible 
spheres of thought. What is for one the central aspect, is for another 
peripheral. For most Sanskrit scholars and interpreters of Indian 
thought, in the West and India alike, the metaphysical approach is 
India’s special contribution to world thought. India’s Leitmotiv” 
is inquiry into the relationship of World and Man as but transitory 
manifestations in contrast to their immanent and permanent substance, 
the Absolute or supra-personal Divine {Brahman). Sankara sees in a 
personal god only its highest representation and practicable means of 
devotion. Glasenapp in his Indische Geisteswelt ” differs from the 
usual treatment, limiting himself to a shortened outline of the six 
orthodox Indian systems and their origin in early Yedic literature. 
So he assigns nearly half his book to the epics and their profane parts 
on heroic deeds and fables and their emotional lyrics. From his stand- 
point he deals in great detail with the Purdms and their chapters on 
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legend and cult. Tke Agamas and Tantras again are more fully repre- 
sented and also tlie law-books, and GrJiya-sutms witb tlieir domestic 
social contents are lovingly treated in specimens. Then follows a skorfc 
survey of pbilosopMcal systems in wbich Indian materialism is treated 
as of nearly tbe same importance as the six orthodox systems of 
metaphysics. 

Part III he assigns to the post-classical time of Visnu and Siva sects 
and their tendencies to a personal Bhakti, devotion to a certain god. 
Here he makes the striking statement that Indian Henotheism ”, the 
supremacy, but not uniqueness, of one god, can go so far that one and 
the same author (for instance Kalidasa) shows in his works an alternating 
devotion either to &va, Visnu or Brahma. 

The last part of this book is devoted to modern religious movements 
in India which have come about under Western influence — a revival of 
classical Indian thought with strong tendencies towards a unification 
of ancient Indian and modern Western concepts. Here we find specimens 
of the works of modern Bengali ].)oets and their religious and nationalistic 
themes, and also excerpts from Tilak’s and Ghandi’s, Tagore’s and 
Aurobindo’s writings. This chapter cnlminates in the assertion of the 
harmony of all religions as represented by Eamakrishna, Vivekananda 
and Kadhakrishnan. 

This book tries to give a comprehensive vsurvey of all and every 
expression of India’s old, classical and up-to-date literature without 
the usual emphasis on the metaphysical trend of India’s thought. 

The student of philosophy may miss sometimes the emphasis he is 
accustomed to give to India’s chief characteristic her metaphysics, 
but the general reader will benefit from a work of such clarity of diction. 

Very often the German translations are given in verse form. Wisely, 
however, Glasenapp not infrequently adds a paraphrase in prose in 
order to retain the original Indian flavour of the text. 

Betty Heimann. 


Le Paramarthasara. Sanskrit Text and Translation by Lilian® 
SiLBURN. Chargee de recherches au C.N.E.S. pp. 105. Paris, 
1957. 

This book contains the text and translation of Abhinavagupta s 
Paramarthasara with an introduction of fifty-six pages. The actual 
Sanskrit text consists of only 105 verses. To these a translation of the 
text and of a commentary on most of the original verses is added. One 
would have liked the Sanskrit text of the commentary and more details 
about its author. 

The long introduction is justified because of the complex personality 
of Abhinavagupta. It is assumed probably justly, that we deal here 
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with tLc single personality of one author in spite of Ms variant activities. 
All Ms works on poetry, grammar and pMlosopMco-religions mysticism 
boar witness to an extraordinary gift of psychological subtlety in 
iiiter-reiated matters. TM.s Sivaite Brahmin from Kasmir is an 
authority on rhetorics, on alamhdras (external poetical ornaments) and— 
more important— on the psychological siiggestiveness of articulation and 
sound in poetry (dJivani), Besides, he deals with psychological phonetics 
and thirdiy—in the present -work— he ventures to interpret religious 
and ecstatic experiences of Yogio mysticism. In this Paramdrthasdra 
Abhinavagupta has chosen as his theme the fundamental unity (Yoga) 
of the Universe. All the single manifestations of empirical phenomena 
must he traced back to a principle -wMch, ho'wever, is not realizable 
by the average man. Here we come near to the Vedantic Sumnium, 
Brahman, the all-embracing Neuter. From this standpoint Abhinava- 
gnpta deals with, and tries to correct, the dualism of the Sankhya 
system which, strangely enough, sees a dualism in the transcendental 
sphere and not in the empirical world. However, tMs Sivaite text seeks 
the Highest in a supreme person (not unlike the God Visnu in the 
Bhagavadgita), namely Parama-Siva which the French author calls 
the grand ‘‘ Soi of wMch all single sois ” are but morsels of illusionary 
isolation and illusionary separation. As such the term mdyd gains here 
a new and correct sense. Mdyd does not mean an absolute irreality of 
the world, but an imagined isolation of the parts from the cosmic 
Whole. All meyas, all measurable objects and subjects, are to be traced 
back to the transcendent and immanent One. The emphasis on the 
latent unity is the Leitmotiv ” of the Paramarthasara. However, 
the unity is here found in a theistic monism, where Siva, the God, is 
the absolute Supreme. From this standpoint arise further problems. 
First the problem of Grace, personal, but double-sided, grace gained 
by the free gift undeservedly bestowed on human beings by God Siva, 
and grace gained gradually by the accomplished Yogin and meri- 
toriously acquired by the accomplished seeker. 

The personal summit, the God, here unavoidably displaces the prin- 
ciple, the the Brahman of Vedantic conception. Brahman in the 
theistic world of thought is no more the highest principle Brahman, but 
is degraded to the personal God Brahma, its minor offshoot (cf. pp. 34, 
64, etc.). But why is Brahman, when taken as the agent of cosmic 
expansion, called inactive (cf. pp. 27, 67, etc.) ? 

Yet another psychological problem is presented in the text and fully 
dealt with in the Introduction : I mean the spontaneity of the outburst 
of divine grace and of Yogio illumination. This is indicated by the 
firequent term s^andana, sudden vibration (for which one would expect, 
especially with an author bent on grammatical and phonetic specula- 
tions, also to find the term sphota). 

Miss Silbum brings to her task an admirable enthusiasm and through 
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it a thatorongli penetrion of the problems in hand. She shows also 
a scholarly respect for Indian terminology which in most cases cannot 
he covered by Western so-called equivalent terms, so that she rightly 
paraphrases, instead of translating with terms of inherited association 
appropriate only for the West. She applies this method preferably for 
' terms of ultimate import like Md and ananda. Siva in his highest aspect 

1 does not pour out a personal bliss {ananda), but is himself an un- 

' differentiated mass of bUss (pp. 79 ff.). Thereby the “ theistic ” monism 

I widens to a supra-personal monism (rightly stated on pp. 39, 51). 

f Similarly, Ilia, is properly interpreted on p. 7d as “ jeu prodigieux ”, 

‘ a miraculous play and display of vital cosmic forces. Her glossary 

\ contains cautious and well thought-out terminological notes. 

I One could wish that the exact pages were always quoted when the 

Introduction refers to notes on the translation of the text. 

i Betty Heimann. 


The Valmiki-Eamayana. Critically edited for the first time, by G. H. 

Bhatt. Volume I,'Balakan4a, Fascicule I. pp- xxxiv, 80. Baroda. 

Oriental Institute, 1958. 

A new critical edition of the Kamayana, inspired by and to a large 
extent modelled on that of the Mahabharata, will be welcoine to all 
Sanskrit scholars. The work is being produced by the Eamayana 
Department of the Oriental Institute of the University of Baroda under 
the general editorship of the Director, Professor G. H. Bhatt. The 
Department was officially opened on March 12, 1951. a survey of 
the MS. material available in libraries in India and abroad was under- 
taken forthwith. The number of MSS. of the Eamayapa m these 
various libraries was more than 200, and out of these, after caret 
scrutiny, eighty-six were selected for collation. Eventually for preparmg 
the critical apparatus thirty-seven MSS. were selected. The oldest is 

one in. tlie Newari script dated a.d. 1028. j* -a a 

Like that of the Mahabharata the Eamayaiia text can be diyided 
into two major recensions, the northern and southern. 0 t 
the editor distinguishes three sub-recensions : (1) north-cas em 

including the MSS. in Nepali, Maithili and Bengali scnpts, and some 
Devanagari MSS., (2) a north-western recension u 

Sarada MS., available, and a number of Devanagan MSS. sho g 
the same kind of text and (3) a western xecension represen e ^ 
Devanagari MSS. in the apparatus and eight in. 

manuscripts originating either in Eajasthan or No^ nnW 

southern recension is comparatively uniform, ^ ^ 
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ill I\fSS. in soutliem alpliabets, but also in some Devanagari MSS. and it 
is represented by tbe two main Bombay editions of tke Eamayana. 

Of these two versions, northern and southern, the soitthern text is 
considered by the editor to be the most ancient and original, whereas 
tile northern has polished both the form and subject matter of the text. 
This is perhaps surprising, since for the Mahabhamta the opposite is 
tlie case ; it is a point on which judgment must be reserved until the mass 
of the evidence is before us. The text of the critical edition is therefore 
based primarily on the southern recension, and the principle is stated 
(p. xxxiv) that whenever these two versions disagree, the southern 
text is to be preferred, unless a word or passage does not suit the 
context, or appears to be absurd. 

The divergence between the two versions is very considerable, and 
consequently long passages of the northern recension are printed separ- 
ately (with their own apparatus) in the body of the apparatus criticus 
of tliis edition. It is clear that the two versions cannot be reconciled 
to the extent of producing a text based on the two. Either the one or 
the other must be chosen, and the editor has chosen the southern 
recension. Whether this is the final word may be doubted. The north- 
western recension of the northern version is attested in the sixth century 
A.i). (Introd. p. xxxiii) and may well have been current long before 
that. We must assume, therefore, that it was the text known to the 
many classical Sanskrit authors of Northern India who drew inspiration 
from the Eamayana. So it will not be permanently satisfactory for 
the northern text to be consigned to the apparatus of this critical 
edition ; it will always deserve to be edited and printed in its own 
right. It is the practice, when there are two or more recensions of a 
Vedic text to treat them individually, without attempting to produce a 
common text, and I would imagine that in the long run this treatment 
will bo found necessary for the Eamayana. When the present critical 
edition, embodying the southern recension is completed it would be 
welcome if the Institute were to issue a northern text based on the 
critical materials here assembled. 

In conclusion a few points of detail may be noticed. At 1. 9. 15 the 
critical edition reads 

iha^ramapado ’smakam samipe subhadar^anah 
karisye vo'tra pujam vai sarvesarn vidhipurvakam 

Here we have the masculine instead of the neuter gender for asramapada- 
and that cannot be allowed even in Epic Sanskrit. In this language 
un-Paninean forms are found within reasonable limits, but this laxity 
does not extend to the use of barbarous Sanskrit which is what we 
have in front of us here. The correct reading of this 61oka appears 
in the north-western version, as follows : — 

ihairamapade ’smakam samipe ^ubhadarsanah 
karisye ^tithipujam vah sarvesarn vidhipurvakam. 
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The Coinag-e of the Gupta Empiee. By A. S. Altekae, Corpus of 
Indian Coins, VoL IV. pp. xvi + 390 and 29 plates. Numismatic 
Society of India, Banaras Hindu University, 1957. 

Numismatists and Mstorians alike will welcome this, ^ the first 
published volume of the Indain Numismatic Society s project for a 
Corpus of Indian Coins. It is a useful and thorough compilation 
which illustrates all the main varieties, noting and discussing the 
important new material that has come to light since Allan s Catalogue 
was published in 1914:. Its layout, however, cotdd have been improved 


If the second part of principle (2) enunciated on page xxxiv had l)een 
strictly applied this is what would have been read. 

Ill 1. 2. 21 there are three different versions of the text : — 

S. and Ed. upavistah katha§ c4nya^ cakara dhyanani a^ritah 
N.E. upavistas tatas tasmin babhiiva dhyanam akitah 

N.W. upavisyasane tusnim dhyanam evanvapadyata 

Here again the southern recension contains an obvious corruption 
since apart from the fact that there is no point in the reference to 
other stories ’’ {kathds cdnydh), the particle ca in this position has 
nothing to refer back to, and it is absurd that Valmiki having entered 
dJiydna should be telling tales. The original text is preserved in the 
N.E. version, since it is easy to see how tatas might give way to kathds 
by mechanical corruption. On the other hand the N.W. version is a 
good example of the “ polishing ” referred to in the introduction. A 
few other obvious corrections to the text printed may be noted. In 
1. 8. 22 read dmto ^varsayad demm for dnlto ’mr§ayad demli, in 1.9. 14 
ndmakarma (as a compound word) instead of ndma karma (two words), 
in 1. 5. 13 durgagambhiraparikkdm instead oi durgagambJilraparighdm. 
Here also the alteration made is demanded by the editorial principle 
already quoted. In 1. 2. 11 the readings flinctnate between cestamdnam 
and vestamdnam, with the common confusion of u and c, the meaning 
being “ writhing Most editions have read cestamdnam and this is 
what appears in BH in this and parallel passages, ve^tate can only be 
attested elsewhere in the sense of '' wind oneself round something (as 
e.g, a creeper) ”, a sense inapplicable here, wEereas cest^ produces 
exactly the right sense required in the passage, so that there seems no 
reason at all for preferring the second reading as the critical edition has 
done in contradistinction to most previous editions. 

While criticism can be offered on such points of detail, no fault can 
be found with the general plan and execution of the work. The critical 
edition will form the basis of all future work on the Kamaya^a, We 
look forward to its successful and speedy conclusion. 

T. Buerow. 
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in a number of ways. The constant alternation between text and 
catalogue, unrelieved by any distinctive fount of type, is rather, 
irritating and not easy to follow. The coin varieties are not numbered 
consecutively in the catalogue and it will be difficult to give concise 
references to them. The use of conventional numismatic abbreviations 
(e.g. for silver) and a tabular representation of recurrent details 
like weights, diameters, collections cited and earlier authorities would 
have saved much repetition. The Society, in short, is to he congratulated 
on its excellent project, but could improve its future volumes by following 
more closely the example set by recent numismatic catalogues such as 
Mattingly and Sydenham’s Eoman Imperial Coinage. 

D. W. MacDowall. 


India’s Diplomatic Eelations with the West. By B. A. Saletobe, 
pp. xvii + 430, 4 illustrations, 2 maps. Bombay. The Popular Book 
Depot, 1958. Es. 25. 

This book purports to be a history of India’s diplomatic theory and 
relations with the ancient western world. Although very little new 
ground has been broken concerning diplomatic theory, it is a useful 
compilation of missions sent to and from India. Perhaps in view of 
its title too much emphasis has been given to Greek and Eoman politics 
instead of Indian. 

While the Sumer-Akkadians, as Dr. Saletore calls them, Hittites 
and Assyrians undoubtedly had a highly developed system of diplomacy, 
it is only a conjecture that the origins of the science of diplomacy and 
of diplomatic relations had their roots in those countries (p. 7). 
Diplomacy of a sort has to be practised in ail relations of com- 
munities, even tribal ones. The Indus valley civilization appears to 
have been a fairly well developed urban theocracy, which would 
certainly not make the politics of Mohenjo Daro contemporaneous ” 
with those depicted in the Rg-Veda (p. 16). Vedic tribes were largely 
at war with each other, a condition favourable for the development of 
diplomacy, and to assert that the Yedic age was devoid of political 
vicissitudes which could afford diplomacy much chance of development ” 
(p. 17), seems to ignore such references as J^g~Veda 1.53.9, in which 
twenty kings were allied against a common enemy. The Aitareya 
Brdhmam (viii. 26) speaks of kingdoms paying homage to another 
king, perhaps an indication of overlordship. It is to be regretted that 
Dr. Saletore did not give more space to diplomacy in pre-Mauryan 
India rather than move quioMy to Kautilya. Perhaps the activities of 
Vassakara, Ajata^atxu’$ minister, in the tribe of the Licchivis might 
also have been menticmed* ; 

proving hpw noble and ethical ancient 
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lEdia was in treating ambassadors {dutas) vrhih Greece and Rome were 
mtlier barbaric. He suggests that the dangers of the dutas mentioned 
in the Arthaiastm of Kantilya were not really typical of ancient 
"India. 

Though on page 33 he equates danda with war, he wonders on jjage 59 
how dan^a csiB, even be equated with a/' threat of war ”, suggesting 
instead the meaning force ” or ‘‘ punishment ”, which, although 
certainly correct, does not preclude danda meaning war ” in certain 
contexts. 

A lengthy recital of Alexander’s campaigns is given and his diplomacy 
exhibited as ethically far below that of the Indians. The chronology of the 
Mauryas is discussed and an interesting analogy is drawn between the 
ethics of A^oka and those of the Stoics, 

The latter part of the book deals with Roman and Greek battles 
with little mention of India. Near the end, India, is brought back into 
the picture in its relations with Greece and Rome and important 
contributions are made by Dr. Saletore to our understanding of this 
subject. 

There are many misprints in addition to the list of errata and a 
rather confusing index system has been used. The book is, however, 
generally well written and a significant contribution to this particular 
field of study. 


India m the Time of Pata^jali. By B. N. Puki, pp. xvii + 2160, 
7 plates, 1 map. Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1957. Rs. 20. 

From evidence found in Patanjali’s Malidhhaqya written in the second 
century B.C., Dr. Puri has constructed rather successfully a picture of 
ancient Indian society at that time. Patanjali was trying to explain the 
Sutras of Panini and the Varttikas of Katyayana, and his references 
to social and political life were by way of grammatical illustrations. 

In the early part of the book the frequency of quotations from other 
writers makes it difficult to distinguish Dr. Puri’s work from that of 
his colleagues or indeed to ascertain what conclusions he draws after 
citing these other authors. 

Though there are no references in the Mahdhhd§ya to a covering 
for the upper part of the female body, Dr. Puri prefers to believe that 
the pata was used (p. 104). But more probably women were usually 
not clothed from the waist up. References in the Kdmasutra of Vats- 
yayana appear to indicate tMs quite clearly. The iconography of the 
period seems to substantiate this view and indeed we believe that this 
semi-nudity prevailed over a long period in Ancient India. In the 
Tirtha-ydtrd of the Varna Parmn, the legend of B-syaiyijga indicates 
the same view. 
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Marats are regularly discussed in the plural m Vedic literature. 

' But'tMs isl solid piece of historical researcli and wdcome as a very 
useful volume on life in ancient India as depicted m the Mahabhasya 
An excellent bibliography has been appended. One could have unshed 
that format were of the same standard as the contents and that the 
title and author’s name were not missing from the cover. 

John W. Spellman. 
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Assentos bo Conselho 1)0 Estabo. Vol. lY (1696--1750). Docix-* 
MENTOS COOBBENABOS E ANOTABOS. By PaNBUBONOA S. S. 
PissuRLENCAE. pp. xiv + 722. Imprensa Nacional, Goa, 1957. 

This is the concluding volume of a most useful vseries, the previous 
volumes of which have been reviewed in this Journal, Among the most 
interesting subjects in this volume are the vicissitudes of Portuguese 
relations with the celebrated pirate ” (or ‘‘ patriot ”) Khonaji Angria ; 
boundary disputes with the English at Bombay ; and the hard-fought 
Maratha campaigns of 1737-39, which wrested Bassein and the 
'' Province of the North '' from the Portuguese. There are also some 
curious details over the desirability (or otherwise) of encouraging mixed 
marriages between Portuguese men and Indian women (pp. 292-4) ; 
and the use of East African negroes as sailors in homeward-bound 
Indiamen (p. 470). There are prolonged echoes of the unedilying 
quarrels over the Confucian Eites and the Portuguese Crown Patronage 
in China (pp. 223-36, 270-72, etc.), and numerous notices of relations 
with Persia and of the maritime struggle with Oman. In the appendices 
the editor has included a number of translations of letters sent to the 
Viceroy and Secretary of State by neighbouring Indian potentates, 
several of which are illustrated. Unlike most Portuguese works, this 
one is properly indexed. The editor deserves our warmest thanks for 
making these interesting documents of the years 1618-1750 available 
to all those who can read Portuguese. 

C, E. Boxer. 


Buddhism 

The Eootprint of the Bxjbbha. By E. E. C, Lubowyk. pp. 182, 
31 plates. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1958. 30*9. 

This charming and well produced book commences with a chapter on 
the legends and traditions that have accumulated around Adam’s 
Peak, the sacred mountain of Ceylon, on which, it is believed by tradition, 
is impressed the footprint of the Buddha himself. Bence the reader is 
led to an outline of the origin of Buddhism in India, the Aryanisation of 
Ceylon, the introduction of Buddhism into the Island, and the history of 
Sinhalese culture down to the time of Parakramabahu I, in the twelfth 
century a.b. An epilogue briefly continues the story down to the fall of 

the kingdom of Kandy, ^ ^ ^ .mi 

The author, formerly Professor of English in the University of Ceylon, 
admits his ignorance of Pali, and does not claim to write for the scholar. 
He has, however, had the advice of his former colleagues, and the work 
contains no serious inaccuracies. It is written with deep^ affection in 
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points of view. It will not be of great value to sctolars wlio will perliaps 
forgive Professor Ludowyk bis ratber uncritical acceptance of tbe 
stories of the Mahdmmsa, wliicli often appear to be ratber intended for 
entertainment and edification than written as accurate accounts of 
events. Tbe general reader, wbo desires some understanding of tbe 
art and culture of early Ceylon, will find tbe book both delightful and 
instractive. 

A. li. Basham, 


Buddhist Himalaya. Travels and studies in quest of tbe origins and 
nature of Tibetan Religion. By David Snellgrove. pp. sii + 324, 
40 plates, 2 maps. Oxford, Cassirer, 1957. 35^. 

From tbe main title of tbis book, in bold capitals on tbe dust-cover, 
tbe reader might expect another traveller’s account of bis adventures. 
Without disparaging tbis class of literature we believe that Br. Snellgrove 
has written something far more valuable than a traveller’s tale in tbis 
scholarly and sympathetic study of Tibetan and Nepalese Buddhism, 
illuminated and enlivened by references to bis own experiences in 
Sikkim, Nepal, and tbe borders of Western Tibet in 1953 and 1954. 

Written with deep affection and understanding, tbe book covers much 
ground in an erudite but easily intelligible manner. In its six main 
chapters it contains a brief history of Buddhism in India, a general 
review of the chief doctrines and practices of Tantric Buddhism, a study 
of tbe degenerate Buddhism of Nepal, an account of the early history of 
Buddhism in Tibet, a survey of the legends concerning early Tibetan 
Buddhist teachers, and a description of modem Tibetan Buddhism in 
theory and practice, a little misleadingly entitled Tibetan ceremonies 
The work is the product of a rich fond of knowledge derived both from 
close and friendly contact with Buddhist monks and laymen of the 
Himalayan region and from long study of texts in Tibetan, Sanskrit, 
and Chinese. There is no better general survey of the Buddhism of this 
school. 

The student approaching the subject from the direction of Burma or 
Ceylon, however, may feel that some of the author’s remarks suggest 
special pleading. Thus on p. 224 we are told that it is not true that 
Tibetan Buddhism has abandoned the teachings of early Buddhism 
except ‘‘in so far as the rather crude philosophical notions of the 
a6M^ama-texts are concerned There has been a development in the 

basic philosophical conceptions ”, but this “ has in general tended 
towards greater clarification of the aim of religious practice, which has 
remained essentially the same Later on the same page it is said that 
“ the basic beliefe about the nature of existence and the nature of man 
have remained pracM^^y mchanged ”, This is perhaps largely true, 
but gives ^ ■' Lu many other respects, as well as in 
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abUdharmay Tibetan Bnddliisni differs from that of the Pali Canon— for 
instance in the doctrine of the transference of merit, the practke of 
comiiicated ceremonies and magical rites, which A^oka so strongly 
ooiidemiied, the hierarchy of laniaism, and the pantheon of heavenly 
biiddlias, bodhisattvas, and other deities. The latter are not to be 
explained away as mere lay figures, devised to help forward the spiritual 
progress of the less advanced believers; and even Dr, Snellgrove 
admits that many Tibetan monks look on these deities as “ more than 
mere supports for meditation as allowed by orthodox belief (pp. 278-'9). 
Rightly or wrongly the Buddha Amitabha has become one of the most 
widely worshipped divinities in the world, with Avalokitesvara, or his 
Far Eastern feminine counterpart Kwamym, a close second. Religion is 
far more than theology or mystical philosophy, and in practice the 
difference between Theravada and Tibetan Buddhism is much greater 
than that between Calvinism and Roman Catholicism, which at least 
have their primary texts in common. Dr. Snellgrove is right to stress the 
continuity in the development of Buddhism (pp. 52-3), but the profound 
differences between its various branches should not be overlooked, even 
though it may be possible to deduce all the main features of Mahayana 
and Vajrayana from those of the oldest Buddhism we can reconstruct. 

A few historical inaccuracies relating to India must he noted. Magadha 
became the centre of the first Indian empire in the fourth, not in the 
third century b.c. This region does not correspond approximately to the 
modern Bihar, but only to that part of Bihar State south of the Ganga 
and east of the Son, around Patna, Gaya and Rajgir. We know of no 
record of the followers of Islam penetrating as far as this in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ; it is probable that the raids of Muhammad 
Bahtiyar did not begin until the first year of the thirteenth. (All these 
errors are on p. 2.) The words of A^oka in the Bhabru Edict, Keci 
hJiamte hhagavatd buddhena bhdsite same se suhhdsite m, must surely 
mean all that was spoken by the Buddha was well spoken ”, and not, 
as Dr. Snellgrove twice states, Ail which is well spoken is the word of 
the Buddha ” (pp. 50, 276). That in India kings were never regarded 
as divine beings ” (p. 57) is not clear to us, in view of explicit statements 
in the lawbook of Manu (vii, 4-8) and elsewhere. Rahula (god of the 
eclipse) ” is certainly not “ a Hindu divinity of the fir*st rank ” (p. 79). 
In Hinduism Rahu, not Rahula, is thought to cause eclipses, and he is a 
daily a or demon, not a devatd or divinity. An elementary error is the 
reference to the destruction of the great monastic centres at the hands 
of the Moghuls ” (p. 51). The Turks sacked the great monasteries of 
Bihar over 320 years before Babur’s invasion. 

Our criticisms and corrections in no way qualify our general admiration 
of Dr. Snellgrove’s very valuable work, which is excellently produced, 
well illustrated, and, for a publication of this kind, reasonably priced. 
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Islam 

Skotjck Hurgrokje, C, Selected Works of, edited in Englisli and 
Frcrieli. By G.-H. Bousquet and J. Schacht. pp. i-xxi + 1-299. 
E. J. Brill, Leiden. 32.50 guilders. 

Tlie work of Siiouck Hurgronje is well known in this country, 
particularly from Englisk translations of his books on Mecca and on the 
Achehnese, so that these renderings of ten essays by one who “ with 
Goldziher %vas the founder of modern Islamic studies ’’ will be very 
welcome, even though some of the views are dated. Br. Bousquet 
provides a short but interesting biography of Hurgronje who was born in 
1857 and died in 1936. All but one of the essays are from the Vers-preule 
Geschrifien, 


La Notion de la Ma'mifa chez Ghazali. By E. Jabre. Institut de 
Lettres Orientales de Beyrouth, Vol. YIII. pp. 207. 1958. 

In theology ma^rifa denotes man’s knowledge of God. For Ghazali 
mor^rifa is a complex demanding the joint action of intellect, feeling and 
will, all working together from the start. It begins with the recognition 
that there is a God, the creator, and an after life. From this beginning 
the religious life passes through many stations (a technical term of 
sufisni) ; God is seen to be the one reality and the sole actor in the world ; 
gratitude for His goodness, patience under His guidance, hope of heaven 
and fear of hell combine to refine the believer till these elements are 
sublimated. Patience becomes joyous acceptance of the divine will, 
heaven and hell are forgotten in the hope of abiding in the presences of 
God and in fear of His displeasure, gratitude becomes love which is the 
core of ma^rifa, Ghazali is careful to safeguard the transcendence of 
God, repeating, the highest ma'rifa is the confession that God cannot 
he known.” There are only three ways to direct knowledge of God, 
inherence {Jiulul)^ union (ittihad) or close connection (wusul) and none of 
these are open to man ; even the greatest saints know God imperfectly 
as though they saw Him through a veil. The favourite image to describe 
man’s knowledge is the mirror which takes on the colour of the object 
reflected. On earth there can he nothing like the vision of God in the 
hereafter. 

Three texts are fundamental to Ghazali’s thinking ; “ God made 
Adam in His image ; the spirit is of the providence (amr) of God ; 
to know oneself is to know God.” The first was explained in two ways. 
The image belongs to God, it is the image of the universe which He 
created, the macrocosm to which Man, the microcosm, corresponds. 
The second is that Man is the image of God by the spirit ; if man knows 
himself as made alive by the spirit, as the universe in miniature, he 
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knows Gotl because his powers have the. same names as God's and are in 
mysterious accord with thorn. Man finds the road to this Iniowledfie long 
though guided by the experience of Midiammad to whom the knowledge 
was given in a flash. However far the believer advances he can never 
identify himself with Clod ; there is no place here for llnllaj and his 
like. The road is a purification ; first the cleansing of the bodv which 
suggests the cleansing of the heart. This is obtained by perfomiance of 
tlie religious duties, especially prayer, and then by supererogatory 
prayers and duties while resisting all evil impulses and desire.s. But all 
this i.s only a beginning; God reveals Himself only to tho.se who 
“ ])racticc the presence of God The usual intcr[)retation of GhaKali’.s 
language i,s that what has gone before is knowledge of behaviour 
(>mi,‘amala) whereas Imowledge of revelation [wuMshifa) cannot be 
spoken of ; Dr. Jabre calls all his subject matter knowledge of revelation 
though ill one or two places he notes that Ghazuli would not speak of 
some matters. 

la many ways tins ascent of the soul is like Neo-Platotiisin but 
differs from it by not allowing Man to be swallowed up in the deity. 
The volume contains a bibliography, glossary and a selection of texts 
from. G-hazali’s writings. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Kitab al-TamhId. By al-BaqillanL Ed. E. J. McCabthy, S.J. 
pp. 46 + 438 + 13. Beyrouth, 1957. (Publications of Al-Hikma 
University of Baghdad. Kalam series, No. 1.) 

Some years ago an edition of the TamhU was published in Egypt 
from, one MS. ; this book is based on three, and is widely different. The 
former edition contains little more than half of the TamhU but has a 
I section on the imamate which is a seperate work and therefore omitted 

here. The set-up is good and the print clear though a number of letters 
have dropped out. The indices look imposing and are very useful but 
have been made rather mechanically. Thus son of David and Solomon 
are separate entries. There is a cryptic reference to God’s sultan but the 
word does not occur in the index though a parallel would have been 
useful, if there is one. The text itself is disappointing. The author states 
his own beliefs as self-evident and often dismisses the opinions of his 
opponents as baseless assertions. The facts which he uses to prove that 
; God creates the deeds of men are used by Ibn Hazm to show that they 

I' are done by men. His method of argument is to draw extreme con- 

^ elusions from his opponents’ opinions and to claim that if they do not 

^ accept his conclusions, they contradict themselves and if they do accept 

! them, they have cut themselves off from religion. Often one feels that he 

i has set up an Aunt Sally for the pleasure of knocking it down. A 

I 

I 
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favourite argument is ; If this is true of some, it is true of everything 
siinilax ; which can be shown to be absurd.’’ Nazzam taught that the 
spirit not the body was the real person ; this is twisted into the state- 
ment that no one ever saw the Prophet. Ma'mar said that God was the 
maker of speech ; this becomes the affirniatioii that He has no speech. 

The book contains the usual subjects, theory of knowledge, the 
existence of God, His attributes, the prophet, the Koran, a miracle, 
providence and religion. Between these are chapters on Brahmins, 
Christians, dualists, Jews, star-worshippers and others beside dissident 
Muslims. He confirms what Baghih al-Isfahani said of theologians 
'' they have no sense of literature The Koran speaks of God’s face, 
hands and eyes ; therefore, He must have them though they are pai’t.s of 
body and He is not body. That '' hands ” is dual is proof that it is not 
to be taken metaphorically. This is like the man who would not call 
God creator ” because the Koran uses the word in a bad sense of men 
‘‘ who create lies The Bible is quoted and misquoted : I was before 
the world, I was with God when He spread out the earth, I was a boy 
playing in front of God,” is not a bad paraphrase of part of Proverbs 
oh. 8 but it is applied to Solomon. Again, “ My Lord, if it be Thy will 
to turn this cup from anyone, turn it from me.” Baqillani knew of 
several similes used to elucidate the incarnation, the mixture of water 
and wine, the impression of a seal in wax, the word dwelling in the 
temple of the body, the word becoming flesh and, oddly, the reflection of 
a face in a mirror but he regards them all as statements of dogma and 
therefore laughs at them. In his discussion on the Brahmins the only 
question is the mission of prophets. One wonders which of them recog- 
nized Abraham as a prophet. The discussion of causality reminds one of 
Hume and it is said that moral commands are not absolute because 
what is right for a healthy man may be bad for a sick man. Some said 
that sinful Muslims would be punished in hell but Baqillani argued that 
faith outweighed all sins except the worship of more than one God so 
that the penalties fixed in the Koran for certain offences were not 
punishments but trials. God cannot be everywhere for that would mean 
that He was in unworthy places. The argument that God is not body 
runs thus ; a body is a collection of parts, God is not a collection therefore 
He is not body. Baqillani cannot conceive a desembodied spirit although 
he is emphatic that a body cannot act. Spirit is thought to be a tenuous 
body dispersed through grosser matter. God can create injustice though 
He cannot act unjustly ; He is absolute monarch and is above justice. 
Many arguments are drawn from the Koran, as is natural ; even 
^arad (accident) is derived feom it {sura 8,67/68) in Bell’s translation 
'' ye intend the chance gains {^arad) of this world Baqillani was not a 
mere follower ; he brought order into his master’s thought. We can 
believe that he was formidable in controversy. 
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Avicenna, HIS life and works. .By Soheil,.M. 'Afnan. . pp. 2§8. 

G'Gorge Allen and IJiiwiii Ltcl.y, London, 1958. ^ BOs. ' 

Dr. Afiiaii begins by describing tbe translations from Greek into 
Arabic and discussing some leading piiiiosophers before Avicenna, bis 
purpose being to indicate the forces active in Baghdad in the Abbasid 
age. He next discusses the revival of Persian in the tenth century, 
giving some account of literary men, physicians and philosophers. 
Ihieii conies a general account of Avicenna’s life and works, in the course 
of which he points out that Avicenna was the originator of Persian 
philosophical language. Separate chapters are devoted to Avicenna’s 
eontrilmtions to logic, metaphysics, psychology, religion and medicine 
and the natiind sciences. Finally, two chapters discuss his influence in 
the East and in the West. 

The various aspects of Aidceiina’s -wTitings are treated in masterly 
fashion. As is only to ])c cx])ccted, the subject does not make for easy 
reading, but l)r, Afnan has prf^seiited the main points of the different 
subjects ill orderly fashion and proves himself to bo a good guide. He 
shows how, while Avicenna had his critics and often serious opponents. 
“ He succeeded in reacliing the head, if not the heart, of a large and 
distinguished group in both the East and West.” In conclusion, he says 
Avicenna constructed the most complete philosophical system that 
the Islamic world was to have ”, and suggests that “ the importance of 
Avicenna today lies more in the ])roblems that he poses than in the 
solutions he offers ”. A useful bibliography is appended. 

James Eobson. 


Miscellaneous 

Eussland iJNi) DER Mbssianismus des Obients. By B. Sabkisyanz. 
pp. xii + 419. J. C. B. Mohr, Tueningen. 1955. 

The argument of the book is that there is a close likeness between the 
popular religion of Eussia, Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. The first 
believes in the value of poverty, the sacramental character of the ruler 
and the coming of a golden age. Islam emphasises the next world and 
hopes for a mahdi who will fill the world with righteousness as it is now 
full of evil ; and Hinduism and Buddhism both look forward to a golden 
age on earth. Borne Buddhist subjects of Eussia even regarded the 
czar as a Boddhisatva. To the Eussians the universe was a harmonious 
whole, Islam boasts that it keeps the balance between the claims of this 
world and the hereafter and in Buddhist Burma the state was 
a microcosm of the universe. When events shattered the harmony and 
disturbed the balance, they created a void which Bolshevism filled. 
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Witlx tlie “breakdown of tke state in Enssia, tke, Bolsheviks caught the 
imagination of the. people with the promise of a good time coming and it 
is to be feared that they will have a like success in Asia where prominent 
Buddhists have announced that Bolshevism is not incompatible with 
Buddhism. For much of the book the author has had to rely on secondary 
sources ; for Islam, the sources have been used wisely and the author is 
careful to indicate where news of the latest developments is scanty, or 
unreliable or both. It seems that some Muslims regard Lenin as an 
incarnation of 'All. A most interesting book, 

A. S. Tritton. 



La Musique bit Cambobge et du Laos, Publications de riiistitiit 
frangais dindologie, No. 9. By Alain Danielou. pp. ix + 32. 
28 half-tones and numerous line-drawings. Institut frangais 
d’indologie, Pondichery (1957), 

The title of this pampldet misleads, for the contents concern 
instruments rather than music. The text includes no musical examples 
(other than scales) and adds little to previous studies of the instruments. 
The brief bibliography is rarely referred to, and many questionable 
statements are made unsupported by authority. It would be interesting 
to know the “ fortes raisons ” for thinking that the mouth-organ 
(kJime) has been imitated by the Chinese. Again, the statement that 
giant lithophones have been one of the sacred elements of imperial 
ritual “ dans toute FAsie is, as it stands, untrue. 

M. Banielou’s view of the varieties of seven-note equal temperament 
as persistent vestiges of the heavenly GandJiara-grama seems to belong 
to a past era of interpretation of the cultural evolution of South East 
Asia, If, as the non-musical evidence suggests, there has been a partial 
resurgence of pre-Hindu cultural features, it is likely that resurgence 
has occurred conspicuously in the held of musical culture. For though 
instruments wander readily, musics are among the less modifiable of 
cultural traits. With the exception of Buddhist chant, it is improbable 
that the more intimate features of the musics of this area derive from 
Indian models. 

The brief comments on the music include some doubtful generaliza- 
tions : for example, that there is no modulation in the pieces for the 
band. Phra Chen Duriyanga’s brochure on Thai music includes 
examples of modulation, however, as do the Siamese melodies published 
by Beelig and the Cambodian melodies of Tricon and Bellaii. It is 
further stated (p. 30) that the scale of the Tcliene is seven-note ; but 
four out of five '' usual scales ’’ illustrated on p. 10 are five-note. 

A rare opportunity might perhaps have been put to better use. 

Laurence Picken. 
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The CrB3NERALSHiF OF ALEXANDER The ■Great.'' Bj MEjor-Geiieral 
tL F. C. Fuller, pp. 319. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 35.<r. . 

TIus ]>ook,, ^vritteR witli General Fuller’s wide knowledge of military 
liistoTv, and Ills usual lucid ity, <1 escribes tlie career of a hero rigidly 
roga,rdetl as of the supreme iertilizhig forces in history, whose best 
known military acliievemeiit w^as probably his tactical use of cavalry 
ill battle. The author’s own knowledge of military tactics enables Iiim 
to refer to many other battles of historical interest. For the facts of 
Alexander’s invasion, and the routes he followed, he has rightly relied 
on the writings of William Tarn and Aurel Stein, which have on many 
points confirmed the account as presented by Arrian the Greek 
historian. It must of course be remembered that Arrian, excellent war 
correspondent as he was, and the Latin writer Quintus Ciirtius wrote 
several hundred years after the event. The figures of the numbers 
engaged, and still more those of the losses incurred, as estimated by 
General Fuller, are therefore largely conjectural. For one decisive battle, 
that of the Hydaspes, General Fuller appears not to have used the 
excellent account written by Sir James Abbott (himself one of the 
Paladins of the Punjab and well acquainted with the locality) which 
appeared in the magazine of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1848. Tlie 
whole of this battle seems curiously similar to Arthur Wellesley’s 
victory at Assaye ; certainly the charge of the 19th Light Dragoons at 
that battle could stand comparison with the charge of Alexander’s 
famous Companions ” at the Hydaspes battle. 

No accoimt of the battle remains from the Indian side. Alexander’s 
invasion of India was an episode rather than a conquest. Alexander 
indeed deserves full credit for his prevention of looting by his soldiers 
who wnre rewarded in its place by gifts of money rendered available by 
the success of the fighting. Often as Alexander’s name is mentioned in 
Asia, there is no memory in Northern India of his invasion. What 
remembrance there is in the north western area of Graeco- Bactrian 
culture and comes from the rule of the Achaemenid kings. 

In an e])i]ogiie to his book the author attacks the policy of Sir Winston 
Churchill in World War 11, though liis connection with the generalship 
of Alexander the Great is not apparent. 

p. B. a 
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Sib John Maeshall 

Sir Joliii Marshall, Director General of Archaeology in India from 
1902 to 1931, died on 17th August, 1958 at the age of 82. After the 
deaths of his friends and colleagues Fouclier and Vogel, he was the 
last surviving European scholar to have devoted his life to Indian 
art and arclnnology. We whom circumstances have made observers 
and critics rather than planners and doers cannot but envy him his 
good fortune as a pioneer. He was 26 when he left for India, and the 
following thirty-two years were marked by a tireless energy and 
devotion. It is extraordinary what he accomplished. The work 
of conservation alone entailed so much administration and paperwork 
that it is astonishing that he found time for his long series of excava- 
tions, his detailed and prompt reports, and his personal research. 

The period up to the First World War was occupied with 
organization of the Archaeological Department, conservation of 
Islamic monuments, and excavation and conservation on Buddhist 
sites in Gandhara and Bihar, of which perhaps Sarnath was the 
most important. In 1913 Marshall began w'ork on Taxila, which 
occupied him off and on for twenty years. Prom 1922 to 1927 he 
excavated at Mohenjodaro ; the results, among the most fruitful in 
the archaeological investigations of this century, were published in 
1931 in three great volumes. The publication of his book on Taxila 
was unfortunately delayed by the Second World War and it did 
not appear until 1952, Marshall considered this his best work; 
it was certainly nearest his heart. But some may think Sanchi 
his finest monument. The stupas and temples on the lovely hill 
were restored with the greatest care and taste, and MarshalFs 
publication on it (1940) in three volumes with the help of his friends 
Foucher andN. G. Majumdar remains the only definitive description 
of any great Indian historic site. Another perfect work is his 
'' Monuments of Muslim India in Volume III of the Cambridge 
History of India — a brilliant summary, which needs little revision 
even after a lapse of twenty years. 

Marshall’s work has often been compared with that of his great 
predecessor, Cunningham, Cunningham was indeed almost a genius 
and his intuition was remarkable, but he had not to engage in the vast 
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adrainistrative struggles of tlie twentieth century. Marshall took 
these ill his stride, and, I think, none of our Indian colleagues, many 
of whom were liis pupils, would deny; that the Atchmological Dejiart- 
ment is wliat it is to-day through the care and foresight of his t‘arly 
planning. Some liave criticized his methods of excavation, i^larshall 
was too ])lii!osophical and critical to think that any method had 
absolute validity or tliat any work of his was done once and for all. 
He was himself courteous and generous especially to younger men. 
Thougli a\rare t-liat liis achievement was no mean one, he shared 
his generation's distaste tor window dressing 

Marshall devoted liis life to India, and loved the country and its 
people. The Governments of India and Pakistan recognised his 
devotion by nialdiig it possible for him to continue liis work in 
his retireineiit. The trait of their wise generosity is his last book, 
Biiddliist Art in Gandliara,’’ now in the press. 

Douglas Barrett. 


Arshak Safrastian 

Arshak Safrastian, for many years a member of the Society, died 
on 25th September, 1958, at the age of seventy- two. A specialist in 
Armenian studies, he had in later years interested himself in Urartian 
and Hnrrian themes. Much of his work appeared in Armenian 
language periodicals ; but he was editor of the Armenian monthly 
3Iassis, published in London between the wars, and in that journal 
he provided in English many useful summaries of contemporary 
Armenian research. He wrote on “Armenian History” for the 
14th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanmca and, in 1948, published 
a short book, Kurds and Kurdistan. His more scholarly work in 
English included a paper on “ The Hurri-Iands ” in Georgica, 
4/5 (1937) and “ The Land of Huni in the Armenian Language and 
Literature ” read at the XXI International Congress of Orientalists 
in Paris in 1948. His magnum opus in English on the Hurri runs into 
several hundred pages of typescript and is the result of many years 
of research. It is hoped that this work may be published. 

Arshak Safrastian was born in the ancient city of Van, of a large 
and patriarchal family engaged in farming and trade. Before the 
First World War he was H.B.M. Acting Vice-Consul in Bitlis. 
During 1915-16, he served in an Armenian unit of the Kussian 
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Caucasian Army. In 1919, when just over thirty, he was nominated 
a member of Nubar Pasha’s delegation to the Peace Conference m 
Paris. Afterwards, Safrastian settled in London, where he lived for 
nearly forty years, an active and lively participant in the affairs of the 
Armenian community and an assiduous reader at the British 
Museum. He had many EngUsh friends who remember him with 
affection for his resolute courage, his unflagging devotaon to 
scholarship and his cheerful, happy spirit. This farmmg 

stock from an almost biblical background had moulded out of the 
vicissitudes of his life an inner harmony which he irradiated in a 
harassed world. He was a very great human bemg. 

W. E. D. Allen. 


KOEEA BEAM OE THE EOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

The latest volmne of the Transactions of this Society is devoted 
almost entirely to a paper by the Eev. Eichard Eutt on the Sijo, 
a form of Korean poetry hitherto not described in English. Applica- 
tions for the TroMsaetions or for membership of the Society should 
be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary (Colonel A. E. 1. 
Mercer), British Embassy, 4 Chong Dong, Sudaemoon Ku, Seoul, 
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THE, LEGEND ,OF DEVAPl-^ 


By. Jo.,b:x W. S:pel.lm.ak' 


The LI3GENI) OF Devtipi, wliicli occurs in- several early Ijuiian 
sources, raises iiuiueroiis issues relating to Devapi’s character, his 
riglit to tlie throne, liis reasons for not exercising that prerogative, 
tlie iiirfortunate consequences of Ms biX)tlieT -Sari accession, 
and the rectification of those consequences. 

A retereiice to Devapi occurs for tlie first time in Sanskrit litera- 
ture in Eg Veda, x, 98* This hymn invokes- the. god Brhaspati 
ill his various forms to cause Parjanya to send rain for Santanu, 

Devapi is stated to be the chief priest {puroMta) of fentauu acting 
in the office of hair and he may liave been successful before in rain- 
making. The liyoiii relates that Devapi was the son of Rstiseua, 
but does not confirm that he was the brother of Santanu or tliat he 
wTOte the hymn. } 

Either Devapi did not write the hymn which Yaska attributed,, 
to him ^ or we must accept the suggestion of Sieg ^ and MauDonell,’^ tl 

supported by Geldner ^ that the first four verses of the hymn 
are a dialogue between Devapi and Brhaspati, whicb is the only 
satisfactory explanation to account for the vocative Devdpe in the 
second verse and for the dual {i/dga vri^tm iSdntanave vdniva) in 
the third,® ’ 

Yaska’s comment on this is, “ Devapi, son of Rst-isena, and :: 

Santanu, belonged to the race of Kuril and were brothers, f5antanu, ■ 

tlie younger, caused himself to be installed as king, while Devapi 
betook himself to fervid austerity. Then the god did not send rain 
for twelve years of J^antanu’s reigm The Brahmans said to him : 

' Thou hast practised unrighteousness because passing by thy elder 


1 I am much indebted to Prof(»ssor A. h. Basham for assistance with this article 
and encouragement to publish it. 

^ N'irukta, ii, 10. 

® Sieg, Die SagejistoJf DgredUy Stuttgart, 1902, 138, 

^ JIUS., 1894, pt. i, 25. 

® Der Rgveda, HOS. 35, voL iii, 1951, 309. 

® There seems, however, no good reason for Sieg’s translation in v. 4 of Indm 
dehy ddhiratham mhdsram as gieb (also) O Furst, tausend samt dem Wagen ” for, 
although Devapi may have been a prince, there is no precedent in Sanskrit literature 
for equating Indra with “ prinee ’’ and here no necessity, 
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brother, thou hast had thyself installed as king. That is the reason 
wliy the god does not send rain.’ So l^antanu sought to invest his 
brother with the sovereignty, but Devapi said to him : ' Let me be 
thy piiroMta and perform sacrifice for thee.’ ” 

The genealogy of Devapi is still a matter of controversy although 
nearly always Pratipa is recorded as his father. The Rg Vedic 
tradition which makes Rstisena his father seems a misinterpretation 
of Devapi’s introduction into the Arstisena gotra.^ 

If Devapi was the eldest son of Pratipa, then under the law of 
primogeniture regularly followed in ancient India, he was entitled 
to the throne unless good cause could he shown to the contrary. 
According to Yaska, Santanu had sinned and was clearly in the 
wrong in usurping the kingdom. It was only after Devapi rejected 
the kingship and became furohita for i^antanu that the god 
Parjanya’s anger abated and rainfall came — twelve years after the 
sin had been committed.^ 

In any case, Rg Veda, x, 98, must be a very late accretion to the 
Samhitd if Santanu was the grandfather of Dhrtarastra and 
Santana’s brother Bahlika and his great-grandson Bhisma fought 
in the Bharata war about the ninth or tenth century b.c. Yaska, 
probably writing between 500 and 700 b.c., cannot claim final 
authority on this legend. 

The irregularity of ^antanu’s succession is again recognized in 
the Vimu Purdna, where a rather different version of the story 
occurs. There having fallen no rain for twelve years, Santanu 
summoned the Brahmans to find a remedy. They told him that he 
had married as it were before an elder brother, being king in enjoy- 


^ See Bhargava, India in the Vedic Age, Lucknow, 1956, 92. xA.n opposite view 
is given in Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922, 105. 
But the striking similarities in all the legends make it unnecessary to postulate 
the existence of two separate Devapis. MacDonell believed Ar^ti^ena was a 
dissociation in a late stage of the myth since the §alya])arvan speaks of him as an 
eminent R§i. JRAB., 1894, pt. 1, 27. 

® The frequent occurrence of the number twelve in ancient Indian literature 
suggests to me that there may be a symbolic as well as numerical meaning bere. 
It appears to have some relation to sin or expiation of sin much as the number 
forty in the Bible, e.g. Noah’s forty days and nights in the ark, Christ’s forty 
days and nights fasting in the wilderness, etc. In the story of Samvarana (Mhh,, i, 
160, 31 ff., critical edition), after the king violates principles of good kingship, 
no rain falls for twelve years. Rain is intimately related to the dharma of the king 
and it would seem there is some connection with the number twelve in this scheme 
of symbols. 
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raoilt of tlie ourtli,^ aii«l that the kingdom h«?longed to Devapi 
until tiie gods slioult! be displeased with Idnu Hearing this, t^autanifs 
niliiisler, Asniarisarin. sent a number of asccticB into the forest, 
where Devil [a find been since diildhood, to teach the siin})le- 
ininded prince doctrines contrary to the Vedas. After thiSj Hantaan 
went to iiifortn Devapi that, according to the Vedas, suticcssion 
to the kingdom was the right of the elder brother. But when 
Devapi argued against iliis and other Vcdic [irecepts, the Hralnnans 
invited Haiitanu back, saying : '' This man is fallen from his state, 
for lie has uttered words t)Fdisresp(‘ct to the authority of the eternal, 
iiiiereated Veda ; and wlie.n the elder brtdher is degraded, there 
is no sin in, the prior eH{)ousaIs of his junior.'’ Hantanu returned to 
Ids capital and rain fell.'-^ 

Here, even though tricked, it was through Devapi’s own wicked- 
ness that he lost a kingdoin, which he had no desire to claim. 
Certainly the lierCvSy that |')revented, Deva])i from l)eeorning king 
was a disqualification for kingship at various ])eriods an<l this story 
may date from an age wlien ih*ahmaidc pretensions were very high 
and heretical sects such as Buddhism were strongly o])posing them. 

The Adi Parvan makes no mention of the conflict, l)ut simply 
has Devapi enter the woods as a hermit while still a boy, because 
he wanted to benefit his brothers.^ But this was not correct proce- 
dure, since, according to the doctrine of vamdHrama, Devapi should 
have gone through the other stages of life first. Though that doctrine 
was an ideal perhaps rarely achieved, it would seem that no one 
who violated it should be held up as an example. Santami inherited 


the kingdom. 


In the Vdyoga Parvan ■* is yet another variation. Here Devapi 
is depicted as the paragon of virtue loved by everyone. But he 
had a skin disease (tvagdom) interpreted as leprosy (kustha) in 
most later versions, so that Brahmans and the aged objected when 
Pratipa made preparations to install him as king, saying : “ The 
gods do not approve of a king defective in a limbd^ Pratipa yielded 

^ ThiH is a reference to the idea in Indian political theory that the relationship 
of the king to his realm was as a husband to ids wife. ITor this sin of ^antauu, 
see Manu, iii, 171 f. Professor J. (londa has very anthoritativoly diBcussed this 
issue in his monograph “ Ancient Indian Kingship from the Keligious Point ot 
View ”, Nuinen, iii-iv, 1956-7. Br. J. I). M. Barrett has also made an interesting 
contribution in BSOAS.;> voL xxii, pt. 1, 1959, lOS ft'. 

2 Pumria, xx (Wilson’s trans.), 457 

3 Mhh., 1, 89, 52-3 (critical edition). 

^ Mlh., V, 147, 15 ff. (critical edition). 
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to their objections and Devapi retired to the woods to save his 
father from iurther sorrow. Bahhka went to live with Ms maternal 
uncle and, with Bahlika’s permission, ^antann inherited the kingdom., ' 
The Mats’ija Purdm and Vdyu Purdm give essentially the same 
reason for Devapi’s inability to sncceed to the throne.^ 

The author of the story in the Bfhad'-demta ^ seems to be aware 
of other conflicting legends and attempts to tie them together. 
Balilika, the middle brother,, is not mentioned. Devapi, son of 
EstiseiMr and elder brother of ^antanii is afflicted with leprosy and 
therefore rejects the kingship, offered by the people on the death of 
his father and asks them to make ^aiitanu king. When Devapi 
retires to the woods, the god Parjanya sends no rain for twelve^ 
years, ^antanu goes with his subjects {prajd) to him in order to 
remedy the rn’cng, but Devapi again protests Ms unfitness for 
kingship and offers to sacrifice for Santaiiii. He is appointed 
puroMta, sacrifices, and rain falls. 

It is very, unusual that a' leper should be allowed to sacrifice 


to the gods and one would have thought that his disease would 


have disqualffled Devapi from religious ceremonies. Sufferers from 
skin diseases were not even allowed to attend Smddha lites.^ One 
wonders, too, how he could have hecome a, puroJiita of the gods— 
especially after impeaching the Vedas.® 

Of all the variations on this legend,® which is the oldest ? Although 
there is no clear answer, evidence would seem to indicate the 
leprosy version. The Mahdbhdmta emphasizes this theme and it is 
included in the Purdnas which have worked over epic sources. 
But the Purdnas also add the heresy idea ignored by the Malm- 
bhdrata. Yaska lived about a century before Plato and his NiruJcta 
is based largely on previous legend much as Plato's Cratylus. 
From the very slim evidence of Bg Veda, x,. 98 (undoubtedly very 
late) and early legends later incorporated in the Yaska 

constructed his story. The latest version appears to he that of the 


^ Matsya P., 50, 38-46. In tlfis Piirana, Devapi is stated to be leprous {husthin). 
VayuF.,m,2U-2^0. 

2 vil, 153-7 ; viii, 1-7. 

^ Some manuscrij)ts read one hundred. See MacBonell, HOS, vol. 0, 294. 

^ ManUf iii, 150 f. 

® Bhagavata Purdnaf iK, 22, 12 , 18 . 

® There are others beside the ones we have indicated here, but they deal with 
the ascetic powers of Devapi and his acquiring Brahmanhood and are to be found 
primarily in the MahdWidrdta and the main Purdtjbas. Since they do not concern 
political aspects, we are not dealing with them here. 
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Bflmddemtd wliicli inalcen an attempt to s)nath6siz6 both Yaska and 
the Yariatioiis in the .Maklhhdrata, 

The evolution of power concepts m- society .-would also seem to 
indicate that physical disability appears- eariier .than religious heresy 
as an impediment to sovereignty. It was- the plmical disability 
of blindness that disipialified BhrtarastTa from the throne and led 
to the great B.Iiarata war. Since the prosperity of the realm wa.s a 
projection of the dkarma- and health of the king, it was necessary 
to have a healthy and virtuous ruler. On these grounds our writers 
,:felt they could best explain the discjiialification of Dcvilpi from the 
thron,e. 


THE COSMOLOGICAL ASPECT OF INDONESIAN 

RELIGION 

By H. G. Quaritgh Wales 

The COSMOLOGICAL ASPECT of religion, and the application of cosmic 
symbolism to religious architecture and social organization, were 
discovered relatively late, so that the attention rightly directed to 
the subject in recent years has engendered a tendency to over- 
estimate its importance in Asian thought. Fortunately this has 
not escaped the notice of critics. The cosmological aspect of the 
ziggurat is now recognized to have been secondary.^ Further, with 
regard to Indian culture, Prof. A. L. Basham has uttered this 
timely warning : '' It is hardly likely that the complex cosmic 
symbolism of the Vedic sacrifices was elaborated until long after 
the sacrifices themselves came into being. Similarly the cosmic 
symbolism of the Hindu temple seems to us to be a comparatively 
late and artificial growth, of far less significance than some authori- 
ties are inclined to attribute to it. The symbolism seems to have 
been somewhat esoteric, the preserve of schools of learned men who 
specialized in trying to explain every aspect of life by this means. 
We believe that for the early Indian man in the street it was of far 
less significance than might be believed from the emphasis which 
some modern students place upon it.” ^ In the present article 
I shall try to redress the balance in the case of certain non-Islamized 
peoples of Indonesia, an undertakmg which in view of some recent 
publications seem.s to be needed. 

The Ngadju Dayaks form the largest population group of South 
Borneo. On the basis of the first-hand studies of Hardeland,® 
much of whose material has been conveniently summarized by 
Kru3rfc,4 and has been supported by later workers, it appeared that 
we possessed, before it was too late, a comprehensive, if by no 
means exhaustive, knowledge of Ngadju Dayak religion. At any 
rate there seemed to be no doubt as to its general character, in 

^ Andre Parrot, Ziggurats et Tour de, Bahel^ Paris, 1949, pp. 204, 214. 

® Prof. A. L. Basham, JR AS., 1958, p. 96, in review of J. Anboycr, La Vie 
Puhligue et Privee dam Vlnde Amienne, Fasc. vi, Paris, 1955. 

3 A. Hardeland, Versuch einer Gramatih der Dajackischen Sprache, Amsterdam, 
1858 ; Dajacksch'Deutsches Worterhmh, Amsterdam, 1859. 

A, C. Krnyt, Bet Animisme in den Indischen Archipel, The Hague, 1906. 
A more recent valuable study is J. Mallinckrodt, Etimografische Mededeelingen 
over de Dajaks in de afdeeling Kcealakapoeas,’’ JBijdragen, 80-1, 1924-5. 
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iH’iefeai outline as follows: Maluitala,''tlia sky deityj and data, 
the earth deity, together are responsible for tlie.oreation, and of the 
two Slahaiak is supreme. .Largely an otiose god, he could he 
approached in ease of dire need, l)nt only 'after every eiTort had ; 

been inacle to enlist the help of the active i 

atiiiosp]ieriC"gods and helper»spirits. The cult is shamanism, in 
the strict sense. The shamans, both male/ and feiindi^ who haw , i 
undergone an initiaiiom call their heJjjer-spirits, who do not 
‘"possess ” the shamans, nor is there ^\possession ” by ancesions. 

The shamans coninninicate with their helper»s[hrits in a, special 
language, and when in trance, journey in tlic mmpamfs' lioats to ' 

recover the souls of sick persons, or to ae(*oinpany the souls of tlie 
dead at the tiivali ftuist to the afterworld, which at least for the ; 

upper class was in the sky. Tcmpon Telon, the chief i- 

acts as psychopomp on these occasions. The Cosmic Tree, used in i 

seances, and at the Feast of the Dead, and shown on representations 
of the shannin's boats, lias been r<»cognize,d as having the same : 

function as the Hil)erian shaman’s Cosmic 1'ree, the axis by whicli I 

they go in spirit to the sky. That strict shamanism, together with I 

the recognition of a supreme sky deity, not of course unmixed with I 

animism and ancestor worsliip, characterizes the Ngadjii Dayak ; 

religion, receives support from the fact that the same religion has J 

been established by careful observers as characteristic of certain \ 

I other Dayak peoples, notably the Ot Daniim and Manyan Dayaks, ; 

j close neiglibours of the Ngadjns, and also the Sea Dayaks of 

1 Sarawak.^ Furthermore KrnyFs thorough investigations of the 

; East Torajas of Celebes, ^ suggest that, before the coming of Indian 

^ influences, shamanism dosely comparable to the Siberian and 

Central Asian model must haA^e been widespread in South-East | 

Asia. Noticing how greatly this religion differs from that of the J 

Neolithic period in the region, I came to the conclusion that this j 

shamanism and the cult of sky deities is likely to have been brought J 

in with the Bronze Age (Dongson) culture.® ; 

^ Archdeacon J. Perham, in H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British \ 

' North Borneo^ London, 1896, voL i ; That the Sea Dayaks practise strict shamanism, t 

the manangs never being possessed by spirits, is confirmed by their latest investi- | 

gator. Dr. J. D. Preeman, in a private letter* to mo dated lOth November, 1958. 

2 N. Adriani and Alb. C. Kruyt, 1)b Barege sprehenie, Toradjas van Midden i 

I Celebes {de Cost Toradjas), Amsterdam, 1961. ' 

I ® H. G. Qnaritoh Wales, Frehistory and Eeligion in South-Bast Asia, London, j 

I lAKW ni. TTT i 
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With the characterization of Ngadju Dayak religion above out- 
lined, the late Dr. H. Schtor’s Die Gottesidee der Ngadju DajaJc in 
Siid-Borneo (Leiden, 1946), does not at first sight seem easily 
reconcilable. True the title suggests that the work is limited to 
the '' conception of God ”, but the author insists (pp. 6-8) that 
this is the central theme on which the understanding of Ngadju 
Dayak rehgion depends. Again, the author acknowledges the 
existence of a popular religion Volksreligion ”), presumably that 
which has been established by previous investigators, though this 
is not explicitly stated, but we are told that this popular religion 
would give us only a superficial view. We must probe beneath, he 
says, to get the full meaning. We must study the quite separate 
theological system which is to-day unknown to the laity and also 
to many priests. Only thus shall we gain an understanding of the 
central theme, the conception of God, which runs as a red thread 
through the whole culture and religion. 

So the author leaves no room for doubt as to the prior importance 
he attaches to this Gottesidee This attitude is definitely 
recognized by J. A. J. Verheijen when he says : It is my inten- 
tion — in contrast to Dr. H. Scharer in his Die Gottesidee . . . — ^to 
give a picture of the present-day Manggerai [West Flores] behef 
concerning the Supreme Being, and especially as it lives with ' the 
plain man of the street b” ^ Important Scharer’s work certainly is, 
though not exactly in the way he supposed. And incidentally his 
intensive study brought to light or clarified some points on the 
popular religion. It was in connection with these that I made 
a few references to his book in my recent Prehistory and Religion 
in South-East Asia, To deal with his whole theme there I realized 
would have involved too great a digression ; it had to be postponed 
for consideration as part of another study. In undertaking this 
now I must begin with a summary of Scharer’s work and con- 
clusions. This will provide the material on which to base a critical 
analysis. 

The author first makes known his opinions as to the theories 
of primitive religion in general (pp. 4-6) : He is opposed to evolu- 
tionism, remarking that the phenomena called animistic occur in 
all religions. They should not be considered in isolation, but rather 
are understandable as parts of a whole, in the light of the central 

^ J. A. J. Verheijen, Het Hoogste Wezen hij de Manggaraiers^ Vienna, 

1951, p. 4. 
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tliODie of primitive reli^^ioiu He denies- that ■ the Ngadju Dayak 
Siipreme Being is otioBe, and at the same .time he- rejects original 
inoiiotheism The. rtnusons lor ly’s \dews 'einerge ' clearly enough 
as we. proi‘eed. Ills sources aie. the iiiyths' and, priestly songs, in 
the. special priestly language, and also the -^adat, or diviut*. law, 
wliicli is in ordinary language. We raiist follow the author in using 
the words “ priest aiui '* priestly in this sunimary, for there 
is no ineivtion of shaiuanisn). 

Tlie names of tlie cliief deities are then discussed (pp. 15-18). 


Tliere were always two of these, so no questiou of “ monotheism 
iirises. Tlnu’e is the (hul of the Up|)erworld, whose indigenous name 
is Tingang ™ Honibill, also known as Prince of the 8uii. Jlahatala, 


which we may use here ibr eonvenierua.*, is a Hindu ado]}tion from 
Majapahit times, hut im|>lies uo foreign indinmce boyoml the name. 
The Deity of tlie llruhuAvorhl has the indigenous name of Tarnbon 
— Watersnake or Naga., and the Hindumed name of data, winch 
we shall employ liere. 

Mahatala lives on the primeval mountain in the sky (p. 19), 
reached through forty- twa:) cloud layers, and the Up|>erw()ihi is an 
image of this one, only much better, data lives in the Underworld, 
or primeval water, under man’s world (p. 20). The entrance is near 
villages at the deep junctions of streams, and the deity’s village 
is on the Underworld river. But in the Creation Myth the homes of 
the two deities are not considered as geographically separate : 
they are both placed in the Upperworld, one on a Jewel Mountain, 
the other on a Gold Mountain, They are tliere considered more as 
one deity than as a. duality. 

This brings ns directly to the eonce|>tion of the Godliead (p. 21). 
Mahatala and Jata are two distinct deities, and on many occasions 
are immked as such, but -are then immediately treated as a unity. 
This is A^ery clearly shown in the Creation Myth ; also in rites wliere 
they are referred to as “ The Naga who is united with the Hornbill, 
the Naga 'who is also the Hornbill Also the phrase ‘‘ King of the 
Sim, King of the World” shows this unity. It is significant not 
only for the religion, but also for the whole culture, which in every 
way shows both totality and ambivalence. The Total Godhead 
[or High God] is Naga and Hornbill, Upper- and Underworld, man 
and woman, good and bad, life and death, war and peace, health 
and sickness, etc. Similarly the Cosmos shows ambivalence : sun 
and moon, upperworld and underworld, etc. In the social organiza- 
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tion there are two groups, as we shall see. This ■ conception of the 
total/ambivalent Godhead is the leitmotif of Scliarer’s book, at 
the end of which he offers an explanation as to what this Total 
Godhead ivS. Here at the outset he insists that this unity has not 
evolved from a duality, for the sources indicate that the unity was 
always a duality, and vice versa. 

Beneath Mahatala and data are various good and bad spirits, 
of which the more important are five in liumber (pp. 22-6). They 
are not independent, but are representatives, or rather personified 
aspects, of the two chief deities. Some are associated with Mahatala, 
who is good and the creator, and some with data who is bad and the 
destroyer. Yet just as the deities are ambivalent, so each of the 
higher spirits can bring mankind both good and evil. The high 
spirits show the unity of good and bad, life and death, etc., which 
are associated with both the deities. At the same time there is an 
antagonism between them which shows itself clearly in the Creation 
Myth and in social life. 

The tw^o deities are not represented as anthropomorphic (pp. 27-8) 
but as the symbolical animals, Hornbill and Naga. These are 
depicted as forming a totality with the Cosmic Tree on the sanggamn 
post erected at the Feast of the Dead {tiwah). Only the high spirits 
are anthropomorphic. The deities’ homes are represented by a stone 
or stepped pyi’amid for the primeval mountain, and by a coconut 
shell for the primeval water. Mahatala’s emblem is a lance, data’s 
is a cloth. 

The most important m 3 d}h, at any rate from Scharer’s point of 
view, is the Creation Myth. It is long and complicated and was 
known only imperfectly before his publication (Ch. 6). He gives 
a full translation, as well as a summary and analysis, of wdiich 
I shall try to reproduce the essentials. 

Before the creation there were only the two mountains, the Gold 
Mountain and the Jewel Mountain, seats of the chief deities. These 
mountains came together six times, making each time the clouds, 
sun, and moon, etc., and on the seventh occasion Mahatala’s gold 
head-dress. That ended the first period of creation. Then Mahatala 
and data made the hills and rivers of the Upper- and Underworlds. 
That closed the second period. There were as yet no men or any 
world for them to live on. Mahatala then started the third period 
of creation. He raised his head-dress and out of it issued the Tree 
of Life with gold leaves and ivory fruit. Now data manifested 
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as a feniale liorabill ami Mahatala as a .iimle one* She'saw the Tree 
ill the clistanec, flew to it and began tonat/its fruit and buds. Tlie 
male bird also thnv' t«> it and began to eat tlie moss^on it, but when 
lie saw tliafc tlic foiiiale was eating the fruit he wais' overcome witli 
envy. A fight hrokt‘. oui, betw'een tliem. The male liornbill broke 
off the buds and fruit and they changed into a gold boa,t. The 
knots were cut oft* by the I’eiiiale bird, and from them issued a young' 
woman. She got into the gold boat and floated on the primeval 
ocean. The strife btdween the birds, that is to say between Mahatala 
and data, contimuHl, and from bits of the Tree the rivers and lakes 
of the Upperworld were iiirmed. From the stump of the Ih’ee, all 
tiiat was left of it, issued the jewel boat, also floating on the primeval 
ocean. Tiic male bird nrnv cut tlie female bird’s throat and from 
it tliere fell moss, from which a young man issued. He got into 
the. jewel boat. 

8oon tlie two lioats met. Tlie young man saw the young woman 
and his heart yearned hu* !ier. She agreed to marry him, but not 
until he could provith^ a home for her on dry land. They remained 
in their lioats and the young man grieved because there was nowhere 
to land. Mahatala saw’’ the trouble and created an island, supported 
by the Naga who, as data, had planted padi. The two birds con- 
tinued to fight until they were both killed and their bodies became 
rivers. The young man, seeing the island, was pleased because the 
young woman could no longer refuse to many him. How^ever, she 
demanded a house first. Again seeing the difficulty, Mahatala let 
seven gold planks fall on the island from which data built a house. 
The couple married and lived in the house, naming their village 
Batii Nindaii Tarong. Tliey had three sons : Maharaja Sangiang, 
Maharaja Sangen, and Maharaja Buno. As a result of a quarrel 
these separated, Maharaja Sangen remained in the original village, 
his descendants including the sangimgs and other good and bad 
spirits, representatives of the ambivalent total Godhead. Maharaja 
Sangiang settled on the Sangiang Eiver in the Upperworld, as 
ancestor of men in the Upperworld, and Maharaja Buno settled in 
our world as ancestor of men here. Evidently Maharaja Sangiang 
represents the upper class of men, Maharaja Buno the lower class, 
Maharaja Sangen’s village is not only the original village, but the 
totality of all villages, and he is the Total Godhead and Society, 
and is also ambivalent. Man comes from the Godhead, lives in the 
Godhead, is the Godhead, or an aspect of it (p. 43), 
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Scliarer notes (p. 36) that Jata’s part in the creation is important 
blit subsidiary, she being regarded as the sister or wife of Mahatala. 
The emphasis is on Totality as the creating Godhead, symbolized 
by the Tree and by Mahatala^s head-dress. The author illustrates 
two representations of the Tree expressive of this Totality ; and 
one of them shows children falling from it to the tribal parents 
standing below. In the Totality the Hornbill is also the Naga, 
and vice versa. In the cult this ambivalence also appears (p. 39) 
when the Hornbill is shown with the scales of a Kaga, and the Naga 
with feathers. The Tree is the total/ambivalent Godhead or Cosmos. 
The creation is the holy fight hetween Mahatala and data, in which 
they destroy the Tree and so also themselves. But from the destruc- 
tion and death the Cosmos and new life are born : the creation 
arises from the dead Totality. This sacred fight is found throughout 
the religious life, in birth, initiation, wedding, and death, as well 
as in the legal procedure. The new creation and new men arise from 
destruction and death. 

Just as children are depicted on one Tree representation, preserved 
in the Leiden Museum, as falling from its hranches, so the Ngadjii 
Dayaks are the descendants of the Tree of the Total Godhead. 
They live in accordance with the holy order. We can go a step 
further, says Scharer : The people are the total deity itself, 
and they show in their totality and structure the conception of the 
deity and its ambivalence. The people are also the Cosmos and 
consequently show the cosmic dualism ’’ (p. 44). The Ngadjiis 
no longer have a tribal organization, this having hrokeii down long 
ago, but there is evidence of its former existence. Thus there 
are separate groups, which once formed such an organization and 
still figure on important religious occasions, especially the tiwalh 
These are as follows (Ch. 7) 

A. The upper or rich group : Its members are always spoken 
of respectfully in the myths. They axe good and beautiful, not 
only physically but also morally. Their position is partly derived 
from birth, partly from initiation. They possess the godly gifts 
and maintain world harmony. They are rich and have the leading 
places in the community. They are brave, and physically and 
mentally well-adjusted. Their children are brought up for this 
status, which can be lost by marriage to the lower group, or by bad 
behaviour. This involves not only social but also religious degrada- 
tion. They are the Sun Men, associated cosmically with the Sun, 
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and t!iey represent Maliatala and the Uppervvorld. lids upper 
gToii];> is an aspect of tlie Total Chrmnimity, and of the Total (lod- 
liead, the Upperworld aspect. They can be eorisklered a.s identituil 
with the mythological group of 'Maharaja Biino, who is the reflethhni! 
of one gix)U|) id* thedl\hnl Comiiiiin^ 

B. The lower or poor group : These are the freemen, as tliey 
are called in tlie sources. Tliey are 'knowui ' by names which .show 
tliem to be coiisiderec'l ugly and morally bad. In the mythology 
their blood, is considered dilferent, and they have ; only a pm:*t i.if 
the holy gifts. Tins distinction causes' rivalry and mistrust, Tliey 
are poor, but tliere a]*e many exceptions wdio, lioiveYcr, lack the 
‘' real wealth, the most valiialde gongs andlioly Aa^ssels. They are 
discriminated against in law. They usiialiy live below the village, 
a cosmic distinction. They are the agricultural workers and must 
do niiicli for the rich grou|). Some of them become priests. They are 
the Moon or Naga men, clearly associated with the Underworld, 
and probably witli tlie iiiythoiogical group of Maharaja Sangiang. 

There is fiiillier a. group of slaves, perhaps of relatively recent 
origin, and also a group of outcast practitioners of black magic, 
to neither of w'hlch need we devote attention, since they have no 
social or religious status. How'ever, the slave group now produces 
many of the priests, an important group requiring our careful 
consideration. 

The priestly group consists of priestesses {balian) and priests 
(basir). “ They arc links between men and gods and also between 
the mythical groups of Maharaja Buno and Maharaja Sangiang. 
They take part in all the big religious rites of the whole community, 
though lielonging to neither group. In the Upperworld tliey have 
their own village of the dead ’’ (p. 04), The basirs are hermaphro- 
dites. They are called to their profession by the mngianffs. 
“ Cosniically classified they stand between the Upperworld and 
the Underworld. Eurtlier they are Upperworld and Underworld 
together, Mahatala and Jata, Maharaja Buno and Maharaja 
Sangiang. They are the total/ambivalent Godhead and represent 
this Totality in the community. In ritual they are referred to in 
the priestly songs as ‘ the Naga who is also the Hornbili showing 

^ In this and the next paragraph the roles of Maharaja Buno and M. Sangiang 
seem to have been erroneonsly transposed, since it has been previously stated that 
M. Sangiang was associated with the Upperworld group. Of, Scharer’s statements 
on pp. 39 and 43, also text of Myth, p. 218. 
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that they represent and are the bisexual Godhead and Total 
Coirimiinity ” (p. 66). Their sacred prostitution on ceremonial 
occasions does not show a loosening of custom, but a return of the 
universe and of the whole community into the Cosmic Tree. The 
priestly group’s totality represents the mythical group of Maharaja 
Sangen who dwelt in the original village between his two brothers’ 
villages. And in intercourse with the Godhead and sangiangs they 
go back to the original village. 

“ The people can in their being, their existence, and their social 
structure only be understood through the conception of God. They 
are grounded in the Total Godhead. They are the reflection of this 
ambivalent and bisexual Godhead. Their social, economic, etliico/ 
religious, and cosmic aspects represent the different groups which, 
at a time when the tribal organization was not yet weakened, 
probably were different phratries (hornbill, naga) and different 
clans. In their totality the holy people are the holy, total, and 
ambivalent Godhead ” (p. 67). 

The true home of man is regarded as being the original village 
Batu Nindan Tarong, where the three mythical groups lived in the 
care of the Godhead, and to die is to go back there. But now they 
are in this world and the tribal organization is lost, whUe its centre 
is just the local village. However, this village is regarded as the 
centre of the whole divine cosmic order and represents the social 
and cosmic totality. At the same time there is a dualism in the 
village, the upper and lower sections, inhabited by the two groups. 
At feasts the priest sounds the gong first up-stream and then 
down-stream, following the sun. '' The holy land is the land of 
the Total Godhead. It was not only created and maintained by 
the deity, it is the Godhead itself and represents the totality of 
Upperworld and Underworld, of Mahatala and Jata. Man lives 
not only in the divine land, not only in the peace of the Godhead, 
he lives actually in the Godliead, for the holy land is a part of 
the Tree, it was created from Sun and Moon, which flank the Tree, 
and which issued from the Gold and Jewel Mountains, also from 
the Total Godhead ” (p. 76). 

The theological interpretation of the dwelling-house, states 
Scharer, applies in the first instance to the houses shown on the 
sacred drawings, but must also a|)ply to the ordinary houses. On 
these religious drawings there are always two houses, one standing 
on each side of the sacred Tree, which forms the mid-point of the 
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village. Tlipse bouses clifTer arcliitectiirally, but we need only 
nieution tlu‘ cliief dinereuces : The roof of one of them is (crowned 
by au umbrella, with a euek ou o?^e side and a hen on the other, 
while its upturned <\ives represent hornbills' heads. Tlie house 
is sliown over the. earth, with its pigs and oxen, carried on the 
back of a naga. The iiouse is divided into a higlier level room 
and a lower verandah. The roof represents the primeval mountain, 
on which Mahatala is cuithroiied as the umbrella -- Cosmic Tree. 
The cock and hen represtmt the two hornbills on the Tree. Thus 
the house is tlie Tree and therefore the total/VunlHvaleni« (1odliea,d. 
Its division into room and verandah sliows its totality and ainl)i“ 
valence. However, this kind of house represents the Up|K‘r\vorld 
aspect of Totality. Tlie second kind of house luis a vaulte<l roof 
which represeiits tlie Naga, ending witli head and tail. It is crowned 
with a flag representing tlie total cosmos, but various details, such 
as fish and open net beside it, show that the house is intendcid 
to represent the IJnclerworld aspect. Thus tlie houses on the sacred 
drawings are not two ordinaiy houses, but are eacli an aspeefl; of 
the house in its godly/cosmic totality. 

The adat is the divine order or harmony, comparable to Chinese 
Tao or Yedic Eita, which having been given at the ci^eation is 
known as the Creation Order. The Ngadju Dayak is brought up to 
live in accordance with it, for it is by living in harmony with tlie 
divine order that brings luinian welfare. In the songs and myths 
the man is known as hornbill or falcon and is compared with the 
sim. Cosmically and toteinically, states Sdiarcr, he belongs to 
Maliatala and evinces the aspect of the Tree associated witli him. 
Lance and dagger connected witli tlie Tree are (according to Scharer) 
the totem-emblems of Maliatala and of the social group associated 
with h i m .. So they are also of man and this means that man is lance 
and dagger, and also that he is hornbill and the sun. It further 
means that lie is the Tree in its Mahatala aspect, for in lance, 
dagger, hornbill, and the sun he unites hirmself in the Tree with 
data as ambivalent Totality. 

Woman, on the other hand, is known as naga or moon. She is 
the Tree in its data aspect, and also is data herself, for she bears 
her names and emblems, such as the holy cloth, Man and woman 
are not only two different aspects of the Tree, they are also the two 
deities and therein lies their divinity and holiness. They are not 
only two aspects but also the Totality, for man and woman are 
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not only tlie products of the to tal/ainlbivalent Godhead, hut also 
of Total Society. They were produced from, the representatives of 
both groups, who on one side are associated and identical with 
the Upperworld and Mahatala, and on the other side with the 
Underworld and Jata. . . . Their totality and ambivalence plays 
an important part at death and the Feast of the Dead, and especially 
in the guidance of the dead to the village of the dead. Since man 
represents Totality, both social groups are concerned in getting 
him to his destination. The Naga group bears the body, for body 
comes from the primeval water, while the Hornbill group brings the 
soul to the village of the dead, since the soul comes from the Upper- 
world. Generally the sangiang Tempon Telon does the guiding. 
He is the total Godhead and total Society in his function of soul 
guide. The transport of the two parts of the dead is done on two 
different boats, the Hornbill boat and the Naga boat, or on one 
boat which, witli its hornbill and naga heads, shows it is the totality 
of the two boats. So goes man as the Total Godhead back into the 
Total Godhead ’’ (pp. 88 f.). 

At all the transitions, marked by birth, initiation, marriage, 
and death the creation drama is re-enacted, as will be considered 
later. Here we note the following points : The time for weddings 
is the two months between the years Before a wedding the 
couple ritually die by bathing in the river in which in former times 
there was mixed the blood of a slave sacrificed as their substitute. 
At the wedding ceremony they clasp a representation of the Cosmic 
Tree to indicate their union with it prior to issuing from it to begin 
a new life. The marriage is the repetition of the creation of the 
first human pair from the Tree, and in their union they are also 
the Total Godhead. Birth is represented as coming from the Tree. 
The custom of coiivade is explained by the belief that the couple 
together hear the child. The birth room is the primeval ocean, 
from which comes new life. At initiation rites the holy bath signifies 
going back into the Godhead whence life is renewed. The boat 
taking the young person to the ritual bath has the form of a naga. 
Tattooing a young man with the Tree indicates oneness with the 
godly/cosmic Totality of the Tree, and so also with the Godhead. 

The most important stage of life is death, for it represents not 
the loss of hfe but the return to the divine world and the social 
and divine oneness of the mythical primeval time. It is the entry 
upon a new and true existence. The cofl&n has the form of a boat. 
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Blit it is not only a lioai;, and it serves not primarily for the journey 
of tlie dead to the village of tJie dead, ami the jonracy ovt r seas 
and rivers. We do not find the explanation there. The coffin is 
not only a boat, it is also Hombill and Naga. The Horn bill coffin 
is appointed for dead women, the Naga coffi.n for dead mem [ski 
The sides of the boat are decorated with' a painted or incised liana, 
representing and called tlie Tree of Life. The whole coffin is oniar 
mented with coloured points, which represent gold and jewels 
and have the same meaning as the gold and jewed mountains of 
tlie mythical primeval time. With the (xiffin are the totem eml.>lems : 
for a woman a cloth, ibr a man the blowpipe and swnrd. What 
particularly does tlie coffin signify ? It is Boat, ■ Tree, Gocibeud, 
and primeval mountain. It represents, one may say, the (h’cation 
Myth. The t\vo boats are identical with the two boats in which 
the first couple floated on the water of life. They have the same 
names. They are also identical with the Tree (limia), for tliey issue 
from it and are also the Tree itself. They are also the Godhead, for 
the total Godhead is indeed the Tree. Lastly they are also identical 
with the two primeval mountams, whose coming together produced 
the head-dress of Maliatala, out of which issued the Tree. The 
coffin is the cosmic/divine Totality of the primeval time ...” (p. 105 ). 

‘^The coffins and other important matters show us clearly that 
the dead fall into two categories, one associated with the Upper- 
world and the other with the Underworld. This division cannot, 
as we have already seen, be only on a sexual basis, but must connect 
with the divine and social division. We cannot speak only of 
woman’s and man’s coffins, for the two kinds must earlier liave 
belonged to the two groups, one of which was connected with the 
Upperwoiid and used the liornbill, and the other with the Under- 
w'orld and used the naga. This agrees with the fact that in tlie myths 
the dead of the Upperworld group change into mythical falcons 
and those of the Underworld group into mythical snakes ” (p. 106 ). 
This is supported by the aerial burial of the upper group and the 
ground burial of the lower group members. “ Despite this division, 
which also plays an important part during the conveying of the 
deceased at th e Feast of the Dead, the oneness is much more stressed 
to-day. The dead go back into the mythical primeval time, into 
the godly Totality, and into the original village Batu Nindan 
Tarong ” (p. 107 ). 

The holy year, which is also a world period, ends with the harvest. 
iO jeas. octobeb 19d9 
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Then follow the two months known as the '' time between the years 'h 
Some weeks are then devoted to the Harvest or New Year Festival. 
It has a deeper meaning than is thus implied ; it is the end of a 
creation periodj when man not only goes back from the fields into 
the village, but also goes back into the mythical primeval time 
and to the beginning of being. He goes back into the Tree and divine 
Totality and lives in it. At the great festival, after the end of the 
world period, or old year, the creation is repeated and the whole 
Cosmos renewed. '' Man is during this time the ambivalent Godhead 
and ambivalent Tree, and man remains so until the repetition of 
the creation, the renewal of the world, until the division of the 
groups out of the Tree and the renewal of the whole worldly, cosmic/ 
divine and social order (p. 109). At the high point of the feast 
there takes place the sexual orgy, which is no breach of adat, no 
return to “primitive promiscuity”, but the union of Upperworld 
and Underworld, of Mahatala and Jata, in personal and sexual 
wholeness and oneness, 

Scherer then devotes considerable space (twenty-four pages) to 
recognition of the same divine concepts in the administration of 
justice. In addition to noting the prior importance of Mahatala 
(p. 116), who visits his displeasure on the village by sending bad 
weather (p. 112), we need mention only the following, points from 
the author’s conclusions (pp. 134 f.) : Divine judgment concerns 
the whole society, though the group representing the Upperworld 
is undoubtedly to the fore. Here also there must be a re-enacting 
of the sacred events, since the restoration of harmony disturbed 
by a breach of adat is possible only through the repetition of the 
creation and the renewal of the whole Cosmos. In the two groups 
opposed in the law case the whole community is concerned, and 
the judges are the representatives of the Total Godhead. A gong 
is placed between the contending groups and the holy lance is 
erected which as at the marriage ceremony represents the Cosmic 
Tree. The opposing groups are identical with the two birds on the 
Tree, and their fight is a repetition of the struggle between the two 
birds. Valuable goods are destroyed. The most important part of 
the proceedings is a wordy battle, waged with passion, in which 
the grossest abuse is not lacking. Victory is deemed to go to the 
side that makes the most telling speeches (p. 114). This holy 
conflict ends with self-destruction, that is to say the killing of the 
guilty or of a sacrificial slave, in either case a substitute for the 
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total coiniBiinity. The conflict is thus ended and the creation 
repeated, since out of the struggle comes not nothing or chaos, 
but the Cosmos. Harmony, is restored, ■ and man can now begin a 
new life as a new man in a new Cosmos and a new Society. The legal 
procedure can only be understood in relation to the primeval events 
and tile creative activities of the Total Godhead, for it is their 
repetition and dramatization. 

We need not dwell on the next section (Ch. 9) in which the author 
shows how a man enjoys health so long as he lives in harmony 
with the Total Godhead, how certain talismans are the gift of 
data, others of Mahatala. Also, since the Godhead is not only 
good but also evil, certain aspects of the Godhead, personified 
by evil spirits, bring sickness, but they can also bring a return 
to health. More illuminating is the next chapter, ‘'The holy 
service,’’ for it brings us really to the kernel of the whole study. 
This holy service is nothing less than the repetition and dramatiza- 
tion of the primeval sacred events. It can be performed to cure 
a sick person, for the expulsion of evil, but most fully when the 
whole Cosmos has been destroyed and the creation has to be repeated 
on a full scale. This is at the year’s end, after a serious sin, or 
following the death of a freeman. The service described in detail 
by the author is in connection with the Feast of the Dead {tiwah). 
When a free Dayak dies he goes back to the Upperworld, and the 
cosmic order is destroyed. Destruction and death lie like a fog 
over the world. Man goes in darkness, for the eyes of God are no 
longer upon him ; the approaches to Upperworld and Underworld, 
to gods and ancestors, are closed. Life is uncertain and any false 
step can bring death. No ordinary work is done, only the collection 
of the necessary offerings. This done, the freeing from the evil can 
be undertaken. The time has come when the Naga emerges from 
the primeval water, and Mahatala looks down from the primeval 
mountain and contemplates the Tree. 

“ The Tree bears fruit, for it is primeval time, creation time, 
and the gods now reign. The Hornbills spread their wings and await 
only the invitation, the rising incense and the beat of drum and 
gong. The community chooses one of the elders to open the festival, 
invite the priests and priestesses who will lead the holy service 
and carry out all the rites. Messengers having been sent to them, 
they arrive singing and shouting in richly decorated boats. They 
land at the village plaza and begin to beat the drums. They first 
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bead earthwards and the sound goes to the Underworld. Then 
they move in a circle, beating their drums, first to sunset, then 
down-river, then up-river, and lastly to sunrise. After they have 
called data, they move from sunset to sunrise, from sickness to 
liealtli, from death to life. The whole Cosmos, which has been 
called by the priests to take part in the service, closes in to 
co-operate ” (pp. 148 f.). 

What has been said about these halian and hasir will be recalled, 
how they represent and are the total community of mythical 
times and the Total Godhead. They must be summoned by the 
sangiangs to their profession, proof of such call being that they have 
had a psychopathic disturbance. Their significance is based not on 
their own power, but entirely on their having been called by the 
sangiangs. Without this, neither knowledge of the lore nor 
drumming to produce ecstasy would be of any avail. At the 
beginning of the rites the sangiangs incorporate themselves in 
balian and basir, for the holy service is not a matter of man but of 
the Godhead, for whom man serves only as tool and appearance 
form. The chief sangiang, representative of the Total Godhead, 
enters the chief balian and his helper enters the assistant balian ” 
(p. 151). Three, five, seven, or more may take part. The entry of 
the sangiangs into the balian and basir is referred to as their 
embarking on their bandong boats, the officiants being likened to 
boats and also regarded as the wives of the sangiangs. The repre- 
sentations of the sangiangs^ boats show them as hornbill or naga 
boats, or as a combination of the two. During the holy service 
the head balian represents the total creator Godhead and functions 
as such. She wears the sacred head-dress out of which the Tree of 
Life issued, and girds the dagger out of which came the male horn- 
bilL Through these emblems and through the incorporation of the 
Godhead she herself is the Godhead. During the holy service she 
uses with her assistants the language of primeval times, spoken by 
the Godhead and the ” (p. 152). 

It is to be understood that in earlier times the whole tribe took 
part, or at least its chief representatives, but now only the neigh- 
bouring villages. They form the two ritual groups, Naga and 
Hornbill, which act as a Totality, being known as the Hornbill 
who is also the Naga, They represent the social, religious, and 
cosmic Totality, and have the emblems as well as the names of the 
Total Godhead, Those invited come in richly decorated boats, 
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loaded with food and other contribiitions dodheieaBt. Some wear 
masks to represent the ancestors^ so that the whole commtiiuty, 
living and dead, take park , As these' guest 'boats draw near, the 
villagers’ boats, manned with masked men, put off. After a, moi^k 
fight, during wliich they seize the inasks of the opposujg party, 
they return, and tiie guests can land. Behuid a series of barricades 
at. the entraiice to tlie village a symbolical Tree has' been erecf.ed. 
At each barricade valuable objects, such as cloth, gongs, holy 
vessels, etc. symbolizing the Tree’s .fruit, are heaped up. Au elder 
from among the guests, armed with a sword, advances to the 
barricades, is ritually spriiiHed with cock's l>lood, and proc.eefis 
seemingly or actually to destroy the coliect(Hl valuables. Then 
the Tree itself is destroyed, and the two hornbills must .now die. 
This final act was symbolized, by the sacri.fic6 of a slave, representing 
the Total Community. Thus is the creation repeated’ a.nd the (Josukjs 
renewed, So will it be until the world period (year) again ends, or 
there is a death or a great sin — for then tlie Tree .has grown again 
and bears fruit. 

Now to consider the dead. They are taken to the village of the 
dead by Tempoii Telori, representing the Total Godhead. He 
takes first the soul, then the body, both being reunited in tlie 
afterworld by being bathed in the water of life. But the earlier 
view is preserved in the myths, where the dead become falcons 
and snakes, which agines with the cosmic, religious, and social 
dualism, and refers to their afterlife in the Upper world or Under- 
world villages of the dead, according to their group. At tlie iiivah 
the remains are burnt and put in the smiong {bone-house), ])laced 
on poles or on the ground, up or down river, according to the 
Upperworld or Underworld association of the deceased’s group. 
Nowadays there is thought to be only one village of the dead 
(for good people of both groups) situated on the edge of the Upper- 
world, not one in Upperworld and another in Underworld as formerly. 
But the old concept of Totality is preserved since the village of the 
dead is depicted as resting on both Naga and Hornbill. The wooden 
figure and stone erected for the dead [despite a probably megalithio 
basis] ^ are seen as representative of body and soul together — social 
and religious totality. The Ngadju Uayaks consider it important 
to live in harmony with the dead, who in their totality are also an 
aspect of the Total Godhead. 

1 H. G. Quaritch Wales, op. cit., p. 94. 
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In Ms final chapter (Cli. 12) Scliarer offers Ms interpretation of 
the Ngadju Dayak concepts under the heading The nature of the 
Dayak religion His main conclusion is to be found in the foEowing 
passage : It strikes us that the highest gods were never repre- 

sented in art as persons, but as mythical totem animals—Hornbill 
and Naga— while of their representatives, the scmgiajtgs, images 
do indeed exist. This may agree with the two highest deities being 
identical with the two tribal halves, and consequently not to be 
depicted except as totem-animals or as totem-emblems (lance and 
cloth). They are not persons, but the Total Society. In the two 
highest deities the two tribal halves deify and make themselves 
absolute and objective. When they appear as two groups, they 
do so as Naga and HornbiE, as data and Mahatala. When they 
appear as Totality, they do so as the Naga who is also the HornbiE, 
i.e. the total, bisexual, and ambivalent Godhead. At important 
events they appear as the personified functions of the highest 
gods, for it is the Total Society which acts in and through them. 
The godly world is therefore an image of the human. . . . What 
we have said of the Godhead, applies also to the divine worlds. 
The Upperworld and Underworld are not in the first place the 
dweEing-places of the two highest deities, but of the two phratries, 
or ritual groups. The drawings show a representation of our world ” 
(pp. 177 f.). The gods have no world of their own, they dweE only 
on an offerings-table in this world, as a symbol of transcendent 
human society. So also for the dead, who remain nearby in this 
world as members of the community : the sandong is the village 
of the dead. The '' village of the dead in the Upperworld is 
the transcendental Totality of all sandongs of the Total 
Community 

Then as to the Creation Myth. The Creation Myth teEs us not 
of creation, but it states how the Total Society is ordered, and how 
the whole Cosmos and aE its appearances are brought into agree- 
ment with the community and its different groups. It explains 
the sociological structure of the tribe, it shows the function of the 
different groups, and it is the basis of the cosmic/classificatory 
system (p. 179). The assembling of the whole people at the 
year’s end, or on the other occasions mentioned, with a period of 
feasting and licence, and the symbolical repetition of the primordial 
differentiation, enables a new start to be made, and the social order 
to be reconstituted for a further period. Without going into great 
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detail I tliink that enough has now been said to indicate tlic lines 
of Scharer’s interpretation. _ , 

My criticisms of the above, malung use of both 
external evidence, nuiy conveniently be divided under n<‘^ 
headings ; (1) to show that the apiJearances of oneness or to a i J 
in this “ conception of God ” are secondary to an earlier 
while, despite this secondarily conceived totality, one ot the 
deities continues to maintain a prior importance ; (<1) t® 
the valiiiity of the author's “ sociological ” interpretation o 
religion, aiid (3) to show, in a widely comparative setting, >« 
real meaning of the ritual of the dramatized repetition o 

creation. _ ^ rident 

That the totality is secondary to an earlier dualism seems cv ^ 

from the titles, “ The Naga who is vmited with the ’ 

the Naga who is also tlie Hornhill.” The Hornbill rcpreseni.al | n 
scales and the Naga with feathers are also obviously .nliill 

concepts. The “soul boat” with combined Naga . 

heads, still more the typo of sangiamjs boat which consis ® 
complete Hornbill boat placed on top ot a Naga boat, aic 
tions which could exist only as a result of a secondary 
of ideas. So also with the coffin-hoat as Godhead, a boa " “ 
are asked to believe served “ not primarily ” for a journey. 

Creation Myth the third mythical ancestor, Maharaja feangen, 
to be a combination of the other two. , 

That the existence of a totality concept fails to supp ‘ 
non-equality of the two deities, and the greater TVTvth 

Mahatala, is shown by several features. In the 
data’s home has been transferred from the Underworld an p 
on a mountain in the Upperworld, comparable to former 

is clearly a secondary idea designed to obscure . a a . 

inferiority. With this is undoubtedly coupled data s mam . 
as a female Hornbill instead of a Naga. MahataU s par 
creation is more important than is data’s. The rich , 

is associated with him. He is to the fore in lega Tfnner- 

judgment. The land of the dead in Mahatala’s reato, ^tV ^^Pl^^^ 

world, was formerly reserved for the rich group. strondv 

with the supremacy accorded the sky deity among 
influenced by Dongsonian beliefs, and it agrees also wm 
Scharer information concerning the Ngadju Dayak , 

Setarer’s interpretation of the Ngadju Dayak concep 
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is immediately recognizable as an application of tte theory of Emile 
Diirkheim and the French sociological school. Though the founder’s 
name is nowhere mentioned, the work of W. H. Rassers and several 
other Dutch exponents is referred to with approval. Durkheiin’s 
theory, an outgrowth of Marxism, was simply that God is in origin 
nothing but society deified, a combination of the totems representing 
the two exogamous phratries into which the primitive tribe was 
divided. The fact that social anthropology during the decade 
following the second world war so largely concerned itself with 
kinship and social structure, no doubt made it tempting thus to 
regard religion as a by-product, or more usually to neglect it 
altogether^ Nevertheless we may note in passing that Diirkheim’s 
theory has been rejected by two of the most distinguished 
anthropologists of this century, Malinowski ^ and Kroeber.^ 

What is perhaps more generally known is that Durkheim’s theory 
has been found unacceptable by virtually all students of com- 
parative religion, on grounds summarized by Paul Radin as follows : 

The fundamental objections to the point of view of the Durkheim 
school are the well-known ones. It is aprioristic ; it is arbitrary in 
its choice of information ; it is not always critical in what it does 
select ; and it eliminates the individiiaL” ^ According to Durkheim 
the cosmic bodies were merely employed by the primitives as a 
means of classifying the all-important social phenomena. As 
this concerns our present study somewhat closely it may be worth 
while to mention that here a specific weakness has been pointed 
out by M. Eliade. Remarking, inter alia, upon the importance of 
the religious values placed on the course of the moon, he criticizes 
the attempt of members of the French sociological school to main- 
tain the social origins of the rhythms of sacred time.^ 

^ “ It was argued that social structure should he clearly separated from the other 
aspects of man’s social heritage. These came to be subsumed under the title 
‘ culture a word which has often been used in the post-war years almost in a 
pejorative sense to describe a sort of rag-bag of odds and ends in which to thrust 
all facts and ideas in which the social anthropologist was not at the moment 
interested.” Audrey I. Richards in Man and Culture, ed. by Raymond Firth, 
London, 1957, p. 29. 

^ B, Malinowsld, in Science, Religion and Reality, ed. Joseph Needham, 1925, 
pp. 25, 53-7. 

® A, L. Kroeber, Anthropology, New York, 1948, p. 347. 

* Paul Radin, Primitive Religion, 2nd edn., New York, 1957, p. 29. 

^ “ It has been said (by Hilbert and Mauss) that the social ‘ origin ’ of the 
reckoning of social time is borne out by the discrepancies between religious calendars 
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As to, Scliarer\s paiiimdar , atteiEpt'- to '/apply the Diirkheim 
theory, I. will limit myself to a single oiiticism--wiiich at once reveals 
the inability of his material to supply . the evidence for wbkh 
he is seeking, ami points tlie direction in wdiicli the correct inter” 
pretatioii may he found. To give .'his elucidation tlie slightest 
vnaiseiiiblaiice he realizes that, he nn.ist show evidence for toteinisin, 
and so he produces so-called totem-emblems and totem-animals. 
The emblems are, however, se.x-emblems, the lance of Alalmtala, 
t,lie cloth of data. As totem-animals he offers us the Hornbill and 
Naga. Had he considered these in a wider cultural perspectiw*- he 
must surely liawe lecognized them, in association with the Cosmic 
Tree, as an example of the well-known cosmological symbolism 
of the Tree with bird at surnmit and snake at root.^ This has indeed 
bean recognized by Eliade when he refers to tiui Ngadju Dayak 
myths as expressing raiicien schema cosmogunique de la liiero- 
gamie Ciel-Terre, schema exprime egalement, sur un autre plan, 
par le symbolisme des opposes complementaires Oiseau-Werj)eiit 

In beginning now the more constructive part of my taslc I wtuiIcI 
point out that there is world- wide evidence showing an evolution 
to'wards totality. This is not itself a primary conce]>t and in religion 
developed alongside the cult of individual deities. Thus we lind 
the growing importance, as religious thought develops, of the 
coincidentia oppositorum^^ the urge to combine the pairs of opposites, 
such as light and darkness, male and female, life and death, good 
and bad, rich and poor, which everywhere present themselves in 
nature, but which suggest the idea of divine perfection only when 
combined as a totality. The widespread desire for the reconciliation 
of contraries is very evident when myths are examined. Primitively 
this results in the concept of the androgynous deity in religion. 


and the rhythms of nature. In point of fact this divergence in no way disproves 
the link between man’s systems of reckoning and the rhythms of nature; it 
simply proves on the one hand the inconsistency of primitive reckoning and 
ehronometry, and on the other the ,non-‘ naturalist ’ character of primitive piety, 
whose feasts were not directed to any natural phenomenon in itself but to the 
religious aspect of that phenomenon.” M. Eiiade, Patterm bi Compamtive Rdigiorit 
London, 1958, p. 390, (This is a translation of Traite d’hktoire des Mdigioris.) 

1 A. J. Wensinck, Tree and Bird as Cosmological Bgmbols in Western Asia, 
Amsterdam, 1921, p. 46, 

2 M. Eliade, Le Cluimanisme, Paris, 1951, p. 258. Hornbills and snakes were of 
course widely venerated, without this implying a totemistic basis, cf. J. H. Hutton, 
The Angami Nagas, Appendix IV. 

® M. Eliade, Patterns . . p. 419. 
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Socially tins is paralleled when the importance of the tribe is seen to 
transcend its often antagonistic moieties. 

Examples could be given from many cultures, e.g. the Chinese, 
where above the Yin and Yang categories, the Tao plays the part 
of a supreme category : Power, Totality, Order But there is 
no need to go beyond the more primitive peoples of Indonesia where 
'' this union of Father and Mother, Sky and Earth, Sun and Moon, 
exists alongside of or superimposes itself upon a duality of the 
Sky (or Sun)-Father and the Earth (or Moon)--Mother, in the same 
way as [my italics] the unity of the communal organization stands 
alongside of and above the two halves composing it This will 
suffice to show that quite primitive peoples are capable of evolving 
theory — ^the theory of primeval unity. 

Father Sky and Mother Earth, as a divine pair of opposites, can 
be traced far back in prehistory, the worship of the former taking 
precedence among hunting and pastoral peoples, and of the latter 
among agricultiuists. Even when they come to be effectively 
combined as a Supreme Totality we can often detect which of the 
pair retains the chief place : Thus with Gawang of the Konyak 
Nagas, 6a (Earth) precedes Wang (Sky) ; while Dua Nggae (Sky- 
earth) in Middle Flores is blue, lives in heaven, and has the stars 
for eyes,^ thus showing the prior status of sky, just as we have seen 
with the duality Mahatala/Jata. 

As to the dual organization of society, it has long been recognized 
that no single origin can be postulated : 'So one theory of origin 
can be laid down as conclusive ; each occurrence must receive 
special attention.’’ ^ A division into rich and poor, or upper and 
lower classes seems eminently natural. But, as W. H. E. Eivers 
believed in the case of Melanesia, it seems to me that the effect 
of the immigration of a more powerful or highly cultured people 
cannot be ruled out as sometimes providing an additional reinforce- 
ment for such division. I have implied as much in comparing the 
aerial burial and sky afterworld of the upper class ISTgadju Dayaks 
with that of the upper class Central Asian and Siberian nomads.® 
Despite this, as Scharer has clearly indicated, the often antagonistic 

^ M. Granet, La Penaee Ohimise^ Paris, 1934, p. 325. 

2 li. Pettazzoni, The AlLKnowing God, London, 1956, p. 336. 

3 Ibid,, p. 334. 

^ I. Scbapera, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14tb. edn,, art. “ Dual Organization ”, 

5 H. G. Quaritcb Wales, op, cit., p. 92. 
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groups are aiixbtis to stress tlneir membersliip of tbe. total 
coBiiiraiiity, 

Mail was iindoiibtetlly interested in liis own creation (as in 
Genesis, Cli. 2) before be became interested in cosmogony (as in 
the added Genesis, ('h. 1) ; and tbe Ngadju Dayak Creation Mytli 
lias a siilistratum wdiich does not differ markedly from cnnition 
myths of other Bornean and Indonesian peoples. But once man 
had become aw^are of the cosmos, and of his position in regard to it, 
he or at least those of a community capable of appreciating esoteric 
thought, were provided with a iiseM means of strengthening the 
idea of totality. But wo sliould note that tliis concept of a Supreme 
Being who is the world order is not the same as the primitive 
monotheism ” of K. Tli. Breuss, wlio not only supposed tliis com 
ception to be fundamental but also regarded the Godliead as a 
transcendental Creator.^' Wiiat we actually find is the application, 
not only to religion, but to virtually all aspects of culture, of the 
widely-known “ universe analogy ” or macrocosm-microcosm 
doctrine. In tliis the Godhead is no longer antliropomorphically 
conceived, despite the primitive duality of tlie earliest cosmos, 
as in ancient China, ^ and among the Winnebago Indians.^ At 
a later stage, probably as the result of ultimately Mesopotamian 
influence, we find the universe of three or five strata, with finally 
the planetary cosmos of seven or nine heavens ; and the Cosmic 
Axis, from being used as a means by which the shaman passes in 
spirit from stratum to stratum, becomes an emblem (as Mountain 
or Tree) of Cosmic Totality. The fact that with the Ngadju Dayaks 
the Cosmos is now dual suggests a loss of culture since the mention 
that the Upperworlcl is reached through forty-two cloud layers 
(a multiple of seven) indicates a vague memory of a stratified 
planetary cosmos. 

That the whole system described by Scharer is based upon the 
macrocosm-microcosm symbolism is evident enough from his 
definitions of the totality of the Ngadju Dayak Godhead, and equally 
so from the wholesale manner in which the universe-analogy has 

1 K. Th. Pfcuss, Glauhcn uwl Mystih im ScJmtten des liochMeit Wesem, liCiipzig, 
1926, p. 38. 

2 C. Hentze, CoBinogonie du Monde Dresse Debout et du Monde l^ouverse, 
in Serie Orimiah Eoma, xiv. 

3 C. Levi-Straiiss, “ Lo Symbolismo cosmique dans k structure soeialo et 
rorganization cei*einonioilo de plusieurs populations nord- et sud-amorieaines, 
ibid. 
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been applied to religious features — as it has also to the social 
groups and tlie legal procedure. How obviously indeed has the 
cosmic framework been applied to what is essentially the simple 
battle of arguments that constitutes the usual means of settling 
disputes among primitives.^ In the marriage ceremony, again, one 
may he disposed to agree with the opinion of a previous observer 
that the clasping of the symbolic tree by the bridal pair is essentially 
a fertility rite.- Far from, there being a deeper meaning ”, as 
supposed by Scliarer, the cosmic significance, known only to tlie 
few, is mo.re likely to be secondary ; for the Tree of Life, symbolizing 
power, is older than the concept of the Cosmic Tree.^ Then the 
reader has only to glance over the w-hole list of items, including 
scmgiangs, spirits, priests, coffins, boats, houses, villages, as well 
as the individual and group, alive or dead, to observe the constant 
application of the macrocosm-microcosm doctrine. So by tliis 

cosmisation ”, more effectively than in primitive means of effecting 
(or restoring a supposed primordial) totality, man '' remakes in 
himseff and for himself the primeval unity which was before the 
world began 

To be of practical value such thought requires a magico- 
religious ritual which can regenerate the cosmos at any time that 
the divine order appears to have suffered disruption. That this 
has, in the esoteric system, developed alongside the popular cult 
of sky deities, is confirmed by the nature of the associated 
ceremonial. What is this ritual ? Scharer makes it plain that 
there is only one such ceremony. He describes it as it is performed 
in connection with the tiwah, but he states that it is also carried 
out at the New Year, and whenever it is necessary to remove 
the effects of some serious sin ; also on a minor scale on occasions 
when the cosmic harmony is deemed to have been to some extent 
disturbed. For Scharer, as we have seen, the ceremony is cosmic 
only in that a cosmic classification is used to sjnnholize the repetition 
of the primordial social differentiation. But such rites have been 


^ E.g. A. C. Kruyt, De Barege, sprehevde Toradjas . . ., i, p. 198 ; P. R. T. Gurdon, 
The Khasis, London, 1914, p. 92 ; and which, indeed seems to have been generally 
nnderstood as such by the Ngadjus, cf. Maliinckrodt, loc. cit., pp. 293 ff. 

^ Maliinckrodt, loc. cit., p. 93. 

® M. Eliade, Patterns . . ., pp. 267-9. 

^ Ibid., p. 420. 
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made the subject of c*arefril comparative study by M, Eliaded aiul 
it is against this wider background that we can now evaliiatiC the 
Ngadjii Dayak rii.tial. 

Ill still exisiing folk (*ercnumies we find the burning of a tree, 
ill a rite symbol ie of the regeneration of vegetation and of the. 
year in springtime." Fur example it occurs in the Holi iestival 
ill India. Tliis in its most primitive form, with the burning of a 
stake symbolic of “ the burning of the old year has been attributtnl 
to aboriginal usage tahen up by Hindiiisra.® But with the a})p!ica- 
tion of cosmic concepts the tree becomes a microcosm and the 
ceremony one of cosmi<* rtMiewal. The yearly repetition ol tin" 
creation was enacted in ikaliylunia when the sea-monst^a.- llamat 
was destroyed by Marduk, to [uit an end to (*lmos, and the itlca is 
found in Christian, Jewish, Persian, and Indian tratlitions. 
Essentially similar is the repetition of the creation in Fiji when a, iww 
chieftain is crowned. Everywhere the princi]>le involvc‘d is that 
historical time may ])e destroyed by repeating an archetypal action 
which took ])lace in mythical or sacred time, thus enabling a new 
start to be made. Characteristic jiroceediugs are ])urifi(aitions, 
expulsion of evil, masked processions ami receptions (»f tiie ancestors, 
fights between opposing teams, saturnalia, and orgy. The rtiception 
of the dead sliows tiiat all liarriers between life and death have b(‘en 
removed. '' The presence of orgy among the ceremonials marking 
the periodic divisions of time shows the will to abolish the jiast 
totally by ahoUshmg all creation . . . licence is let loose, ail commands 
are vioiated, all contraries are brought together, and all this is 
simply to effect the dissolution of the world— of which the corn- 
mimity is a copy— and restore the primeval illml temjnisr 
Having thus abolished the Cosmos, by a magical return to a 
supposedly primordial undifferentiated chaos, the creation is 
repeated in a ceremony symbolizing tlie straggle between the 
contrary deities with the intention to start a new life in the midst 
of a new creation”. As we have seen, in the case of the Ngadju 


^ Ibid. ChniUors XX and XII. My indebtedness to Eliade’s study of tbesc 
eosinoiogical aspects does not mean that I subscribe to the extreme import an ec 
he would ascribe to cosmic features in culture generally ; ef. iny review of Pattirm 
. . JRAS,, 1958, p. 216. 

‘■i Ibid., p. 311. 

3 W. Crooke, The Fopidar Religion and Folklore of Northern India, London, 
1896, vol. ii, pp. 319 f. 

^ M. Eliade, Patterns . , pp. 399 f. 
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Dayalvs tliis is done by symbolically destroying tbe Cosmic Tree 
and tlie two hornbills. We should note that the desire to start a new 
creation is no spiritual attitude, which depreciates life on earth 
and all that goes with it in favour of a ' spirituality ’ of detachment 
from the world. On the contrary, what may be called the ' nostalgia 
for eternity ’ proves that man longs for a concrete paradise, and 
believes that such a paradise can be won here, on earth, and non), 
in the present moment 

Essentially the same symbolism and magic has been applied, in 
the theological system, to the Ngadjn Dayak rites of initiation and 
of marriagej and to the judicial system, each of w^hich, as we have 
seen, involves a new creation. And in the service of this imitative 
magic the macrocosm-microcosm doctrine has everywhere found 
employment. Further, the village and the house are " easy sub- 
stitutes ’’ for the sacred centres they are held to represent. " Not 
only does the construction of the house take place in the centre of 
the world, but in a sense it also repeats the creation.” ^ The Ngadju 
Dayak S5mibolism for the house falls into a pattern for house, 
palace, and temple that is now widely known — ^but nowhere can 
the critical mind suppose that such symbolism is anything but 
secondary. 

The question of ''origins”, entirely subsidiary to the main 
theme of this article, may be postponed until I have carried my 
examination of the Indonesian material somewhat further. I now 
propose to consider a more recent book which certainly invites 
comparison with the foregoing. This is The Structure of the Toba- 
Batah Belief in the High God, by Dr. Ph. L. Tobing, Amsterdam, 
1956 . 

Before embarking on this, however, we must briefly outline 
what was known of Batak religion prior to Tobing’s work. The 
basic study is that of Warneck.^ According to him the Supreme 
Deity is Mula Jadi na Bolon, an otiose creator living in the highest 
of the seven heavens. Besides the XJpperworld the Batak cosmology 
recognizes the Middleworld of man, and an Underworld of demons 
and the dead. However, many of the latter remain in this world 
and the renowned go to a sky afterworld. The otiose Supreme 
Deity has been effectively replaced by a triad of active atmospheric 

1 Ibid., p. 408. 2 Ibid., p. 382. 

^ J. Warneck, Die Beligion der Bataky Leipzig, 1909 ; largely utilized by E. M. 
Loeb, Sumatra, Vieuiaa, 1935, with further bibliography. 
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deities, Batara Oiirii, 8ori|)ata. and Mangalabiilan, born from tJjree 
large eggs laid by a faljulous bird wliicli tlie Creator placed on a. trc^e. 
Tliese three gods live raie stage lower in the Upperworid, and are 
evidently in some sense deified ancestors. Xaga Fadolia is the deily 
of the Undei’world and ngarded as evil. There are also various other 
gods of different grades. Tiie spirits of the dea.<l (htyii) may, as 
a result of tiieir descendants’ fea,sts, b(‘.corne nature s|>irits 
All these require propitiation and sacrifice. Death is explained 
as the theft of a person’s soul {tomli) by a hegu, Batak civilization, 
and especially that of the h^enibiring sib of the Karo-Bataks, who 
alone ])ractic(‘ cremation, was more or less influenced by Imlian 
culture, as is olivious from their script and divination books, their 
deity and sib names, and tlieir vocabuhiry. (\mse(|uently it is not 
surprising to fiiul that jH^ligious cult, once probably a strict 
shamanism, has become influenced by trance-mediumship or 
])ossession ”, The. or shaman, is always a woman. Tliough 

undergoing no initiation she is a true ecstatic, but allows hersell to 
be possessed by the spirits who have chosen Jier. She knows tlunr 
language and finds out what sacihicos are acceded ])y a brffu to 
procure the recovery of a patient. Tlie (hdu, or priest-magician, 
has undergone an initiation from iigiiru but does not go into a trance. 
His procedure for treatment of a sick person is by exorcism of the 
evil spirits, and he makes much use of his magic staff*, for the 
manufacture of which it was necessary to sacrifice a child. All ol 
tills betrays the influence of Indian inagic.^ It must be added that 
in more recent yeai's tlie cosmic nature of the Batak. Godhead, to 
l)e revealed in detail by the investigations of Tobing, had in some, 
degree been recognizc^d by several authors.^ 
br. Pli. Liimban Tolling is himself a Toba-Batak, and this no 
doubt gave him many advantages as a field-worker among his own 
people. He is also a Ph.D. of Leiden, which makes his theoretical 
approach a matter claiming our interested attention at the outset. 
He rejects animism, but what lie dislikes about “ primitive mono- 
theism. ” is mainly the otiose character, resulting from degeneration, 
that is generally ascribed to tlio Supreme Being of present-day 
peoples. At the same time he firmly rejects any interpretation 


^ M. Eliade, Le C'liamanisme, pp. 312 f. 

2 K. H. A. Hklding, “Allah Ta‘a1aA in Binhimn Budi, Lniden, 1950, p. 147; 
V. E. Korn, “ Batakse Offeraiide,’' Bijdragen, 109, pt. 2, p. 116 ; J. C, Vergouwen, 
Het Beehtsleven der Toba-BatahSf The Hague, 1933. 
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based on Durkheim’s theory — ^for which one may be thankful. He 
recognizes that Preuss’ view of the cosmic character of the Godhead 
has some value ; and, like him, in practice lie regards this character 
as fundamental, saying (p. 20) that he does not propose to deal 
with the history or origin of the structure of the Godhead. To 
correct Prenss’ view of the otiose nature of the Supreme Deity, 
who did nothing beyond starting the world order, Tobing theorizes 
in terms of Levy-BruhTs so-called '' law of participation It 
would have been better had he realized that, as seen in primitive 
symbolism, “ the tvhole exists within eacli significant fragment, not 
because the ' law of participation ’ (as understood by Levy-Bruhl) 
is valid, but because every significant fragment reprodtices the 
whole Eventually Tobing does recognize what w'e are in fact 
concerned with, the application of the macrocosm-microcosm 
symbolism : The Tobanese relation to this God is therefore that 
of a part to the whole, or rather, the individual is a microcosmos 
within the macrocosmos, which is the High God (p. 94). Dr. Tobing 
certainly brings much new and valuable information towards a 
fuller understanding of the esoteric conception of the Batak God- 
head. Where I shall have to take issue with him is on his main 
thesis that this totalitarian way of thinking is underlying and 
inherent ” to the structure of the High God (p. 177). 

Tobing’s main sources are the creation and other myths, of 
which he gives texts and translations of versions not previously 
available- He tells us that the Toba-Batak Supreme Deity, known 
as Mula Jadi na Bolon, or more shortly Debata, is the Total Cosmos. 
But this Godhead '' has three aspects, each representing one of the 
tlnee worlds ”, or being a manifestation of Debata. As Bubi na 
Bolon he is the god of the Upperworld and is the Upperworld 
itself ; as Silaon na Bolon he is god of the Middleworld and is the 
Middleworld itself ; as Pane na Bolon (or Naga Padoha, the Under- 
world serpent) he is god of the Underworld and is the Underworld 
itself. A lance is the Upperworld emblem, a cloth the Underworld 
emblem (p. 133), while a wooden rack, mga-mga, symbolizes in 
rites the Middleworld (p. 68). The Toba-Batak experiences the same 
Debata in each of the tree deities. Yet Debata in his totality is 
imagined as living in the highest sphere of the Upperworld ” 
(p. 28). More definitely the seventh sphere of the Upperworld 
is the dwelling-place of the High God ; from this place he rules all 
^ M. Eliade, Patterns . . ., p. 269, and cf. Ch. XIII, “ The Structure of Symbols.” 
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tliafc exists (p. 97), Also tlie Tree met with in three creation myths, 
reaciies Irom the rndenvorld to tlie Upperworld, is idenitcal 
with the ikn] fGodliead], and represents the Total Gosmos 
(p. GO). Beyond. doiil.>t t.he High God' is the banian tree renewing 
itselt, by growing twigs .and fruits again and again ([k 120).. 

However, otlier myths and folktales speak of a ])aidati tree gixuving 
at the ent,rance to the IJppcrwoiid. This is' the Upperworld Tree 
= the Upperworld itself (p|). 60 ff.). 

Tobing deduces, (pp. .71*-B1.) that the triad Batara .Giirii, Sori, : , 
and Balal) Ilian (Mangalaludan), who were born from the tlire(‘. eggs, 
are '' representations of the tlivee funct ional groups in the Totium'se 
system of relationship ”, and (p. 135) that these three mythical 
ancestors also represent Under-, Middle-, and Upp<n‘worId 
respectively. Together they form a microcosm known in their totality 
as Dcbata Asi-asi, and |iersonified by the village chief. [This 
appears, I may comment liere, to be a superimposed combination 
similar to Maharaja Sangen with the Ngadjii Dayaks, but reflecting ' 7 

a more developed cosmos of three strata.] : ■ fp 

Our previous information is confirmed as to the beliaviour, if 
not the significance, of tlie bef/u, or ghosts of the ordinary dead. • ' jTl 

Illness, misfortune, etc., are imputed to the tondi leaving the body. 

If it stays away for a long time, a man must die. It is the spirits } J 

which can entice a tondi from the body and ke(ip it in their power 
(p. 86). Again, “ when a hegii makes somebody ill . . . if the begu 
accepts the sacrifice, recovery will set in, if not, death will follow '' 

(p. 100). The somhaom, or nature spirits, unlike the hegm, very 
rarely live in the Upper- or Underworld, but are frecpient in our 
•world, where they sometimes wage war on each other, and also 
cause illness and demand sacrifices from men. They, like the 
hegus, derive their power from the High God (p. 101), 

In view of the above description of the hegu^s behaviour, the 
■following generalization may strike one as a little surprising : 

It will now have become clear that each begu is an entity of time 
and space. The High God is the assignor of the dwelling places 
and the functions of the begu. He makes them live in the Upper-, 

Middle-, and Underworld. Against this background the High God 
can scarcely be anything else but the oneness of all space and all 
order. In otlier words, the begu are parts or rather manifestations 
of the High God. A begu and the High God cannot be separated ; 
they form an inseparable oneness, although they can be quantita- 
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tively distinguishied : tlie totality is more powerful tlian a part. 
In eacli of the hegu the Tobanese experience the High God. He 
is a ^ dens otiosiis ’ and active God as well, oneness as well as 
multiplicity, etc.’’ (p. 106). 

That the village and house are each regarded as microcosms 
(pp. 136-8) is as we should expect within this system. Similarly, 
since the villager originates from the Tree, lives with it and will 
be united with it agaui after death (as symbolized by the planting, 
of a banian on his grave), it is natural to find that initiation rites 
are considered to have the aim of participating ” in the Under-, . 
Middle-, and Upperworld (p. 139). 

The hius celebration, held at New Year and after epidemics, 
has already been shown by Korn to be a festival of cosmic renewal. 
Now Tobing shows reason to see in the slaughter-pole, to which 
the sacrificial buffalo is attached, a representation of the Cosmic 
Tree = Total Godhead (pp. 152-4). Especially does his interpreta- 
tion of the much-discussed magic staff {tunggal panaluan), as 
having the same significance, seem to me convincing (pp. 155-168). 
He then gives an interesting and detailed description from personal 
observation of the dances performed by the datus at the bins 
celebration, a magico-religious dramatization of the cosmic 
renewal” in which the magic staff, standing in a basket of rice, 
role. I think the purport of the whole will be 
clear if I quote only his interpretation of the last dance 
This last dance demonstrates the tunggal panaluan as the High 
God in his totahty of Under-, Middle-, and Upperworld. Therefore 
we may see in this dance, which is a combination of the preceding 
ones, the magico-religious dramatization of the ^ total ’ cosmic 
renewal, but also of the cosmic destruction, as the two are inherent. 
The wiping-out of the octagon [or ' double-square ’ drawing, 
representing the Middleworld] and of the naga-drawing [repre- 
senting the Underworld], the removal of the altar, etc., the killing 
the animals, and the planting of the tunggal panaluan on the 
y [placed in the centre of the octagon], what do they represent 1 
myth, the text of which has been published on p. 115 sq. of 
this work, throws a surprismgly new light on this. Let us summarize 
what we have said there : ' The end of the year is the cosmic 
destruction and renewal at the same time. The tree of life dies, a 
new one develops from the same trunk, nourished by the fruit 

oneness of myiih, 
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rite, and magic. For in the wiping-ont of the .octagon and the nuga- 
clrawiiig, ill the lernoTal of the altar, 'etc,, 'and 'in the kiiiing of iin‘ 
a,i:iim,als w.e see the symbolical destruction of the total cosmos, tlte 
comiiuinity included. We see tlie' dramatization of the naunval 
in the planting of tlie same ’ timggal pmiahimi, because it has been 
.ill the possession of tlie cominuiiity from generation to gtu'i (‘ration. 
It is planted on the egg, which no doubt symbolizes the fruit of 
the old tree of life and consequently it is a representation of the new 
cosmic life. So we see that the imiggal fcmalmn actually symbolizes 
the High God. It represents Mm in his trinity and in tlie total 
character of each of his ma,nif6statio,ns ; in the, three 'itspecl/- 
dances and in the one combining the three the same staiT is used 
(p. 173). 

My opinion of Dr,' Tobing’s theoretical ■sta.ndpoint lias already 
been stated. Now my first comment on the material he provides 
will concern the nature and formation of the Toba-.Batak cosmos 
and Total Godliead. This tri-partite cosnoos repiuseiit^^ a more 
advanced conception than does that of the Ngadjii Dayaks which, 
without prejudice to the possibility of their having known sometliing 
more complex during earlier times, at present closely adheres to 
a primitive dualism. Noiv the underlying uranic character oi the 
Batak High God, and lingering tlieistic conception of him, persists 
in his being thought to reside in the highest heaven. So his total 
nature is undoubtedly secondary. Again, the conception of the 
banian tree, representing tlie total cosmos or Godhead, that is 
foimd in the three creation myths, is an obvious extension of the 
belief met with in other myths and folktales of a more limited 
Upperworld tree — S.ky. ' 

I do not feel entirely convinced as to the three active deities 
..Batara ■ Guru, Sori, .and Balabulan,: being . equated to the three 
worlds, especially the relating of Batara Guru to the Underworld, 
which conflicts with our previous information, and with the gemrrally 
prior importance of the Upperworld, as seen in the nature of the 
High God. In fact it is stated in the myth translated on p. 37 
that Batara Guru comes from the higher heights, from the upper- 
most sphere of the Upperworld Although it is not surprising 
to find these “ three gods '' regarded more and more as ancestors, 
with the cosmological symbolism probably applied both to them 
and the social relationships, it seems to me that further investigation 
is needed on this matter. 




The secondary character of the cosmic status is very evident 
in wliat we are told about the behaviour of the hegu and sombaon. 
Their essentially animistic bias is only too apparent in tlieir 
thoroughly individualistic activities ; and the status of microcosm 
does not seem to fit them very comfortably. Certainly Tobing’s 
arguments, referred to above, are very weak. Nor should we expect 
the microcosm status to be readily acceptable by the ordinary man 
in regard to his tondi. For as Tobing rather ingenuously remarks : 
'' Tliough the feeling of being part of cosmic reality is predominant, 
though nature and its course are the pattern to which the Tobanese 
adapts liis life as much as possible, yet he is a conscious and rational 
being who can detach himself from everything around him ’’ 
(p. 164)._ 

In maintaining that the macrocosm-microcosm doctrine is not 
fundamental to Batak culture I would not seek to underestimate 
the very general manner in which it seems to have been applied in 
the esoteric religious system. Indeed this has perhaps been more 
thoroughly achieved here than with the Ngadju Dayaks, judging by 
the concept of the total Godhead and some of the features of the 
bins ceremony, as will appear below. 

Dr. Tobing undoubtedly underrates the extent of Indian and 
Indo-Javanese influences among the Bataks, and particularly 
the Toba-Bataks. He dismisses any traces of them among the latter 
as unimportant ’’ (p. 17), even tliough he seems to experience 
a doubt when he reflects on the speed with which the greater part 
of the Toba-Bataks have been converted to Christianity. Archaeology 
shows that the population of Padang Lawas were Indianized 
Bataks, who built a number of thoroughly Indianesque temples.^ 
It would be strange if some rather strong Indian influences had not 
reached the Toba-Bataks. So Tobing overlooks the fact that Pane 
na Bolon, or Naga Padoha, the Underworld deity, and especially 
the auguries drawn from the supposed position thereof, have been 
proved by Voorhoeve to be of Indian origin.^ Of more concern to 
us here is that Tobing fails to recognize that the desa na ulu or 

doable square ”, used to represent the Middleworld in the cosmic 
renewal rites, should be compared with figs. 3 and 4 of P. H. Pott’s 
Yoga en Yantra. This has been pointed out by P. E. de Josseliii 


^ S’. M. Sctnitger, The Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra^ Leiden, 1937, Chapter V. 

2 Bijdragen, 113, pp. 291 f. In my Ancient South-East Asian Warfare, p. 157, 
I gave a diiferent explanation of this Naga, equating it with Bahu. 
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de Joii^d It is unqiiestionahly derived from the Indian maiuhk, 
and this indeed was already recogni 2 :ed by Schnitger.^ The nse of the 
indicates the infinencc of Tantrisra, and provides a syinlad 
of cosmic totality which, enables the Bataks to gh^e precision to 
their own vaguer views. As illnstrated in Tobing’s Sketch 7, the 
donhle-square is outlined in tliree colours to syml)oIize tlie three 
worlds, further a naga is drawn inside to represent the Underw'orhb 
At the centre is placed an egg and, as we haA^e seen, in the la,st 
dance the dalu places the magic staff, symbolizing the Bii premie 
Totality, on the cosmic centre. While underestimating the Indian 
influences, Tobing is certainly right when he generalizes (ji. 18) : 

Foreign elements have only lieen adopted when they (?ould he 
brought in an organic relation with their original cosmic views.’’ 

We may now ])ause to consider briefly the subsidiary question 
of the origin of tlu^ esoteric religions concepts of the Ngadjii Dayaks. 
A coiniiient that I may mention here on the difficult question of 
foreign influence comes from .Eliade in his brief reference to Scharer s 
wmrk in Le (Jh( 0 }uunsyiir (p. 258). While Eliade tlien'. recognizes, 
as we liave seen, the presence of the ancient Sky-Earth basis, 
he adds, without giving his retisons : It is moreover incontestable 
that some Indian influences liave been added later to the ancient 
local basis, even though these influences are often limited to the 
gods’ names.” This sentence is really too ambiguous to be satis- 
factory : the first part accords with the view to which I feel 
inclined, the second part is merely a repetition of the contrary 
opinion of Scharer. I shall now state my reasons for concluding 
very tentatively in favour of Indian, or more particularly, Indo- 
Javanese influence. 

1. In the Mahakam region of East Borneo, considerable finds 
of Indo-Javanese cultural objects have been made, especially the 
Hindu and Buddhist statues in the Mount Kombeng cave. Various 
characteristics have led to these being thought to be the work of 
JaA'anese long separated from their own land, or else of “ marginal 
Dayaks One is also reminded of the Sambas (West Borneo) 
incense-burner discussed by me elsewhere, which I concluded to 
have been the work of a people marginal to Hinduism^ Further- 

1 Bijdragen, 113, p. 306. 

® F. M. Schnitger, Forgotten Kingdo'ins in Sutmtra, Leiden, 1939, pp. 12S f. 

® Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 1926, p. 26. 

* JBA8MB., voL xxii, 1949. 
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more it seems likely that the whole of the sontliern half of Borneo 
was exposed to contacts with the Majapahit kingdom. Even 
Scharer, so strongly opposed to the admission of Hindu influence 
he was, freely allowed that the Ngadju Dayak myths indicate 
that close relations existed between the Ngadjiis and the rulers and 
people of Majapahit.^ Need one ask more by way of conditions 
suitable for some degree of cultural transfer ? 

2. The Ngadjus are exceptional in Borneo as practising cremation, 
the bones being burnt at the tkvah. Wherever cremation is found 
in Indonesia it is generally accepted as a decisive sign that there 
has been Indian influence. 

3. According to Scharer, the priestly maps of the Upperwoiid 
are merely maps of our world. But one of those he illustrates ^ 
certainly suggests the possibility of another interpretation. In 
this drawing we see the representation of the sangimigs villages. 

our of the larger ones are depicted as circles, eacli having an 
eight-petaled flower in or near the centre. Another large circle 
has wheel-like divisions. Could not these be mandalas, at any rate 
the Ngadju Dayak conception of such symbols ? They do not have 
to be immediately identifiable as a specialized type of mandala, 
as was the case with the Toba-Batak double-square because 
the word ^nandcda means literally a '' circle ” ; also because '' for 
most part, the mandala form is that of a flower, cross, or wheel, 
with a distinct tendency towards four as the basis of structure 
As providing a well-defined image of the universe, or of the micro- 
cosm, the mandala would surely have been found as useful by the 
Ngadju Dayaks as it was by the Toba-Bataks. Gongs 
(= microcosms ?) are similarly drawn.^ 

4. There is no ^'possession’’ of the balians by ancestors, nor 
are they concerned with the general cult of ancestors. But a careful 

of the passage I have quoted from Scharer on the matter 
of “ incorporation ” of the sangiangs now inclines me to the belief 
that their relation to the balians represents at least a considerable 


^ Scharer, op. cit., p. 234, n. 12. 

2 Scharer, op. cit., Plate V, also Cuttureel Indi'i, iv, p. 74. 

® C. G. Jnng, The Secret of the Golden Floiver, London, 1931, p. 97. The fact that 
something like nmndcdaa are known to some American Indians, as also to Jung’s 
patients, would not appear to mo, all things considered, to be a very strong argu- 
ment against the Bornean if such they be, resulting from Tautric 
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step towards posnession ”, as compaxed with the statuH of the 
sangiamjs as helper-spirits in tlic po])uIar shawanisni. This personal, 
situation of the baliaos vis-a-vis the sangkmjs, quite apart from 
the magical symbolism of the nuicxocosin-inierocosin doctrine, 
would point towards Indian iidluence modifying a previously strict 
slianiaiiism. 

5. One would like to he able to say that since nothing coin- 
parable to the Ngadju Dayak theological system has been distjovered 
among such thorougidy investigated peoples as the 8<‘a Da, yaks and 
Bast Torajas, tliis points to foreign infiueuce in, the case of 
Ngadjus. Unfortunately what should |>er}ia.p.s I.)e tnir strongest 
argument is nmdered our weakest by the fact iliat both Ngailjus 
and Bataks inul also appareaflg been well-studied. Here is a citallenge 
to field-workers, if and where it is not already too late. 

To these considerations must l)e added the improbability tluit 
anytbitig so eompiiouted as the macixumsm-microcmsm dochhio, in 
the full range of its a,|>plicatu>ni, wijich was so characteristic of Indo- 
Javanese Tantrism, was achieved imlependently or derived from 
any but that source. xls we luive seen, an awareness of the (,tosinos, 
in varying degree of com])lexity, did not have to await the (‘oining oi 
Indian influences ; but in Bronze Age times it would appear that 
preoccupation was with the Cosmic Axis as a means by wddch the 
shaman could reach the liighest heavens. Tautrism, with its magical 
formulae, brought an easier way, and one which could he easily 
grafted on to the androgynous deity of primitive totality concepts. 
The likelihood that this took place is not lessened by the fact that 
details to-day are not identifiably Indian. The origins of a cosmic 
mountain, a tree, a bird, a serpent, and similar symbols in the 
Creation Myth, or even an umbrella-crowned house, do not have to 
be looked for in India. Obscuring factors are cultural loss since 
the time of Majapahit contacts, and also probably a considerable 
local elaboration. Indeed we must bear in mind a remark of 
Scharer’s (p. 12) that the Ngadjus have some great thinkers, priests 
who are constantly developing their religion. It reminds us of what 
has been said of the Malay theologian's aptitude, at a later date, 

^ The niacrocosm-microeosm doctrine was alao known in China as well as in 
India and the classical West. But Chiiiese influence here may be ruled out. There 
was no deity or spiritiis rector concerned in the Chinese concepti(.)n, which 1ms much 
more in common with the organic naturalism of modem Western philosophy. 
Of. J. Needham, Science and Civilization in CUm, vol ii, p. 302. 
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for Sufi, mysticism : The skill with which these Malays with 
a vocabulary lacking in abstract terms were able to grasp and 
introduce Sufi, mysticism to their world is very remarkable, and 
though their ideas were not original, in no other field has the Malay 
mind displayed such intellectual ability and subtlety.” ^ It wmuld 
seem that when brought into contact with Indo- Javanese Tantrism, 
the Ngadjus displayed a similar skill, together with a freedom from 
restraint which only a marginal people can know. 

It is the critical study of such marginal cultures, wdiich may 
now perhaps be held to include the Ngadju Dayak as well as the 
Batak, though in a less degree, that may well be fruitful for a 
better understanding of the processes involved in the early spread 
and acceptance of Indian influences in South-East Asia. The 
indications seem to be that from the outset, magic and religion, 
with the art that expresses them, were the aspects of Indian culture 
that made greatest appeal. This accords with what van Leur perhaps 
not too forcibly stressed when he said that '' what expressions of 
Indian civilization there were in early Indonesia were without 
exception sacral.” ^ Law and social structure (the full caste system) 
were certainly among the less attractive aspects of the Indian 
cultural pattern in South-East Asia, while in South India they 
were well assimilated, and there was no waning of the foreign 
factor. So to suggest like Coedes (BEFEO, xlix, pt. 1, pp. 353-356) 
that local response was as inactive towards religion and art as it was 
to the relatively unattractive legal systems may lead to a wrong 
impression of the Indianization of South-East Asia. 

I now propose to bring into the discussion some related problems 
concerning another people of Indonesia — ^the Javanese. Here, 
of course, we are dealing with a civilization which underwent, 
at a certain period, strong Indianization, with consequent acquaint- 
ance with more spiritual religious ideas in the official culture. 

Elsewhere I have indicated the way in which a pre-Hindu 
shamanic religion seems to encourage the adoption of transcendental 
Mahayana Buddhism, with its abolition of the spatial cosmos on 
the attainment of nirvana^ after a step by step ascent of the cosmic 
axis.® However, the attitude of Hindu and later Buddhist thinkers 

^ Sir R. 0. Winstedt, The M<Mys : A Cultural History, 4th. edn., London, 
1956, p, 40. 

^ J. C. van Leur, l^indormian Trade and Society, The Hague, 1955, p. 107. 

® H. G. Quaritch Wales, Frehistory and Religion . . pp. 171 ff. 
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to tlio universe (popular tlieistie- worship aside) was often hotJi 
iranseendental laid pantheistic a-t the Sixme time: As Sir Cluiries 
Eliot remarked : The soul wishes to. move towards God and awjiy 
from niattcr. Yet wlien Indian writers glorify tiie deity tliey mr(dy 
abstain from ,i{ienti:rying him with the universe.’' * So I think we 
should not look for a strict deniaroation of the immanent and 
transcendental in esoteric Indo-JaAninese thought.'-^ Jfr)r the late 
period to which I am going to refer, the Majapahit period whose 
external influences liaAm already engaged our attention, tlie matter 
need hardly concern us. By then there is little doubt that magical 
anpexTts of Tantrisiii w’ere upperiiios^^^^ 

A case in point is the meaning in Tantrism of the gn}nin(}mi or 
'kelcayon, that puzzling moiintain- or tree-piece wiiich is of such 
importance for the understanding of tlie umif(n}g kalit, or Javanese 
shadow play. Now Dr. Jacoba TIooykaas, taking accoimt of the ■ 

work of Scharer and Tobing, on the Ngadju Dayak and Toba-Batak ; 

Cosmic Trees, has recognized that similaily the kekmjon is an 
emblem of Totality (i§iva-lJma) placed in the centre ”, with which ; 

Total Deity the dakmg is united during the wuiyang per forma ncer^ i 

This is undoubtedly a contribution to our better comprehension ; 

of the Tantric aspect of the toaymig Jmlity and it is incidentally no 
help to the Eassers’ theory.*^ 1 

Perhaps we need say little more of Eassers’ theory here than 
that it is erected on the weak foundation of the Durkheim philo- 
sophy, and the example of Eassers’ publications seems to have 
formed the main inspiration for Scharer’s interpretation of the : 

Nga,dju Dayak Godhead. Certainly it should be mentioned in 
extenuation that these Durkheim-based views of Eassers first saw j 

the light in his De PandjkRommi as long ago as 1922, when nothing 
wiiateAaxr was known of Bronze Age or Neolithic religion in Indonesia, 
and lack of adequate support from ethnology was not thought to 
be a detriment. One was free then to imagine the pre-Hindu old 

^ Sir Charles Eliot, Uinxliikm and Buddhism^ London, 1021, vol. ii, 317. 

2 That the cosmic symbolism of the siupa was secondary to its basic signihoance 
as a substitute body was recognized by Paul Mus, cf* “ Barabudur ”, BEFEG.^ h' 

voL:33,p.. 620. ....... . . .. . , .... . ............ Yp.||..= 

» Jacoba Hooykaas, “ Upon a White Stone under a Nagasari-Troe,” Bijdragert, 

1 13, pp. 329 ff. ; * also “ Hot Prao-Miisiimse Huewelijk op J ava m Bali ”, / ndormky . 

April, 1957, p. 124. ' t 

^ W. H. Rassers, “ Over den Oorsprung van het Javaansche Tooneei,” Bljdrugmt , , ■ 

88, pp. 317-450. 
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indigenous ” culture as having been closely allied to the totem istic 
Australian, or whatever one pleased. Apt indeed was the comment 
of one early Dutch critic : ‘‘ The refutation of this representation 



is as difficult as the proof of it.” ^ Prehistory has made great strides 
since then, though not it would appear for Rassers, who much 
more recently tries to find an origin of the hms (a weapon of 
evidently Dongson affiliation) ^ in terms of his totemistic theory.^ 
This is not to deny the probability that Mris and gunungmi 
(when seen as representing Totality) may he equated, but not on 
the grounds proposed by Rassers. It would seem likely that to 
both of them the universe-analogy was applied at a certain time, 
while no doubt they both more and more came to be regarded as 
the equivalent of Panji, the first ancestor. The most frequent form 
of keris consists of Garuda handle and serpent blade — perfect 
microcosm. And wc have the analogy of the Batak magic staff 
wliich — though now often exhibiting a multiplicity of carvings — has 
a serpent on the lower part, and must essentially consist of three 
parts symbolizing the Batak tripartite universe.^ Rassers tells 
us that Panji’s supernatural power lay in his MriSy that every 
keris is in some way identical with the first ancestor, and even 
though it be an entirely new one yet it is a link in the chain binding 
succeeding generations with the mythical founder. It is indeed the 
materialization of the eternally living clan hero, and receives 
worship at certain times.^ So it seems comparable to the Samurai^s 
sword. In South-East Asia it reminds us of what we know of the 
Khmer devaraja, or of the megalithic menhir, neither of which 
fortunately has anyone yet attempted to interpret in terms of 
toteniism. It would seem quite likely that the Javanese national 


^ T. Pigeaud, De Tanli Panggelaran, The Hague, 1924, p. 207. It may be men- 
tioned here that for totem animals on the gun%ngan Rassers points to the two 
animals facing each other on either side of the Tree. Unlike the example illustrated 
by him, they are as often as not of the same, species, and not particularly warlike 
in mien. Not recognizing the presence of the Cosmic Tree, Rassers did not appreciate 
that the animals facing it must be interpreted w'ithin the contest of the widely- 
known symbolism of animals facing a Cosmic Tree, 

® R. Heine-Geldern, Uber Kris-Griffe und ihre mytbiseben Grundlagen,” 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, vol. xviii, pp. 260-3 ; Sir R. 0. Winstedt, The Malays j 
A Cultural History ^ 4th edn., London, 1956, p. 165. 

® W. H. Rassers, “ Inleiding tot een bestudeering van bet Javaansche kris,” 
Mededeelingen der Koninhlyhe Nederlandsche Ahademie van Wetensekajp, 1938 ; 
“ On the Javanese Kris,’’ Bijdragen^ 99.4. 

^ Ph, L. Tohing, op. cit., PL 9, and note 40. 

® W. H. Rassers, Bijdragen^ 99.4, pp. 502, 523. 
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weapon similarly came to represent tlie ancestral divine essence and 
tlicii- -it! a culture wliere tlic universe-analogy had become fiHMfiient 
—niatiirally it becmiie }mt anotherviin^^ 

Riju’c 1 liavc had to mention in this article that the opinicais 
orDurklieim and the hVeiudi sociological school havelbiintl virtually 
inumimoiis rejection on the part of students of com}>arative ri‘ligio]p 
this lias seemed an appropriate occasion to remind the reader that: 
these form the foimdatioii of Rassers’ theories. Previously ^ I had 
found it siitlicient to criticize such obvious sjXHiific ])oint.s as his 
firiliire to recognize the ju'esence of the Cosmic Tree on 
and the hlla head === ^ivii in liis demoniacal Ibrm, often repre- 
sented on the Trein and as often reduced to a sun-eye, thus losing 
its Ilindu veneer. Tlie feet is that Rassers in studying the Panji 
iiiytlis Ibuiid plenty of evidence to connect tlie ancestors with 
sun or moon ; but, instead of taking these at face value, he dis- 
missed them in favour of Diirkheinrs theory of a pihnitive laismo- 
logical classification ” of a basic totemic clan organization.- 

To return to the kdla head on the guw(}U}(i}i.: It is this being 
so frequently transformed into a Sun-eye that somewhat limits the 
significance of Dr. J. Hooykaas’ contribution ; or ra,thei* the 
Sun-eye, coupled with such facts as the naturalistic Sun-fece shown 
on the well-known wayang of Siva in the Batavia Museum, the 
progressive rounding of the kdla head over the chandis from the 
twelfth century onwards, the identification of Siva and indeed 
of aH deities with the Sun in fourteenth-century Majapahit, which 
identification was carried over into Bali wlien Majapahit JaAUinese 
migrated thither, and where the Sun-seat {'padMasana) ls of 
standing importance. These facts belie the Totality concept, a 
least as an all-satisfying interpretation of the gunungmt. Clearly 
there is also a no less profound belief in the pre-eminence of a 
' solarized sky deity. 

The daJfMf/, officiating in the shadow^-play, essentially identifies 
himself with a deity who is Siva as Sun-god/ancestor. So also in 
Kelantan the with whom the dalang idcxitifies hirnBeli is also 
Panji, the first ancestor whose solar origins are reflected in the 
niyths.^ It is only if Dr. Hooykaas wishes to concern herself exclu- 
sively with a superimposed Tantric conception that she can say 

1 H. G. Quaritcli Wales, The Making of Greater India, pp. 136 ff. 

2 W. H. Rassers, Bijdragen, 88, p. 336. 
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“It now becomes a futile question whether the is solar 

or chthonic, as it is both, being the home or transfiguration of 
Siva-Uiiia, the divine conception of totality.” ^ If we glance at the 
products of earlier periods, the Barabadur and the Khmer temple- 
mountains, we find that the cosmic-totality concept has already 
been applied. It is in this sense that Coedes can correctly say 
{BEFEO., xlix, p. 352) that all these symbolic structures are both 
uranic and chthonic, since a totality includes both aspects. But the 
difference in deep-seated trend is clearly enough indicated by the 
liking for tela-heads and the circular terraces of the Barabadur, 
as against the love of ndgas, the stress on the quarters and the 
developed pyramids of the Khmer temple-mountains. 

The solar and uranic features above-mentioned are not manifesta- 
tions of popular Indian theistic religion, marring the perfect 
realization of esoteric conceptions of Totality. By the fourteenth 
century neither Tantrism (in its higher or lower aspects) nor any 
other form of Hinduism or Buddhism, were proof against the general 
upsurge of Bronze Age ideas ; and a little later in Java we find 
Older Megalithic-type pyramid building and an underworld land of 
the dead. No, Tantrism in the fourteenth century was no longer 
“ insoluble in the magma of its Indonesian surroundings, unassail- 
able by aU influences of time and space ”, as Bosch has imagined.^ 
Siva is the Sun/Ancestor, the solarized pre-Hindu sky deity 
resurgent. The Sun’s supremacy can now no more be adequately 
cloaked by the universe-analogy in Majapahit than can the nature 
of the Godhead with the Ngadju Dayaks and Toba-Bataks. As 
I have said in my book Prehistory and Religion m South-East 
Asia (pp. 153 f.), I believe that the evidence strongly supports 
those who have seen the dalang as formerly a shaman journeying 
in trance to the sky deities, this being before the ancestor element 
and “possession” became so pronounced, and finally the way any 
Jculit descended to the field of entertainment. That is to say it was 
in earlier times a shamanic seance, at least in the eyes of the majority. 
Similarly, no doubt, with the Kelantan shadow-play, on which 

^ Jacoba Hooykaas, Upon a White Stone . . loc. cit., p. 331. Another 
point of some bearing on the matter is that she herself has shown elsewhere (“ The 
Balinese Bealm of Death ”, Bijdragent 112, pp. 74-87) that there is old Javanese 
literary evidence that in the thirteenth-fourteenth century a sky afterworld was 
conceived — which is not a union with Totality. 

K, Bosch. *‘Uit de Grenseebieden tussen Indische invloedsfeer en oud- 
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Mile. Ciiisiiiier iias receiitly jiiiblislied- tlie^ of 'lier itivestij^a'' 

tioiis. , Tlioiigli of tlie liigliest value as a- mine of information, Ikm’ 
conclusions are regrettably weak. An adherent of Rassers, albeit 
a lialbliearted one, slie finds in the initiation of the dalamf the main 
support for Rassers’ explanation of wayang origins in twans of 
totemic initiation. It, does not occur to her that there is nothii^g 
peculiarly totemic, about this initiation of the dahng^ which can 
certainly as .well be. explained as pointing to a former 'sham anisni. 

Finally I would say that I do not wish to undervalue the ctan 
tiibutioii of Dr. J. Hooykaas, any more than I do those of Hcfinirer 
and Tobing, when seen in proper perspective, to- the religion as a 
whole, and correctly -interpreted. But after our comparative siiuly 
we must feel on familiar ground when Dr, Hooykaas tells us she 
obtains her iiiformatioii fToin “ four small treatises about the 
wayemg kulit which deal with the macrocosm and microcosm, as 
nearly all Javano-Balinese mysticism does, following its Indian 
master 

How, indeed, was the Indian master received even in India ? 
Of course anyone was capable of appreciating totality as an 
androgynous deity, or a combination of sky and earth, but when it 
came to such things as the maorocosmnnicrocosm doctrine of 
Taiitrism “ all these mystical techniques are possible only to a tiny 
minority as compared with the mass of the Indian peoples It 
was not that Tantrisin w^as not in theory open to all who coul<l 
comprehend it. Bien qiie la revelation s’adresse a tons, la voie 
tantrique comporte une initiation qui ne pent eke effectuee que 
par iin guru ; d’oii Fimportance du Maitre, qui seal pout trans- 
mettre, ' de bouche a oreille k la doctrine secrete, esoterique/' ^ 
Here is adequate support for the opinion of Prof. Basham, wdiich 
I quoted at the beginning. I will conclude by repeating his words, 
as equally applicable to Indotiesia, that the cosmic symbolism 
seems of far less significance than some authorities are inclined to 
attribute to it. The symbolism seems always to have been somewhat 
esoteric, the preserve of schools of learned men who specialissed in 
trying to explain every aspect of life by this means ’k 

^ J. Ciiismicr, op. cit., p. 74. 

“ J. Hooykaas, “ Upon a Whiio iStones . , loo. cH., p. 330. 

3 M. Eliade, Paiterm . • p. 147. 

^ M. EUadc, Le Yoga, Paris, 1954, p, 211. 



THE TRANSLATIONS OF AL-BITRlQ AND YAHYA 
(YUHANNA) b. AL-BITRlQ 

By D. M. Dunlop 

Accounts op the two notable translators into Arabic, al-Bitrlq and 
his son Y abya are, even in our best works of reference, inadequate 
and often confused. One gathers the general impression that their 
translations were displaced by the works of Hunain b. Ishaq and 
his school, who flourished about sixty years later.^ It is to this 
loss of popularity, it would seem, that the paucity of information 
about the two earlier translators and the limited number of 
existing MSS. of their works are due. Enough survives, however, 
to make clear that the translations of Yahya b. al-Bitriq and his 
father covered a wide field, and that at one time their numerous 
works were well known. 

The Fihrist states expressly what has sometimes been questioned, 
that they were two persons and not one, mentioning among the 
first translators : “ Al-Bitriq. He was in the days of al-Mansur 
(i.e. 136/754-168/775), who ordered him to translate things from 
the old books. His son Abu Zakariya’ Yahya b. al-Bitriq. He 
was in the company of al-Hasan b. Sahl.” ^ In consonance with 
this notice the Fihrist speaks elsewhere explicitly of “Al-Bitriq, 
the father of Yahya b. al-Bitriq ” as the translator of a work of 
Ptolemy for the astrologer ‘Umar b. al-Parrukhan.® The Fihrist 
also says that Ibn al-Bitriq was one of those commissioned by 
al-Ma’mun to bring ancient scientific books from Greek territory 
and to translate those found. 

In a book composed in the same year as the Fihrist, i.e. in 377 /987, 
the Spanish author Ibn Juljul mentions “ Yuhanna b. al-Bitriqi 
the translator, the freedman (mauld) of al-Ma’mun. He was 
entrusted with translation {amm ‘aid ’t-tarjamaJi), skilled in 
rendering meanings, but faltering in spoken Arabic. He translated 
much from the books of the ancients This Yuhanna was not 

al-Ealiman Badawi, Al-Vsul al-Yunianvyah U’ n-rm^anyat as-simsimh 
Jt l-lslam, Dirasat Islamiyah, xv (Cairo, 1945), Introd. 41 
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a doctor. Philosophy was more his forte. He served no king or 
a/wlf as physiciaii.” ^ 

x41-Qifti in the thii4.eeiith century quoted Iba Juljul and added 
that Yiiliamia was charged with (or undertook) the traiiBlation 
of the books of Aristotle in particular, and traashitetl some of t.he 
books of Hippocrates, like Hunain and others.'" - 

Ibii abi Usaibi'ah, for his part, in the same thirteen tli century, 
took up the words of the Fihfist : '' xAi-Bitrlq. He was in the days 
of ahMansur. He ordered him to translate things from the old 
books. There was much excellent translation by him, though it 
was below the standard of Hmiain’s translation. I have found,'' 
adds Ibn abi Usaibi'ali or his source, many books of niedknne, 
books by Hippocrates and Galen, in his translation," ^ And Ibn abi 
Usaibi^ah writes of Yahya b. al-Bitiiq : He was in the company 
of al-IIasan b. Salih He did not know i^abic properly nor Greek. 
He was simply a Latin (Laflmycm), knowing the language of tlie 
Byzantine Greeks of the present day and their script, whiidi is the 
connected (minuscule) letters, not the ancient Greek unconnected 
letters (uncials)." That Yahya b. al-Bitiiq was a Latin is a hard 
saying. 

Ibn al-Bitiiq's contemporary fame as a translator is vouched for 
by references to him in the Kitdb al-Hayatmn of Jahiz (see below), 
but nothing of a biographical character appears. 

In general, the biographical data are meagre. Nothing is said 
of the origin of the family. The name is from Greek UarplKLos.^ 
Clearly al-Bitrlq, the father, had had a good education, but where 
it is impossible to say with certainty. Jiindish^iur would be a 
likely guess, yet he might have come originally from almost any- 
where in the former Byzantine empire. The son, Yahya b. al- 
Bitriq, is spoken of in the sources as in the entourage of al-Hasan 
b. Sahl, the vizier of al-Mahniin. Not much can be inferred from 
this. Al-Hasan himself, before becoming vizier on the death of his 
brother, had been a protege of the Barmecides, and was of Persian 

^ fahaqai al-afibbd" wa-l-buJcamd^ , ed. Fu’ad Bayyitl, Textes et traductions 
d'auteurs orientmix^ Tome x {Cairo, 1955), 67. 

2 Ed. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), 379. 

® Ed. Muller, i, 205. 

^ Ibid. 

^ UarpLdpxrjs on the other hand gave Bafrak, Batriyark, The two words were 
liable to confusion. Thus the Latin translators sometimes rendered aLBifcrlq 
hy Patriaroha. See an example below (p. 146 (10)). 
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origui.1 Yatya b. al-Bitrlq is also said to have been a .muhl or 
reedman of al-Ma W. This probably inrplies his convliot t 
^lam, where his father had remained a Ciiristian. His case is 
comparable with that of the Armenian Abul-GIiitrif al-Bte 
patron ot Qusta b. Luqa a little later. Abn’l-Ghitrif al-Bitrlq was 
Blso a of one of the Caliphs.^ Bather similarly the Sanbatkl 

“lame inchoate 

that he was a Muslim, was styled Bitriq al-Batariqah » 

Owing to the similarity of their names, therehas been a good deal 
of confusion between father and son. It is, however pLil t 

w H containing those of al-Bitriq 

written (if we^are to trust the indication of the Fihrut) mainlv 
unc er al-Mansur, the second containing works of Yahya b al-Bitrla 
composed at the beginning of the ninth century; Them is no 
difficulty about translation on a somewhat extensive scale as eariv 
as the Caliphate of al-Mansur (754-775). We have already a number 

Tht H f °T liinayyads ^ 

The hst of works of the father, al-Bifriq, is the shorter. 

of pJemv or QuadnJ>artit^. 

, , . "^°'^ 0 J^ding to al-Qifti a commentary on al-Bitrio’s 

iTstf H E’^mddimi in the 

> -nmar b Whl ' ““‘Wq tto»»laW it 

attriLSd the Ilepi Tpo^% or De Alimmto, 

W,b tis-lited by H. Eitte 

the name of a translator by Ibn abi Usaibi'ah.s 

is ild trtl This work 

cited m al-Bitriqs translation by Maimonides, Serapion Junior, 

^ Al-Fakhn, ed. H. Derenbourg, 3G4. 

® Ibn abi U^aibi'ah, i, 244 
:■ ®,Ibid, ■ 

the Se o/ Srt ' V Ma,aria™h of a work on qnedicine before 
Tamk, eel. Ca“o 1938 92-3 «• also Mas'udi, 

® Ed. Lippert, 242. 

al-BlSg ir i 

Stai!r gneohischer Irste in 
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and Ibn al-Baitar, as Steinscbneider pointed out a long time ago,' 
yet the Arabic biographical sources kno-w only of a translafioirby 
Hunain. A short work On Medicaments attested in Istanbul by 
Eitter and Walzer is perhaps the same .2 

(4) The Maqakih fl talmm ad-dafn qabl arha‘ u'a-‘iwhnii m-uli, 
the Be Prohibenda SejndUira, i.e. prohibition of burial vvitliin 
Wenty-four hours of death, attributed to Galen.® JMaiinuni.ies 

cites the translation of al-Bitriq in his 

(5) The Kitdb al-asatn‘, i.e. the Tlepl ejSSojudScoi' or Be Septinianis, 
attributed to Hippocrates, -with commentaiy of pseudo-Galen. Tliis 
work has been edited by Bergstraesser.® Bergstraesser at fiv.st 
attributed the translation to Yahya b. al-Bitriq, but later eliuimed 
his opinion.® 

(6) The Maqakih fi’l-yarqdn, i.e. Be Cura leteri (jaundice) of 
pseudo-Galen is also probably a translation of al-BitrIq.’’ It is so 
mentioned by Bergstraesser.® 

Of these six translations five are of a medical character. These 
alone— there were doubtless others of which we have at present 
no record— may be said to justify the statement already quoted 
from Ibn abl Usaibi'ah to the effect that al-Bitrlq translated many 
books by Hippocrates and Galen. 

The son Yahya b. al-Bitriq cast his net wider, and is perhaps the 
first translator of philosophical works in Islam.® What his work 

^ “ Die toxicologiKSchen Schriften der Araber bis Ende XIL Jahi-hunderts,” 
Arc/w?;, Band 52 (1871), 366. 

. 2 Op. cit,, 827. 

® Ibn abi Usaibi'ah, i, 102. 

^ Steinscbneider, Virchows ArcMv, 1871, 365 ; the same, “ Dio griechiseben 
Aerzto in arabiseben tJebersetziingen,” Virchows Archiv, .Band 124 (1891), 461, 
where 72 hours are mentioned, not 24. 

^ Pscudogaleni in Hippocraiis de Septimams CommenUirmn, Corpus Medicorum 
Graeconmi, xi, 2, 1 (Leipzig and Berlin, 1914). 

« C:f. ibid., XV. 

’ Mentioned without the name of a translator by Ibn abi U 9 aibi*ah (i, 102), 
who cites Hunain to the effect that the work had not survived. If this is so, then 
the work said to have been translated by Ibn al-Bitriq may be the Maqdlah fl% 
yarqfm wedUmardr (?), attributed to Hippocrates by Ibn abi U^aifoi‘ah (i, 34), 
Cf. Steinscbneider, Virchows Archiv, 1891, 460 (Xo. 95). 

Loc. cit. 

In the list of translators in the Fihrist (ed. Cairo, 340) only " the Old 

(associated wdth Khrdid b. Yazid) and his father al-Bitriq are mentioned before 
Yahya b. al-Bitriq. In another list (Ibn abi U^aibi'ah, i, 188) Astath and Ibn Bakus 
precede the father, al-Bitriq. This can hardly mean that they were earlier in 
time, since Astath translated for al-Kindi (born about a.b. 800), cf, Fihrist, 352, 
and Ibn Bakus (Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Bakus, or Bakiis, al-*Ashshari ?, cf. Fibrist, 

12 JEAS. OCTOBER 1969 
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consisted in can be seen to some extent from the list of his 
translations. 

(1) Kitdb Timdus, i.e. the Tiniaeus of Plato, mentioned by 
al-Mas'iidi in the Tanhih,^ as well as our more usual sources, the 
Filirist 2 and al-QiftL^ The Filirist says it was translated by Ibn 
al-Bitriq and retranslated or corrected by Himaiii b. Ishaq. 

(2) Kitdb as-samd' wcCl-dlam, i.e. the De Coelo of Aristotle, 
Ibn al-Bitriq being mentioned in the Fihrist as the translator.^ 
There is a MS. in the British Museum.® The Filirist mentions as 
before that Ibn al-Bitriq’s work was corrected by Hunain b. Ishaq. ^ 

(3) Al-Athdr aValawiyah, i.e. the Meteors of Aristotle, MSS. of 
which are mentioned by Walzer « and Badawi.® Ibn al-Bitriq is not 
mentioned as translator by any source except the comparatively 
late Hajji Khalifah.^® 

(4) TabdH‘ ahhayaivdn, Aristotle, De Animalibus, in nineteen 
books, i.e. a combination of the various zoological works of Aristotle. 
This is perhaps to be found in a MS. in the British Museum.^i 
Again the work appears to have been translated by Yahya b. 
al-Bitriq and corrected by Hunaiii .12 A number of quotations 
evidently from this translation are given by al-Jahiz in his Kitdb 
cil-hdyawdn^ as is well known .^2 Some of these reappear in 
Ibn Qutaibah’s ‘Uyun al-ahlihdr}^ It is interesting to find them 
again in the ^Iqd of Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, where the source is presumably 
again al-Jahiz rather than the original translation.^® 

349, 351 ; Ibn abi U^aibi'ah, i, 205) corrected earlier translations and was scarcely 
among the first of the translators himself. In other lists Ibn al-Bitriq is mentioned 
first (e.g. al-Jabiz, Eayawan, ed. ‘Abd as-Salain Harun, i, 76). 

^ TanhiJi, ed. Cairo, 1938, 138-9. 

^ Ed. Cairo, 344. 

® Ed. Lippert, 18. Al-Qifti says that it was corrected by Yahya b. ‘Adi 
^ Ibid. 

® Ed. Cairo, 351. 

« MS. Add. 7453. 

Ibid. 

® MS. Yeni Qami 1179, B. Walzer, “ Arabische Aristoteles-Bbersetzimgen in 
Istanbul,” Qnoinon^ 1934, 278. 

® Al~Usulf 34 (Hebrew MS. 378 of the Vatican Library). 

V, 31, No. 9760. 

MS. Add. 7511. 

Houtsma, Catalogue of the Leiden Univei^sity Library, 581 (?), cited BadawL 
Al’Uml, 35. 

Cf. i, 183-4 ; ii, 50 ; vii, 33 ; vii, 184. 

Cf, B. Lewin in Oriens, vol. 5 (1952), 355 ff. 

Ed. Cairo, a.h. 1331, iv, 261 ; iv, 262. 
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(5) ■ JfMvdmi'^ kiidb an-uafs, i.e. a compendium of the De Aiuma 
of Aristotle, as we are infornied hj the Fthrist/^ and ahQiftl.^ 

' (6) ' The receiitly-pnhlislied MamMq , ArisfM of-/'Abd ar“llahmaii 
Badawi mentions (in the commentary, to a -version of the Prior 
.Andytics)A an otherwise unknown translation of that work hy 
Ibii al-Bitriq.^ This appears to be. a significant instance. The 
translation of Yaliya b. al-Bitriq has here ' been snperserkH.i so 
effectnally that it is only by chance that we know anything about it. 

, The remaining books on the list are medical. : 

(7) Kitdb 'aldnmt .al-qaddyd, .otherwise KitSb f-Plmtlnlr, or 
simply FVl-maut, in Latin DeJndiciis- Mortis or De PustuUs et 
Apostematikis SigmfwaMibus Mortem., attributed to Hippocrates.*' 

This little work was signalized by Ritter and Walzer in two Istanbul 
MSS.,® by Badaw! in a Paris MS.A ^^-nd there are a number of others 
in existence.® 

(8) Kitdb atrtirydq ild Fism, i.e. Galen’s De Tkeriam ail Pisooem, 
mentioned by the Fihrist ® and al-Qiftid^ also hy Hunain b. Ishaq, 

1 Ed. Cairo, 353.. . 

a Ed. Lippert, 41. . , 

» The translator is given as a certain Tadharl, or Theodore {Fihrisi, 348). Badawi . 

(Introd, 16 ff.) points out that there is a difficulty in identifying this translator 
with Theodore Abu Qurrah, since in the Fihrist the translator Theodore is saitl to 
have brought it {'ara^ahu) to IJunain who corrected it, which chronologically "f 

is hardly possible. (Abu Qurrah died about a.b. 820, when ^lunain was still very < 

young.) Steinschneider’s suggestion (Die arahischcfi U€be,Tsetzunge7i aus deni 
Qrkchischm, in Zwolftes Beiheft zum CentralhhU filr BiblioiheJcswesen, Ixnpzig, ; 

1893, 41, § 22), Thadari, Bishop in al-Karkh (Ibn ab! UsaiM^ah, i, 206), appears | 

to have been a patron of translators (cf. the heading, ibid., 205) rather than a 
translator himself. Walzer, following P. Kraus {BSO., xiv, 1932, 3, n. 3), accepts ; 

Theodore Abu Qurrah as translator of the Prior Anahjtks (“Now Light on the 
Arabic Translations of Aristotle Oriens, vol. vi, 1953, 99). But while the reading j 

“ Abu Qurrah ” in al-Jabi?, Haymmn, i, 78, is in the MSS., there is some doubt ^ 

whether Ibn Qurrah, i.e. Tliabit b. Qurrah, the well-known translator, is not 
intended. Cf. the editor’s note. This would also presumably apply to the other ; 

passage, i, 76, wliich Kraus had in mind. Theodore Abu Qurrah appears as a ; 

distinguished theologian and active controversialist, rather than as a translator, ? 

and he appears to he now'here specifically mentioned as such except in the passages t 

just referred to. : 

^ Maniiq ArUtii, i (Cairo, 1948), 112, n. 5. Cf. Walzer, Oriem, vi, 1953, 116. 

5 Ibn abi U§aibi‘ah (i, 33) gives K. 'alamdt aUqmiayd and A. fVUuthur as i 

separate titles. Cf. Steinschneider, Virchows Archw, 1891, 131, § 15 and 134-5, § 24. 

6 Aya Sofya, 3706, 4, and Kdprulu, 885, 3. Op. cit., 811 (Hippocrates, No. 14). | 

7 MS. ar. 2946. ‘ 

® Cf. B. Campbell, Arabian Medicine, i (1026), 19. ‘ 

® Ed. Cairo, 405. , 

Ed. Lippert, 131. 
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wlio says tliat lie has a copy among his bookst and h.^ siqiposes 
that it is the work of Yahya b. al-Bitriq.^ The work has been 
signalized in an Istanbul MS. by Eitter and Waker.^ 

(9) We hear also of the Kitdb al-birsdm of Alexander, i.e. a work 
on pleurisy by Alexander of Tralles. This is stated by the Fikrist 
and al-Qifti to have been translated by Ibn al-Bitriq for al-Qahtabi.® 
Al-Qalitabi — ^the name surely means descendant of Qahtabah, the 
general of Abu Muslim ^ — ^vnote a work Ft 'f-radd 'aid 'n-Nasdfd} 
We may suppose that if this is the man, the dedication to him was 
post Ibn ahBitriq’s conversion to Islam. This translation is quoted 
in the Latin Continens as Birsen,^ 

(10) The Filirist mentions two other books by Ibn al-Bitriq, 
the first a Kitdb as-sumunidtd Book of Poisons, which no doubt 
stands in some relation to the Kitdb Shdndqfl ^s-sumum tva 'tdirydq, 
of the Indian Qanakya, which was translated in the Caliphate of 
al-Ma’mun.^ The Continens of Rhazes has Films Patriarchae in 
lihro suo de tossicis,^ obviously for Ibn al-Bitriq de toxicis. It is not 
clear if this wns simply a translation of the Booh of Shdndq, In 
the preface of the printed edition of that work^° it is stated to have 
been translated from Sanslait into Persian by Mankah the Indian, 
assisted by Abu Hatim al-Balkhi, then rendered, evidently into 
Arabic, for al-Ma’mun by ayAbbas b. SaTd al-Jauhari,^^ i.e. 
Ibn al-Bitriq’s name is not mentioned. 

(11) The other book mentioned by the Fihrist in the same place 
is a Kitdb ajnds aldiashardt li 'bn al-Bitriq, Booh of the Kinds of 

^ G. Bergstraesser, Hunain h. Isliaq Uber die syrischen u. arabiscJien Galen- 
Vhersetzungen, Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Band XVII (Leipzig, 
1925-8), Arabic text, 39 (transl. 31). 

2 Aya Sofya, 3590, 3. Op. oit., 811 (Galen, No. 22). 

® Ed. Lippert, 55 = Fihrist, ed. Cairo, 408. 

^ Qahtabah was succeeded by his son al-Hasan after his mysterious death at 
Wasit (Ibn Qutaibah, Ma%rif, ed. Wustenfeld, 188). Then Shabib b. Iliimaid b. 
Qahtabah was hdjib to al-Ma’mun (Mas'udi, Tanbih, ed. 1938, 305), 

® E'iAmiS, ed. Cairo, 479. 

® Steinschneider, Virchows Archiv, 1891, 485, §2. 

’ Ed. Cairo, 440. 

® Ibn abi U§aibi‘ah, ii, 33. 

^ Steinschneider, Virchows Archiv, 1871, BQ7. 

Ed. B. Strauss, Quellenu. Studien zur Geschichte der Naturwisse 7 ischaft, B. IV, ii 
(Berlin, 1935), 26 (pages 3~4 of the Arabic text). This passage is obviously the 
source of Ibn abi UsaibYah’s information (cf. n. 8). 

Al-Jauharl is mentioned elsewhere as a translator, e.g. in a§*Safadi, Al-ghaith 
al-musajja^n ft sharh Ldmiyat aVAjam (cited by F. Kosenthal, Isis, vol. xxxvi, 
253, followed by R. Walzer, Orieihs, vol. vi, 1953, 114, n. 1). 
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RepHles (less probably : Inseds) by Ibn al-Bitnq. This is evidently 
regarded by the autlior of the Fikrist m another work on pharma, 
eology. It slioiild siarid in some relation to the Kitilb rtt^y (ddliutUfl 
ajmls al-Ijaij/dt mentioned elsewliere in the FUirlntd 

Ihhciil Him fain libvlli. None ol these works has made more stir 
in the world of letters, siina'y the early days ol Islam, it is safe to say^ 
tlnui the Kiiilh as-HiffiHah fl Imlhlr ar-riydsffh, tlie spurious Poldms 
of Aristotle, better known as Sirr fdmHnlr, the translatioii of which 
is ascribed to Ahihanna b. al-Bitriq. The book was widely read in 
Arabic. Badawi was able to collate as many as eighteen MSS. 
for his recent edition/^ six of them from Paris alone, and many others 
exist.'^ MSS. of tlie Ijatin version (or versions) Heeretioii Fenrlonmi 
arc very minierous, and tlie hook gained a lurthei* wide ditlusioj) 
by translation into the vernaculars of ]hiru[K\, as is w<h known. 
The Secrefum Smrtorum was accepted as a, genuine work of Aristotle^ 
even l)y Roger Bacon.*^ 

The Kitdb as-Hij/dsali fl tadlnr ar-riyaHah is first ment ioneih far 
as we know, ]}y the Spaniard Ibii fluljiil, wdio quotes it twice in lnij^ 
Tdbciqdl ((l-atihhd' iVfd l-h dh( md , written in d77/987 and excellently 
edited in 1955 by Fu'ad Sayyid.''^ The pivface appears here as 
follows ^ “ Yuhanna mentioned that lie had gone to look for it 
(i.e, presumably the FoIiHch of Aristotle) and visited the temples in 
search of it, until he came to the temple of bVbd Shams, whj^,^ 
Hermes the Great built for himself to praise therein God, who 
is exalted. He continued I found there a devout monk, very 
learned and understanding, to whom I made myself agreeable and 
employed finesse^ till he gave mo access to the volumes deposited 
ill the temple, I found among them the object of my search, 
which the Commander of the Paitliful instructed me to look 

^ Ed. Cairo, 421. CC Stein sclui cider, Virchows Archiv^ 1871, 340, who would 
read al-Hind for al-HindT, 

2 Of. p. 140, n. 1. 

Cf. Ihi’ad Sayyid, op. cit., 67-8, iin. 

Cf. E. Steele {Opera Imctams inedita Rogeri Baconl^ Fasc. v, Oxford, 1920, \4iij . 
“ The Secretiini Sccrctorum cxeixdsed so groat an mOucuce on the mental develop, 
iiient of Roger Bacon that merely on this ground a study of it would be intereBting. 
From his first w^ork to his last he quotes it as an authority, and there can be no 
doubt that it fortified, if it did not create, his belief in astrology and natural magic. 
It came to him and his contemporaries as an unquestioned work of Aristotle.” 

5 Of. p. 141,11. 1. .t, o. 

« fabaqdt al~atibha^ waH-lmlca7m\ 67. The other passage where the Sirr 

is cited is 26 ff. 
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for, written in gold. So I returned to the victorious presence, 
possessing what I sought,’’ The late Paul Sbath seems to have 
been alone in supposing that this refers to an actual visit of Ibn al- 
Bitriq to Baalbek/ ancient Heliopolis, where certainly there was 
in antiquity a very famous temple of the sun, whose ruins still 
stand. Badawi, who recalls the account of a visit to an ancient 
temple in Greek territory in the time of Saif ad-Daiilah, mentioned 
in the Fihnst, when many ancient books were seen,^ thinks that 
this preface was intended by Ibn abBitriq to impress the Caliph 
and interest potential readers.^ It is an invention, but none the 
less the work which follows, the Sirr al-asrdr, or strictly the nucleus 
of it, was translated by Ibn al-Bitiiq. When he says elsewhere that 
he rendered it from Greek {Yundm) into Rumi, then from Ruml 
into Arabic, this means that it was translated by Ibn al-Bitriq 
from a Greek MS., first into Syriac, then into Arabic, as was often 
done in those days.^ But (to mention no other objections) what 
kind of Greek MS. contained the Sirr al-asrdr, or even the '' nucleus ” 
of it ? ® Have we real examples elsewhere of Ruml signifying Syriac ? 
Ruml should stand for Greek or Latin. What evidence is there even 
that Ibn al-Bitriq Imew Syriac ? It seems a good deal more plausible 
that the whole preface, like the rest of the book, is a fabrication. 
A somewhat close parallel is offered, it would seem, by the Kitdb 
adh-dhaJchlrah, Book of the Treasure of Alexander.^ This also has 
a preface by Muhammad b. Kbalid, a known astrologer,^ who is 
represented as having found the book in a church in Amorium 
('Ammiiriyah) when that city fell to the Muslims, and as having 
translated it from Greek and Rumlyah at the command of 
al-Muftasim. The main part of the book begins with a dedication 
by Aristotle to his pupil Alexander, saying that Hermes the Great 

^ Bihliotlieque dm MSS, Paul Shath, ii (Cairo, 1928), 86, No. 884. 

2 Ed, Cairo, 340. 3 AlUml, 33. ^ Ibid., 42, 45. 

® According to R. Steele (cf. p. 147, n. 4), xiii, the “ main body ” of the work 
consists of “ discourses ” 1-3. But part of it, al-Qaul wa'l-maglihib (see 

below, pp. 149, 150), certainly seems to have a Greek origin. P. Tannery {Notices 
et Extraits des MSS, de la Bibliotheque NationaUf Tome xxxr, ii, 1886, 248-250) 
reproduces the Greek text of a “ Letter of Pythagoras to Telauges ”, where a method 
for determining the victor of two contestants from the numerical value of the letters 
of their names is described. 

® Steinschneider, Die arahischen U ehersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, 90, § 23, 
from whom the following details are taken, 

’ Cf. H. Suter, Die Mathematiher und Astronomen der Araber und Hire Werhe, 
Abhandlungen zur Gesch. der mai.-W issemchaften, x (Leipzig, 1900), 26, No. 40. 
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was tlie author, and that it had been discovered by Balhuis 
(Apollonius of Tyana) and left to Aristotle, This book also, likc^ the 
Birr iil-asm}\ is divided into ten sections, ami it ends with an 
epilogue by AlexandcT. The work deals with elixirs and talismans, 
and is obviously a spceial kind of fiction, popular at the time. The 
same doubtless applies to the Sitr al-asmr, which was popuhir for 
centuries. It may be suggested that the explanation of 
applied to Iba al*Bitriq by Ibn ab! Usaibi'ah ^ is this Rmu iii 
the preface, into which he iirst translates. 

The qiiestioB of the real authorship of the Sin ahasnir scarcely 
arises, since tlie matiuhils for a solution are lacking. In its prestmt 
form it cannot !)e earlier than about 940, since it contaiiiB 
ill the fourth maqdlah, more or less verbatim^ the list of twelve 
or thirteen qualities which al-Fara1>I in his MadlmhfftiUlah rccpuivs 
of his ideal ruler.- These are. now applied by the pseudo- Aristotle 
to the vizier of Alexander.*^ llie date of the Mmlhiah fwhfuh is 
disputed, or perlaips I should say unknown, hut it seems to have 
been written towards the end of al-Fai’abi s life, and al-Farah! dieil 
in 339/ '950 or 951. A termin-m ml quern of a sort is provided by the 
date of Ibii JuljuFs boob (377/987)A Within these two dates we 
should have to place tlie authorship, i.e. between about 940 and 987. 

Some circuinstaiices seem to [joint to the geographer ahllamdanl 
as a possible author. Al-Hamdaiif, who died in prison at 
in 946/ is best known tor his Kitdb alAkUl and the Si^uh jazlrat 
d-Amh. It is somewhat surprising to find him mentioned in the 
Tabaqdt d-iimum as one of the only two eminent philosophers of 
pure Arab race, the other being the celebrated abKindi/ What 
philosophical works did al-Hamdini write! Can he be the 
author ! "We liear of a Sin d-mrdr with al-YamanI or Ahmed 
al-Yamaiii as tlie author.’'^ But al-Hamdani, the South Arabian, 
is well called ahYamanl. Also there is a part of our Sin dmsmr, 
called ill the text Al-gaul jil-ghdlih tvdhmagMub,^ dealing with 
a highly superstitious method of determining which of two con- 

1 Cf. p, 141. 

2 Ed. Bicterici (Leiden, 1805), 59-00. 

2 Al-Ustdf Maqdlahf 4, ISS-t). 

I.e. tiie same year as tlie Fihrut, which does not mention the Birr al-mrar. 

^ q^ahaqdt al-mnanif ed. Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1912), 59* 

® Ed, Cheikho, 45. 

' mjpKMifa in, 591 (No. 7102); Defteri KiitmUneH Aya Sojia (Istanbul, 
1304), 174. 

® Al~Vml, 152-5. See also above, p. 148, n. 5. 
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testaiits will be victorious in war from tbe ntimerical value of tlie 
letters in the names of the commanders. This sometimes appears 
separately in MSS. as Kitdh al-ghdlib wa'l-magMub} In one MS. 
the work is actually ascribed to al-Hamdaiii.^ Was he then author 
of the whole book ? It seems not. His style is quite different ffoni 
that of the Sirr al-asrdr.^ He wrote inter cilia d. Kitdh sarffir 
al-MkmaJij i.e. Booh of the Secrets of Wisdo7n, now lost, an exhaustive 
work on astronomy and astrology.^ This would seem to be the origin 
of the notices of al-Yamani. If so, the Sirr ahasrdr of al~Yamaiii 
is due to a confusion,^ and al-Hamdanf s philosophical reputation 
does not depend on the Politics of the pseudo- Aristotle. 

One further remark. The Farabi passage pointing to a date later 
than 940 may be an addition. The celebrated Jahiz, who died 
255/868, according to al-Mas‘udi, once complained that people 
were only interested in his books when he brought them out under 
some famous name, like Ibn al-Muqaffa^ or Sahl b. Harun. When he 
published them under his own name they were neglected.® But 
if al-Jahiz actually said this seriously, what books of his did he 
publish under another name ? Do we know any of these ? It 
would be pleasant to think that the Kitdh as-siydsah fl tadhir 
ar-riydsah, attributed to Aristotle in Ibn al-BitrIq’s translation, 
which captured the attention of the learned Roger Bacon, was no 
more than s^jeu d'espit of the master of Basrah. But it is more likely 
to have been written by some man of talent in the next century.’ 

^ I have exaimned photostats of the work in the Paris MSS. ar. GC6, 59a-'65a ; 
2718, 15Ga-159a ; and 2761, 57b~62a. These vary little. Ibn Khaldun, always 
interested in matters of this kind, refers to the Kitdb as-siyasali al-mansuh li~Ari$tu 
{Muqaddimdty ed. Cairo, 114 = tr. F, Eosenthal, i, 235) for what he calls 
hisdh an^nTm . . . yu^rafu hihi al-glidlih min al-maghlub. Is the enigmatic nim 
a corruption of Gk. TtvOfiriv “ root number ” ? On the other hand, Ibn abi 
U^aibi'ah mentions (i, 69) a work of Aiistotie, KUab ahyatliri im-huwa kitdb 
al-ghalib wa'l-7n(ighlub waH-tdlih waH-matlub allafaJm Wl-Ishmidar. It seems that 
mm in Ibn Khaldun may easily come from yathn. 

" Brockelmann, G.A.L., ed. 2, i, 263. 

® See e.g. a translation of part of his Kitdh al-jmiharatain in I). M. Dunlop, 
“ Sources of Gold and Silver in Islam according to al-Hamdam,” in Islamica, 
vni (1959), 29-49. 

^ fabaqdt al-%mmn, 59. 

^ Cf. Steinschneider, Alfarabi, Mem. Acad. Imp. St.-Petersbourg, vii® Serie, 
T. xiii, No. 4 (St. Petersburg, 1869), 142. 

® Tanhih, 66-7. 

Cf. al-Hasan h. an-Nakad al-Mausili mentioned as the author of alchemical 
works which he passed off as having been written by Jabir (cf. P. Kraus, Jabir ibn 
Hayyan, Mem. Instit. %ypte, Tome 44, Cairo, 1943, I, Ixiii, n. 9). 
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Thk Opium Wae TiTHorcni Chixesk ' Exes. By Aktuuk Walkv, 
pp. 257. Gpoi'gp Alleii and Unwin, 1958. 2Ls'. 

Since the rununiinist Ht^volntion, Oliiiiese historians, workitii^ eo™ 
operatirely, have piibl!she(.i collections of source nutterinl on Oliinese 
liistorv wliicli follow a trarlitionai model. Those |>ul>liwslie<l up to 1957 
relate" to the Opiiun 'War, the Thii-plng. Heavenly Kingdom the 
Nieii Army the Muslim Rebellions, the Biiio-Frenck War, the Hino 
Japanese War, the Reform Movement of 1898, and the Boxer llpiisiiig — 
a total of some 22.500 page's. Tlie facts are not interpreted exct‘]>t in the 
sliort prefaces which assert, rather than argue, that the (namts deseribt'd 
arc successive phases i]i the imfoiding of Chinese hist (uy as foretohl by 
Kar! Marx, Quotatiofis from the writings of Marx and Engels hayi*, 
pride of ])Iace in the coiieetiun on the Opium War, and from Leniii in 
that on the Boxer Uprising. As one revimver has reinarked, the s<‘qnence 
forms a kind of inoraiity play in wliicli the lorces of light are repn^sejited 
by the " People ami those darkness by the ‘‘ Capitalist Imperialists 
However non-Marxist historians are free to place what inttupretatiun 
they please on the facts as presented. ^ 

Dr. Waley dealing witli. modern Chinese history for tiu* first time in 
his career, has singled out the collection on the Opium War for attenticm. 
He spends no time in discussing the war and its origins, but picks out 
from the collection documents which he regards as specially worthy of 

translation ^nota'bly the diary of Commissioner Liu and documeiitB 

bearing on the career of that remarkable character, the Revenmd 
Charles Gutzlaff, the rorneranian missionary who commenced his 
mission to the Chinese as interpreter to the Jardine Matlieson opium 
ship, the Sylph, with (as someone has aptly put it) " Opium in one 
hand and the Bible in tlie other Other translations are of an account 
(in verse and prose) of the unsuccessful Chinese attempt to recapture 
Ningpo in 1842 and of a poetic tribute to Gutzlaff in his capacity of 

: magistrate of Tiiig-hai. ^ ^ ^ 

Commissioner Lin, who is characterized in contemporary British 
documents and speeches as an ignorant and arrogant fanatic, emerges 

in this l)ook as an official of high integrity, doing what he coumdered 
best for his Emperor and his country. Though making a painstaking 
attempt to imderstand the ways and outlook of the foreigners (m- 
cludiug their ideas of international law), he is handicapped by the 
incompetence of the Chitiese “ linguists ” as translators of foreign books. 
In his private capacity, Commissioner Lin is seen to be a scholar and a 
poet who writes versos on fans to present to friends. He is also (as 
Dr. Waley points out) a strict Sabbatarian, like ms enemies, the British 
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opium-smugglers, and worsMps at tke temple of Kwan Yin, and on tlie 
first and fifteenth of each moon at the altars of his ancestors. 

Lin’s weakness is his credulity. He accepts without question the 
reports of fictitious successes gained by his subordinates, especially at 
sea, and in consequence deceives the Emperor in turn. Indeed, the 
Chinese official practice of anticipating successes and of covering up 
defeats in glowing reports meant that the Emperor was the worst 
informed person in China, and it is difficult to see how he could be 
expected to formulate an effective policy on the misinformation with 
which he was systematically fed. Ten days before the great Chinese 
counter-offensive of February, 1842, the general in command of the 
Chinese forces ordered the numerous literary men on his staff to compose 
epics celebrating the coming victory. (When the public relations depart- 
ment of the Chinese War Office was called The Department for the 
Announcement of Victories ”, there was little scope for the correction 
of reverses when they occurred.) 

x4.mong the many sidelights on Chinese history in this book is the 
one provided by the translation of Commissioner Lin’s travelling-pass. 
“ It might have been expected (Dr. Waley remarks) that the object of a 
pass issued to a Special Commissioner would have been to secure for 
him special privileges and facilities during his journey. But not at all 1 
The aim of the document is to assert the rights, not of the august 
traveller himself, but those of the officials, rest-houses and relay- 
stations whose duty would be to receive him.” During the reign of 
Ch’ien Lung, it had been the practice for high officials, who were then 
nearly always Manchus, to travel with hundreds of armed retainers 
whose exactions terrorized the countryside, but on that Emperor’s 
death in 1799, steps were taken to put an end to the abuse — at any 
rate on paper. 

Dr. Waley’s great strength is his ability to limit himself to tasks 
he knows that he can perform, and then he does them consummately 
well. Thus he avoids the criticism that is bound to be hurled at anyone 
who attempts the reconsideration of Chinese history in the light of 
these new collections of material, taking accomit of the current Marxist 
or anti-Marxist interpretations. The fact that he has abstained through- 
out the years from physical contact with China means that he can 
approach Chinese history with a detachment impossible to Europeans 
with long personal association with the terrain and first-hand experience 
of the issues at stake. But his lifetime of concentration on the teclinique 
of translation of Chinese into English places him in a superior position, 
linguistically and semantically, to those lesser students of Chinese for 
whom an acquaintance with the language is only one imperfect tool 
among the several imperfect tools with which they have to work. How- 
ever, Dr. Waley wears his scholarship so lightly and commands an 
English of such ease and fluency that he confers corresponding qualities 
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on Ills CliinoHe originals O^nniuissioner Liii mm a stvlist iiiinself, and 
the reader of this ])o<dc nmst M assured that if in liis Oonfucian hea.ven 
(alas, a niore figure of specndi !) the Cornniissioner were able to lead and 
comjmdie.nd ])r, Wahy s ivndering of iiis own words, a. smile of scholarly 
saiisi'a,ctiun would steal across his countenance. 

ViOTOH PruriCLL. 


Sstj-MA Cn‘'TEN Grand Historian op China. By Burton Watson, 
■pp, xi + 276. Columbia IJiiiversity Press (Loiuloii, Oxfoni 
Uiiiveivsity Press), 1958. 4-Cfe. ' 

The subject of this book is the major context in whiel) the vhi 
should l)e viewed. Tli.e author provides iin account of tiie liistorical, 
political and literary ])ackgroimtl against whudi Bsil-ma (h“ien worked, 
and assess('s that writt‘r’s eontrilnitiou to tla^ form that Cliincst‘ liistories 
'Were to take ; the fhiul chapter is comamuMl with the thouglit of Ssii-riia 
Clrien as tliis is revealed in 1 he ShUt cM. Heathers will lx* grateful tor the 
translations inehuhHl to illustrate the t.‘xt, ami for tlie additional 
explanatory rnattniai ])rovided in the notes. Th(‘ hihliogra|)Iiy of 
Chinese, Japani‘se and western works omits mention of studies by F. 
Jager on some of the (ihapttus of the Hlhh vhl and of C. S. Gardner’s 
Chinese tiaditi (null histornHjmp](if. A recent Chinese work, which provides 
an iimiluable list of the editions of tlicBV//// vki and (d‘ secondary Chinese 
studies eh yen chin ti tzu liao ho Inn wm so yin g, fgj 

Id % M hsueh cidu fan she, Peking, 1957) was 

probably published too late for inclusion. Both linguists and historians 
may feel some regret that more space is not given in the notes to an 
amplification of those of Dr. AVatson’s vieWnS wliicli are new or are 
likely to lead to controversy. 

The value of the SMh chi to students of Chinese literature and 
history needs no emphasis, and the influence exercised by the work is 
such that the correct assessment of the ^Shih cM^b significance remains a 
primary task for scholars. AVe still await a comprehensive examination 
of the textual history of the 8hih eld, together with an assessment of 
how far our present version represents the original document as it left 
Ssu-ma Chhen’s hands, or how far this was remodelled during the Later 
Han dynasty. Individual chapters have been studied and their source 
material discussed, and Takigawa’s edition includes a list of woiks on 
which Ssu-ma Cliden drew ; no overall study of this problem, however, 
has yet been made. Moreover it is possible that an investigation of 
the language or style of the text might reveal criteria for attempting a 
discrimination between the work of Ssu-ma T'an, Ssu-ma Cifiien and 
later interpolators. The answers to other questions, concerning, for 
example, Ssu-ma Cli^ien’s reliability in selecting dependable material 
and rejecting unfounded hearsay, or the inhibitions and prejudices of 
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the compiler of our present version, must properly await the critical 
examination of more fundamental problems. 

M. Loewe. 


The Message of Milarepa. A section of poems translated from, tlie 
Tibetan by Sir Humphrey Clarke, Bt. pp. 106. John Murray, 
London, 1958. 

This volume contains fifty-fonrpoems extracted from the mGnr- 'hum of 
Mi-la Eas-pa. No references are given to folios of the original and none 
to any previous translations. The mere mention in the very short ]')refa.ce 
to the translations of Mi-la Eas-pa’s hiograiJiy {rlS am-thar) by Evaiis- 
Wentz and Bacot is just sufficient to put this collection of poems in a 
comprehensible context for the general reader. The translations are 
accurate enough for a work rightly meant to please and arouse interest 
in the most renowned practiser of a great religious tradition. Sir 
Humphrey Clarke interprets with sympathy and understanding and it 
would be unfair to take him to task for the absence of any critical 
notes. He should, however, have related his extracts to his block-print 
by means of brief references. As it is, he takes no account of the really 
serious reader. It will be interesting to see how such a book is received 
by a wider public. Can one in fact so simplify such teachings as these ? 
The passing reference to Evans-Wentz’ Tibetan Yoga and Secret 
Doctrines is far from sufficient. 

D. L. Snellgrove. 

MkTen Brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central Tibet. 
By Alfonsa Ferrari|, completed and edited by Luciano Petech, 
with the collaboration of Hugh Eichardson. pp. 199 , 53 illustra- 
tions and 3 maps. Istituto Italiano i)er il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, Eome, 1958 . 

We must congratulate Professor Petech for bringing to such a 
splendidly voluminous conclusion the small work begun by Miss Alfonsa 
Ferrari. The basic text, written by a nineteenth century sNying-ma-pa 
lama, is very short, occupying only forty pages of this book. The notes 
occupy ninety-three pages of smaller print and provide a great deal of 
interesting material, all relevant to the places and personalities mentioned 
in the main text. The indices have been carefully prepared and the 
Tibetan one with a list of many Tibetan place-names is something new 
and extremely valuable. The maps comjjlete this usefulness and 
Mr. Eichardson’s photographs add considerably to the interest: his brief 
first-hand descriptions of places are especially pleasing, for they give 
a sense of actuality to a work, which was in the first place intended as a 
guide. 


D. L. Snellgrove. 
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.DiOTIOXAJRK FBAX<^‘AIS“TfBCTAIN. By S. E* niBAf’OEAr an<l 

lUW, ^Pehh FRAN(,a.s ikmk pfl. 310 -f 21. Turk Lihniiria 
d\4rntTii|tic t4 tFOritRit, 1936. 

Tiiirt (licMoiiary is ono of tlie iViiits of tla* iiBiBy years of deviitod 
work carried liiroiioh by iiieiuhers of a iiiissitai in the foaoicr 

roi^iojis of t*nslern Tihei. All scholars of Tihcfan arc well ucquaifdcd 
witli their Dic-tmuaur Thifhitii h.-Luthi-Fraiieiiiii, |ai]>li.sfied at i lon^ Koni^ 
ill IShOand reprinled in 1S99. This new dictionar} is mB in fact asiniple 
reverse oi tlie earlier one, for it Bnids to he in<n*e co}}oi|uial in its chcnce 
oi examfiles. This is what is chhdly required of a dictionary wln«‘h leads 
fmm a iimdern Eor(»jH‘au language into Tilietan, for its nuiin use should 
Ih^ directly practical ruflan- than purely scholarly. To save costs the 
whole work lias f>een reproduced ])hoto‘^ra]»hica}ly with all the l’ifit*fan 
(Hitrics hand-written. Tlie dhiietan itself is O4)oii and elear, hut not ahvavs 
the spa(an; 4 . For example, who would ^uess correctly to wliiidi term the 
iihhreviat ion (lion.) referred under siicii an entry a.s “ Vm'sm''’ (p. 393), 
imhsss he aloaidy knew Tihctan well 1 The main work is followed hv a 
brief ap}>cndix, d* Ilisfoitr, containinjjj short notes on some 

330 names and terms. Tlies<^ wouhl certaiidy he of assLstanec to a learner. 
All in all, this dictiniiarv is a ii.seful and ]>ructica1 contribution to the 
learning of Tiladau. 

I). L. Bnkll(}kove. 

Meihaeval Mistokv of Nepal (c. 750 M80). By LmuANo Fetecul 
pp. xi + 238. Serie Oriental iioina, Istitiito Ttaliaiio ])er 1.1 Medio 
eel Estremo Oriente, Eoma. 1958. 

Professor Petecli defines the main purpose of his important work 
as being “■ to place on a more secure? footing the (chronological and 
political framework (jf Nepai(?se mediaeval history He has divided 
the total period into two dynastic eras, the Thakurl {750-1200) and 
the Malla (1200-1480). His history of these two c?ras is contained in 
Chapters III and .IV respectively. Chapter I consists of a synopsis 
of material availalile, new and old : {a) vammvalls ; (6) colophons ; 
(c) inscriptions ; (d) hweign documents. No coins are extant for this 
period. To the vammmlls which form the basis of the work of Bendall 
and Wright, Petech has added an incomplete manuscript he discovered 
ill Kathmandu, which a]>])ears to correspond as far as it goes to the lost 
vamiwmll of Kirkpatrick. The mainstay of Petech’s chronology, 
however, is formed by a number of hitherto unpublished colophons of 
manuscripts from two libraries in Kathmandu, the Darbar library,^ 
and that of Field Marshal Kaiser. From these colophons he has 
collected much information unknown to Bendall and Levi and has been 
able to check and in places correct a number of the vamsdvaU dates. 
Furthermore he has utilized two new vamsdvdw and the texts of two 
inscriptions described by Tucci in bis Preliminary Keport on two 
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Beieiitific Expeditions in Nepal All four relate to tlie little known 
but liistorically very important kingdoms of tke Kkas tribes in Western 
Nepal. 

Chapter II examines the calendrical system in operation during the 
inedifcval period, with particular reference to the problem of intercala- 
tion. Tiiis difficult task, a necessary preliminary to any chronological 
study, is executed with meticulous care and critical judgment. The 
conclusion that the dates in the Newari Sam vat were calculated 
according to the Bharadvaja system, true reckoning, is well supported, 
and though the system, as Petech admits, is not entirely accurate in 
all its applications it does make possible the verification of almost all 
the dates tested. 

The three vamsamUs^ which stand in the names respectively of 
Bendall, Kirkpatrick, and Wright, and are the main source of knowledge 
about the Thakuri and Malla dynasties, reveal considerable divergencies 
in their lists of kings and the duration of their reigns. Levi complained 
that the information in them was at times more of an embarrassment to 
scholars than a help. He regarded some parts of the vanisdvall records 
as confused beyond any hope of satisfactory elucidation. Petech 
prefers to accept the lists as given at their “ face value ”, that being, 
lie explains, a less arbitrary .procedure than to dismiss them out of 
hand as a “ jumble of ill-concocted and confused traditions There 
can be no doubt that Petech is right. He has proved his point by a 
controlled and systematic application of the hypothesis of dmirdjya^ 
“ the joint rule of two kings, equal in ranks or with a mere precedence 
of seniority, each ruling one-half of the kingdom, which, however, 
continues to be considered as a whole.” Division of royal authority was 
known to Bendall (joint-regency) and Levi (double royaume), but both 
failed to realize the possibilities it possessed for the solution of the 
apparent contradictions in the different mmsdvall lists. The credit 
for having been the first to do so lies with Petech. He carries the 
hypothesis a stage further by postulating a secondary dvairdjya, 
according to which ‘‘ one of the half-kingdoms could in its turn he ruled 
by two joint kings As a result of these procedures the discrepancies 
in the lists with regard to kings and their regnal years have been largely 
reconciled, and an acceptable chronology has been set up. Particularly 
worthy of note is Petech’s analysis of the difficult period from 
Raghadeve (880) to Udayadeva (lOOI), for which except for a single 
colophon dated 998 he had no source material which was not available 
at the time of Levi. 

The Malla period also has been supplied -with a reliable chronology ; 
but, more than that, its history has been enriched by much new political 
and sociological data. Special comment must he made on the links 
which Petech has shown to have existed between the kingdoms of the 
Newar Mallas and those of the Khas Mallas in the west. In this particular 
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tliv ilisF<>v<o’ies of Tiicci hixp boon of notable vahnE One iiuiy nob‘ too 
the following iolditions to onr knowledge of the history of Nefnil at. 
this time: the eoiinectio!! between Bomesvaradeva (1178-1182) ami 
th(' rabikyjis of tfie Oeeeau, to wljieh van be u-seribed the iH'ginnings 
of tlie iiiOuenee of South Indian bndnnatis in Nepal ; the peneindion 
of 'NV])}ilese art into Ihbcd:. and Cliiini tinring the rtugn of Anantanuilla 
(1274“13!.0), for whieb see also ,A]}pendix TV; the description of 
the anarelue deeades pree<*ding the neet*ssioit (dMayast hitinndia, during 
wliicTi tlie Ahdiey was iiu''adt*d and devastated by Shams utbdln Ilyas ; 
tlie rejection of tlie traditional genealogy of Jayustliitimalla (1382" 
1395), and of the myth, of ilm eorupiest of itliatgaon by Tfarisirnha 
of Tirluit ; and tJie explamilion of the role phiyed in thcj history of 
the Ahdiey by tlie noble Hama family of Banepa, (»n the liads of which 
Peteidi is able to rt^eoneile certain discrepancies between the rituhstlniUs 
and Chinese iiistorieai reeoi'ds. This ]Kirt t>f the book, whieh is rhddy 
iimi eariifiilly docnrnenlcMl, is maj*ked by a, wise and schohirly analysis 
of tactual material, ami <‘<mstitutes a very siihstaaitiai addititm to 
Nepales(‘ historiogra]>hy. 

The tiuai cluipter treats of Nepalese Boeial and Administrative 
Conditions under four heatls : {a) The eities of Ne[»al ; (h) Ofiieials and 
feudatories ; (c) Coinage' ; (f/) Caste system. Much ol it is of intmvst, 
blit the section whieh. reproiluces wilh, certain inhmr amendments the. 
traditional methods of describing the casti^ system is less than adequate 
in the light of recent anthro])oiogical researcii. There are six a]q)eiidiees 
and some genealogical tables. The last two appendic(‘S contain extracts 
from the Kaiser mmmvall and from that of Bendall. 

Petech’s wise and discriininating book is of great value and contains 
much that is original. It has cariaed our knowledge of the history of 
niediiBval Nepal far beyond the point at which it was left by 
The footnotes and the carefully compiled i.mlex show too a scrupulous 
regard for the important minutiae of scholarship. 

T. W. Clark. 


Near and Middle East 

'Ata-malik Juvaini, The History of the Woblb-Cokquero.e. 
Translated by J. A, Boyi;e. Two volumes, pp. xiv + 763, 2 plates 
and 3 maps. Manchester University Press, 19*58. 63^. 

Ttl-EKIYE SELgUKLARI 'HAKKINDA KeSMI VESIKAIaAR. By OSMAN 
Turan. Pp. xviii + 202 + 107 (Persian Text), 6 plates. Tiirk 
Tarih Knrumii Yayinlardan — ^Vll Seri — No. 32, Ankara, 1958. 
50 Liras. 

The almost simultaneons appearance of these two source books for 
the mediaeval history of Western Asia affords a useful opportunity to 
consider the present state of that branch of history. Dowm to about the 
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end of tie iiiiieteentli century western scholars wko worked in tliis 
field, from pioneers like Petis de la Croix and Deguignes to the giants 
of the nineteenth century like von Hanimer-Purgstall, Howorth and 
Barthold had no real alternative but to use the native historians as the 
foimdatioii for their work. These they used, originally quite uncritically, 
later more critically, but perhaps never critically enough. Indeed eve^i 
to-day there are still a few exponents of the old school who are all too 
ingenuously prepared to accept a native historian as a witness of truth, 
at any rate regarding events with which he was contemporary. Of 
recent years the error of this course has been increasingly realized. 
Juvaini is a case in point. He is an authority of the highest importance 
for the period of which he writes and we now have a first-rate annotated 
translation of his work by an excellent scholar; there is a serious 
danger that its inherent merits may lead scholars to overlook the fact 
that Juvaini was sometimes, to put the matter quite bluntly, a liar. 
He was a primary liar in the sense that he was writing for a patron, and, 
as Dr. Boyle points out, had to twist the facts at least to a sufficient 
extent to ensure that he did not lose his job and his head, an objective 
in which he ultimately failed, since he did in fact, for other reasons, lose 
his job and would have lost his head, if he had not conveniently died 
first. Moreover, when his personal interests were affected, as for example 
in the chapter in Yol. II in which he devotes himself with manifest 
gusto to blackening the memory of a late colleague, one Sharaf ad-Din, 
he does not give the impression of being a witness of truth. Connoisseurs 
of filthy language will find in this Chapter some exceptionally dirty cracks 
to delight them, but it is hardly credible that anyone with such an 
astonishing flair for miscellaneous depravity could have reached and 
retained till death such a high position in the Civil Service as Sharaf 
ad-Din, even under the Ilkhanids. Juvaini was also a secondary liar, 
in the sense that, since he was himself a man of high position, the 
informants whose statements he reproduces no doubt twisted their 
facts to suit his supposed ideas and did not dare to risk not answering 
questions put to them, even if they did not know the true answers. 
Finally for periods earlier than his own he sometimes reproduced the 
work of earlier primary and secondary liars. Let it be said straight off 
that this is not to attribute to mediaeval historians inherent vices which 
have ceased to exist in the twentieth century. Anyone who sees history 
being made from the inside, the senior Civil Servant for example, must 
constantly watch it being distorted in the popular press in much the 
same manner and for much the same reasons. 

However, short of some catastrophe the historian of the future will 
ultimately he able to correct these distortions by reference to the 
official records which are being laid up for his use, indeed in all too 
generous a volume. The great advance which has been made in mediaeval 
historiography in recent years is that modern scholars are now trying to 
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loea,tiN piil)lisli and aiuilyso jn'ccisely this- kind uf material for I lit* 
])(n-iodN in whieh tiny are inieivyted. Prof. Ttiraid.s btjok i,s an admirable 
oxaiii]>.b3 of tills kind of work, llie kernel of it is an edition of a, text of a 
kind familiar in (loveniimmt Deparitaents tcmlay. Tlie main part <d‘ 
it is a. eolliM’tioii of what wuidd now be eidled ‘"stordi drafts" for 
ap]a)iutnieiits of various kinds, with this dilTerenee that' wlienais the 
niodtnai stock draft is full of gaps to be filled in as r(*quired this is a 
coilei'tioii of actual letters of a|>p<)intiiient, often abbrt‘via,te\l, of jMn'sotis 
some of wliom, are already known to history. The reiuaiader is a .small 
collection of copies of inter-'gaivernrnental corrosponthuiee. Tliese two 
classes of document can be misleadbig, but in a ditrereut way from 
Jiivaini. A letter of appointment is after all an authentic document, 
but doubt must arise regarding tlie extent to which the copious and 
ra.ther smug instructions, tor exa,mph‘ to treat all men alike a, ml lie kind 
to the poor, wau'e, itideisl even intended to be carried out. Similarly 
a. letter to a brother monarch about a, recent vhdory is unlilody i.r> liavt^ 
erred on the side of modesty. ITof. Turan's cojm'ous commentary brings 
out fully the liistorical value of these documents. 

It would not be right to close this review on a nob* of pt‘ssiinisni, 
or to exaggerate, the degree to which, histories like Juvaini’s are mis- 
leading, The lies are there, but they are only a small proportion of ifte 
whole, the chaff in a great mass of soiiml grain. It behoves the hisi.ijriaiis 
who use such works to be constautly on the alert and practise all the 
techniques of the skilled detective, the weighing of evidence' , the ]>utting 
of one source against anotlier and all the elaborate apparatus of cheidc 
and cross-check. Nor is this an uninteresting occiijiation. One thumping 
lie nailed firmly to the counter gives an author more irit(dlectual 
satisfaction than the compilation of many pages of autlamtie, but 
perhaps rather dreary, fact ; and as he must, to carry out his task, do 
the latter, it is only right that he should from time to time be privileged 
to do the former. Nor indeed is tin's a pastime wdxich need he reserved 
for the ].)rofessionals. Juvaini is good reading, even when he is not 
engaged in discrediting his colleagues, and even an amateur can try his 
hand at judging where truth ends and falsehood begins. Dr. Turan's 
book too is a fine example of expert historiography and full of surprises. 
Who, for example, 'svould have expected to find in a library in Marburg, 
in a Persian precedent book written for a Turkish ruler on an island in a 
lake in the Konya district in a.i). 1320, a copy of a rescript issued by 
the famous Ilkhanid ruler of Persia, Ghaxan Khan, who died in A..n. 
1304 ? Geeabd Clausoh, 


DerDiwan des Abu NuwAs. Ed, by E, Waonek (Bibliotheca Islamica 
20a), Vol. I. pp. xiii + 3G3 + x. Franz Steiner, Wiesbaden. 1958. 

The late Professor Bchaade began the preparation of this work which 
has been continued by the present editor. For the poems, this volunxe 
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corresponds to pp. 4-54 of tlie Egyptian edition of 1898 wliicli lias been 
ignored. It contains some extra poems, omits a few verses and contains 
more commentary than the older print. Tbe commentary varies mucli 
in bulk and value. Tbe poems existed in three recensions and the editor 
has taken them all into account as far as they are still extant. The 
result is an edition of the dlwdn as it was read, not an attempt to decide 
what the poet said. The list of errata is long, the printing is rather 
smudged and sometimes close attention is needed to separate the 
work of Abu Nuwas from verses quoted in the commentary. 

A. 8. Trittox. : 


Handlist of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Chester Beatty 
Library. Vol. III. By A. J. Arberry. pp. 128, pis. 31. Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis and Co. 1958. 846*. 

This, the third volume of the catalogue is on the same plan as the 
earlier volumes. Of books believed to be unique we may mention a 
legal work by Zamakhshari, mathematical tracts by Sijazi, regulations 
for churches and synagogues in Egypt by Ibn Qutlubugha and some 
accounts of events in the modern history of Arabia. The plates are 
first class and several contain reports by readers. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the University of Leeds. By 
J. Macdonald, pp. 62. 

A first instalment of fifty items of the catalogue of Arabic MSS. 
It is reproduced from typescript and gives most of the information 
needed by students. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Masbuta: Studies in the Eitual of the Mand.ean Baptism. By 
Eric Segelberg, D.D. 198 pp. Uppsala, 1958. 

The origins of Christian baptism lie far back in an obscure past : 
we get a glimpse of its background in the story of Naaman who was 
told by Elisha to immerse himself seven times in the Jordan to cure 
himself of leprosy. The Jordan, which lies in a warm valley below sea- 
level, is all the year round suited for immersion, unlike other rivers of 
Palestine and Syria, which are fed by melting snows and flow at higher 
levels to their outlets. It is about the Jordan, therefore, that Jewish 
baptismal rites centred about the time of Chrivst. When the baptismal 
sect of the Nasoraeans migrated from the West to the riversides of 
Southern Babylonia and Persia, — at some time before the Moslem era 
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if their own Iraflitioii be Avoiild liav^ there, of 

course, F>a!)\'loiiiaii rfews who priictised ritual ioiiwersioii ia riiiiiiiiie 
water. To these they eoiihl not have rdlied.theinselveH, for the hatreil 
for Jiidaisui is a marked featiire of the whole Maiuhean liferalure. 
Tiiey ma,y, hr>Wi‘\'er, liavi^ found iii Babyloiiia a baptiziBg gnostic seet 
to wilieli they could unite tlieniselves. In attributing this Whsterm 
possibly Elkasaite, origin to the sect, I am certainly with Jo^f^ph 
Thonuis,-^- of whose book Regelberg says (p. 16) that it : — ■ 

“ is a source of inforimitioii to any student of questions relating 
to ba|)tisni in the early Church and the centuries before tiie rise of 
tdiristianity.’' 

])r. 8 egelberg\s careful and schohirly book contains his thesis for a- 
doctorate of divinity, and it attains the high staiidards we expet.'t from 
the theological faculty of U[)])sula University. No sourca^ which cmihl 
tiirow light on variations in ba])tisnial praxis are neglected : they are 
studied, analysed and crilicized.. 

He divides his thesis into thre(‘ parts and it is in the analytical section 
that 1 feel inclim‘d to dilfer with him on some ]>oints, notably that of 
investiture, that is to say ])utting on the white bajgisnial (buss. This 
lie thinks must have origiimlly taken. ]luce after ba})tisin. He neglects 
to nnmtion that in the investiture of a new ]jriest, it is a new msfn tliat 
is put on, and at the sacramental imnuTsiou and umdlon of tlie dying it 
is again a new rasta wliich is brouglit for tiie rite. I have myst‘lf never 
witnessed the latter rite, ami have heard contradictory reports of its 
performance. At one time the white dress was always worn, day and 
night, by laymen as well as priests. It is a matter on wdiich, lar^king 
more exact information, it is diflicult to be positive, as is the (jiiestion 
of whether the baptismal sacraments of bread and water were originally 
linked to the moment of emergence from the water. Dr. Segelberg makes 
much of these points and of the phice of unction at baptism : did it 
precede immersion as in caudaiu Christian rites ? 

The plunging of the right hand and arm into the river (or '' Jordan ”) 
before candidates partake of the communion is easily explained, for 
it is an act which must precede every meal and is paralhded by the 
Moslem pouring of water over 1 lands before eating. Tim Manda^an 
ablution must, like that of ritually observant Jews, be in running water. 

I hope that T liave said enough to indicate tliat Dr. Begelberg b 
comprehensive and erudite book should find a place in every theological 
library as well as on the shelves of those interested in the Manda^an 
problem and in the value of study of Mandaean beliefs and rites to the 
science of comparative religion. 

F 4 . B. Brower, 

1 Le inouvcment baptist en Palestine ot Syrie (150 av. J.-C. -300 ap. J.-C.), 
1935. 
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Tensions in the Middle East. Philip W. Thayep. (ed.). pp. xiv+36o 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. O.U.P., London, 1958. Price 
in U.K., 35s. 

This book records the proceedings of a conference sponsored in 
August, 1957, by the School of Advanced International Studies of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Its three sections, “ Basic Considerations ” 
“ Economic and Social Factors ” and “ Problem Studies ”, contain 
thirteen papers, each followed by a commentary. The contributors 
are American, Arab and British experts. An introduction by Charles 
Malik describes the general situation, and the conclusions of 
the conference are summarized by Ernest K. Bindley of Newsweek 
As in all publications of this kind, there is inevitably some overlap 
among the contributions, and some unreconciled differences in 
the viewpoints put forward. Studies of Middle Eastern affairs rapidly 
become outdated and some passages in this book, compiled in the 
aftermath of the Suez incident, already have a period flavour. The most 
valuable papers are those which range widely over the Middle Eastern 
field and set current developments against their historical background 
Such are “ The Middle East in World Affairs ” by Bernard Lewisi 
“ Structural Changes in Middle East Society ” by Paul Stirling, “ Kecent 
Developments in Islam” by P. J. Vatikiotis, and “ The Prospects of 
Communism in the Middle East ” by Walter Z. Laqueur. J. C. Hurewitz’s 
commentary on “ The United States and the Middle East ” by Eobert 
Strausz-Hupe shows considerable insight, while Laqueur’s article is 
admirably supplemented by E. N. Carew Hunt’s commentary on 
the role of Soviet policy. 

P. M. Holt. 


Isaac Israeli. By A. Altmann and S. M. Stern. (Scripta Judaica I.) 
pp. xxiii 4- 226. pi. I. Clarendon Press, O.U.P. 1958. 30s. 

Isaac adopted the form of Neo-Platonism current amopg his Muslim 
contemporaries but with variations. The First Agent (God) created by 
power and will the first matter and the first form which is wisdom. 
These crea,ted the first intellect from which all else emanated. The world 
soul consisted of three elements, rational, animal and vegetable. 
The process of emanation was compared to light ; the further from the 
source the dimmer the light, so that all was less perfect as it was removed 
from the first intellect. At times the comparison seems to change into 
identity. Every stage in the process had its light and shadow (Isaac 
sometimes speaks of ray and shade) and each stage is produced both 
from the light and the shadow of the stage above it. It is not surprising 
that Maimonides dismissed Isaac as “ only a physician ”. The editors 
do not notice that the shadow idea was taken over by religion, especially 
by its less^ orthodox forms. The shade of Muhammad was the first thing 
created. We were shadows on the right of the throne . . . these shadows 
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ainl tlie forms strip-pod of the sliado-ws aTe/real aiid-BliiiMoby' 
of the Lord.” Th.«* \a)lu,iu,e cnutai'ns trail slatioiis of '.Isaacfs-pliilosoiA^ 
wib'-fiiigs ant! a skt‘tch of liis svsteni. 

.A,. B. Tkittox. 


BeITISII: TNTRR'ES'rS 1.x I’llE ^'lE.r>TTEEB,AXEAN' ANI)' . MimiLE ' lilAST. 
Y\). viii f 123. Published for the Royal Iiistittite of Interual ioind, 


Aifairs 'by (bxford rbii\'i‘rsity 'Press, LoiidoiitlhaB. 12s’. 


i\i!. 


Tills judicious repiut was produced by a stiuly-^ruup uiuler Bir 
Knox Helm, in outliuinn- (lie historical and econoinie liaek^rouiul ihe 
report stresses the contraction of British inlhicnee in the region, 
ciilminatiiitj; in the eatastrophe of Biiez. Britain's interests are, iirst. 
'' to obtain oil under fair (mnuuercial conditions , . , and thmi to iiring 
it to Eurojje liy the cheapest and safest route. ” ; secondly, to keep optm 
ooniinunications to the further East ; tliirdly, to weleonie rt\u[iona.l 
developunents making for social and political stability ; and, fonrtlily, 
to keef) the Middle East hind bridge out of liosiih‘ liainls. The regimi 
is troubled with internal instaiiility arising from Arab nationalism, social 
tensions, the contliiding interests of the Aral) states, and their relations 
with Israel. It is tlmuitened by Bovi(‘t ex}>ansion through aggression 
or economic penetration. Jbltish action is limited hy the dtuline in her 
armed strength, her nuaigre material resources, the ri'straint exercistal 
by public opinion, and hm* obligations to the Commonwealth a, ml her 
allies. Her great asset is th(‘ trust and confidence won, over decades, 
by the personal work of many British advisers, consultants and traders,” 
The re])ort advocates consultation and ])iiblicity in ])rcference to 
unilateral action and secrecy. It emphasizes tlie necessity of co-operating 
with the Arab social and economic revolution, and of iniiuciicmg 
regional public opinion. In the Middle East, Britain has suflmed a 
defeat of major dimensions.” This book should assist in the search for 
the means of recovery. p 

Abraham dans le Coran. LTiistoire cP Abraham clans le Coran et la 
nalssance de ITslam. iliude critiepu^ des textes Coraaiques siiivie 
d’un essai sur la representation quTls donneiit de la Religion et 
cle PHistoire. By AT Moubarao. With an Introdiiction hj Louis 
Massignon. ])p. 205. Lilirarie Philosophique J. Vrin, Paris, 1957. 

The author of this ])ook lias tried to do two things. He has tried to 
discuss critically the theory first ])ut forward by Biiouck Hurgronje 
and generally acce]>ted by Western orientalists, to the cfTertt tliat the 
figure of Abraham was used by Muhammad during Ids McMinan period 
as a means of asserting his independence of the Jews. Secondly, he has 
tried to give an exposition of the religious validity of the .tigurc of 
Abraham in the Quran. In Ins first aim he cannot have been said to 
be very successful He is out of sympathy with the critical approach 
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of European Orientalists and often fails to see obvious objections to tbe 
theories lie is propounding. The best that can be said of this side of 
the work is that from time to time he makes points worthy of considera- 
tion by the critical Orientalist. 

On the other hand, there is much profound insight in his treatment of 
Abraham as an embodiment of the essential religious experience of 
mankind. The Quranic picture of Abraham, considered as a single 
whole (cf. pp. 91-95), presents “ the stages in a spiritual way which 
reflected Muhammad’s own experience and became a model for the 
experience of later Muslims. A work of this kind really makes it possible 
for Christians and Muslims to enter into a genuine conversation with 
one another, and for this it may be warmly commended. 

W. Montgomery Watt. 

History of Egypt, 1382-1469 a.b. Part IV, 1422-1438 a.d. Tr. from 
the Arabic Annals of Abu 1-Mahasin ibii Taghri Bird!. By Williaai 
Popper. Pp. xiv + 217. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. 1958. Price $4.50. 

Ibn Ta^rl BirdI has been far more fortunate than most Arabic 
historians in finding an editor and translator of the patience, industry 
and scholarship of Professor Popper. This latest instalment of his 
monumental labours is more than usually welcome and will interest 
many who are not orientalists. It is concerned with the reign of Barsbiii 
and includes accounts of the Egyptian invasion of Cyprus, of the siege 
of Diyarbakr, and of Barsbai’s successful defiance of ^ah Eulh, as 
well as some interesting criticisms of Maqiizi, who is blamed for being 
too severe in his judgment of the Sultan. Ibn Ta^ri Birdi’s hostility to 
the Qara Qoyunlu is made very obvious. A few very small points may 
be mentioned. The name Jainus is wrongly identified as James on p. v, 
though correctly as Janus in the text. His genealogy as given on 
p. 193 calls for comment. He was the son of Jacques I, son of Hugues 
IV, son of the Constable Gui of Ibelin, son of Hugues III, but he is 
here called Jainus b. Jak b. Baidu b. Antun b. Jainus. Since other 
Cypriot place-names are spelt conventionally it would have been worth 
explaining that Mallaha (p. 27 and elsewhere) is Larnaca, being the 
Arabic equivalent for Les Salines and the Turkish Tuzla. The statement 
on p. vi that Barsbai left very little in his treasury ” is contradicted 
by the text on p. 156 where it is said that he left an exceedingly large 
amount of money ”. Al-Hati, which is the Ethiopic hase^ seems to be 
regarded as a proper name on p. 203, though not elsewhere. 

Everyone interested in the history of the Mediterranean world in the 
fifteenth century will congratulate Professor Popper on his achievement 
and look forward eagerly to the completion of one of the major enter- 
prises of contemporary Arabic scholarship. 


C. F. Beckingham. 
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OrAMMAIRK 1)0 PkKSAX fc)NTK:BPO:RATN.' By' OlLBKHT LaS^AKIK P|». X 
-!* 297. K!iiu'ksieekpPaTis,-1957. 

Tilt? stTide.iii. of IVr.siaii Iiitkerto keen well enough served with 
graiuiinirs if his interest futs been literary or histoihail, less sti if if. lias 
been ])rax'ticuJ. Tnidition Inis always restetl heavily on ilie 
ace.oniing the barest recognition to the modem "language. 'M. Liizard 
gives iiB a triistwortby scientific d<.^scri|,dio^ of botii Modern liiterary 
and Colloquial Persia-n. Few will lament tliat tins is a descrifitivc 
gran iiinrr, and not a graded primer. 

The section on plionetic.s contains the most novelties. The concept 
of “ stable. ’’ and unstable vowels, replacing the etyniologif3al one 
of " long ” and short ”, iinbied the wlit-ile separation of ‘‘ Phonetiqiie " 
and Ecriture with ])rc(*e<Ience given to tiie fonuer, is an import a nt 
step forward. The transcription, employed is somewhat unconventional 
blit, ill the iiglit of the i*xcelieiit ]thon(‘tic description, serves its purpose 
adequately. Only s*, 5, miglit have been easier <,m the eye than the rat tier 
indistinct coninia einploytnl in s, And one wonders, is writing c, a bu' 
the diphthongs c?', o'"' tin* best solution of the prohhmi raised by the 
distinct occuiTmice. of both e-i and ? 

The remaining sections, on Morplmlogy, t:>yiitax, and Ward Formati«)n, 
are most detaiit^d and the description wcB sujiported by examples. 
There are. a fi‘W misjniuts in the (‘xa,mj>]es, but the context is usually 
sufficient to revi.nil tliein as such, 'riu^ full treatment of the syntax 
of simple and complex sentmices is ])articular]y admirable, 91ie a-uthor s 
hop© is surely fulfilled, that cette grammaire sera utile a ceux qui 
enseigiient on etudient le persun, aiusi (|u’aux linguistes 

I>. H. Mackenzie. ■ 
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Classical Persian Literature. By A. J. Akberry. 464 pp., incl. 
bibliography and index. George Allen and Umvin, 1958, 35,9. 

This is the first major work on Persian literature since the late 
Professor E. G. Browne completed his classic A Literanj Histonj of 
PeTsm,{i vols.) in 1924. Professor Arberry covers the fiv(3 centun<3S of 
classical Persian literature, from FirdawsI to JumT, witliin the conqiass 
of a single volume, and so his book is well suited to the needs of studeiitH. 

The bibliography is excellent, and its arrangement by chapters is 
convenient. Perhaps the most valuable feature of the book is the abund- 
ance of quotations from works of modern Persian literary ciiticism. 

For students should lie familiar not only with the assessments of western 
scliolars, but also with tlie judgements of Persian sclit)!ars and men of 
letters. 

Classical Persian Literatme is produced not only for specialists and 
students, but for “ the enjoyment of the wider public interested to 
discover the sum of what the poets and writers of Persia produced 

H i r 
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during the golden age For this reason, Professor Arherry includes 
copious translations from the classics of Persian literature. Many of the 
passages are Professor Arberry’s own, and in addition all the best known 
translators of the past are represented. The student of comparative 
translation ■will j&nd rich material here, and the general reader is given 
the opportmiity of appreciating the greatest works of Persian literature 
as far as this is possible through the medium of translation. 

Professor Arherry envisages a second volume, to cover the five cein 
turies from Jam! to the present day ; it is very much to be hoped that 
he will be able to carry out his plan, as his knowledge of modern Persian 
literature is probably unrivalled among contemporary western scholars. 

R. M. Savory. 


The Introductory Chapters op Yaqut’s Mu' jam al-buldan. Td. by 
W. JwAiDEH. (George C. Keiser Foundation, Washington, D.C.) 
Leiden, pp. 79 -p xvi, 1959. 

These chapters do not present mnch difficulty to the translator who 
has used parallel texts as controls, made several emendations, and occa- 
sionally slips into a colloquialism. The theories of the ancients on the 
shape and size of the earth are reported and the doctrine of the seven 
climes is taken over ; in this there is little new. The sections on the land 
in the Muslim politico-legal system are concise and clear. The notes are 
many, explanatory, and adapted to those vrho have no Arabic and no 
Muslim history. A job of work well done. 

A. S, Tritton. 


The Origins op Russia. By G. Vernadsky, pp. xi -j- 354, 3 plates. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press, 1959. 35s. 

Slavonic pre-history and the early history of the various Slavonic 
peoples are part of the history of Europe, so the only justification for 
reviewing this book here is that it strays far outside its title into many parts 
of Asia, some of them remote from Russia. Many books have been written 
on this subject in the last hundred years, but only very few in English, 
and this makes it all the more regrettable that this one caimot be 
described otherwise than as wholly unreliable. It cannot be said that 
the author is not widely read ; the bibliography is a long and imposing 
one and the copious exact references in footnotes are ample evidence 
that the author has made full use of it. The real trouble is that Prof. 
Vernadsky seems to be completely lacking in a critical sense, in the 
etymological, historical, and geographic fields alike. In all these fields 
he has a proclivity for preferring the improbable to the probable and 
even the certain, and displays a flair for the preposterous which is 
truly amazing. For example, in the etymological field he quotes with 
equal approval theories that the modern Ossetic word don " a river ” 
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iH tlie orii^iii of tlic^ iiaiiios of 1 lie Kn^lisli river Don and DommBter, and 
Iha-t- llie firstr half of duiioEa'Id lias indliirip: to do with the Danes !>ui 
is the Itiissiaii word trihiite Kor are his own essays in etymology 
any less iiTes]Haihihlt\ At one b» eoiineets the name 

witli Kiimj, the eompletely nomAi'yan name of three kings who 
iiiled the kingdom of Urartu hetween Too and o’Jn iij\ (see U. A. 
Melikishvili, Xairhi'ntrtH, Tbilisi, 1951, |>|n27S, d*2l.), hut fumlameiilally 
he believes it to ])t> tin* Iranian wtn-d /v/Zr/es- light, hrilliama^ aiul tiait 
its first irppearain'e as a tribal name is as the lirst half of tht^ tribal 
na,me whieli ean lx? traced back (in the form RviLraiauoi) to 

a U!‘eekinsen])tionorihe second ceniiirv B.r. (s(‘eHe!niing,op. cit indow, 
]). 310). A useful correct iv<* to this and other fantash's will he found in 
Appendix iv of B\ Dvornik's hook The Mal mf of (\}(f ml aioJ /A/.dcrt/. 
E‘Hr<i])(\ [joiitlon, liUtb which is a confiitatiuu of an (sirlicr statemem of 
Prof. Vernadsky to this effect. Again he dmaves lb«* (‘ightli <a‘ntiiry 
Turkish word (awtjo. “ horse hraml a, ml the like, from t]it‘ modc-rn 

Ossetic [diras(‘ <la onjij lliy sperm " (!) and Totufttmbuf, the name of 
a town on tlie Taman pi^ninsula, from a supposcxl Ihirkish phrase famrn 
tarkan the high ollieial of a ten thousand which does not in fact 
exist in Turkish. Turning to tlie historical held, Prof. Ihmniug has 
shown f ‘ A Bjuirious Folk! ale !LS.O,A.R.^ xxi, j>p. 515 If.) that the 
supposed " Ossetiaai historical tale of /r// Ihida which is extensively 
quoted in tins ])ook, is a modern fabriiait ion, and Dvornik in the 
Appendix ((uotial aliove has given sound reasons for believing that the 
sup])osed “ Rubs Kuganate of Tiuutorokan ", wliiidi plays such an 
impressive part in Prof. \'ei‘inxd sky's account of early Russian history 
never existed at all. The fact is tliat the Proft‘ssor seems to Inive no 
geographical or chronological semse and so assumes the presence of 
Turks, Slavs, AArangians, and other peoples iu |)hices to wdiicli, on the 
evidence of sober history and archaeology, they had eith(*r never 
penetrated so (xirly or never penetrated at all. One unfortunate 
consequence is that even for jieriods and areas where the author really 
is an ex])ert his exposition must he suspect because there is no means of 
telling where fact ends and fantasy begins, or vice versa. One minor 
mystery relates to the three plates. These are indilTerent ]>hotographB, 
largely overlapping, of tlie beginning of a MS, of which almost nothing 
is said in the text. The MS. is said to he written in ‘‘ Roukhs letters ", 
hut these are cpiite unlike Cyrillic and Glagolitic, and indeed do not 
look like any known alphabet. A very unconvincing “ transcription 
is printed below the photographs, hut it is not possible to link it with 
the letters of the text, which, are not written in regular lines either 
horizontally or vertically. Incidentally one is described as not a word 
but the symbol of invocation The authenticity of the MB. seems 
to be open to grave doubt. There are no maps, which is, to put it no 
higher, disconcerting in a book so full of geographical names. 

Gjbmed Cbauson. 
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Turkish Islamic Architecture in Seljuk and Ottoman Times. 

By B. Unsal. pp.' vi + 118, 130 plates, and figures in test. Alec 

Tiranti. London, 1959. 305. 

This is tlie first book to deal compreliensively -with, tkis subject, and 
an excellent production not unwortliy to take its place beside Prof. 
CreswelPs Short Account of Early Muslim Architecture reviewed in this 
Journal, 1959, p. 60. The monuments dealt with fall -within the period 
A.D, 1071-1923, and are all within the frontiers of the Turkish Eepubiic ; 
references to buildings of the earliest Seljuk period before the occupation 
of Anatolia are purely incidental. Prof. Unsal is thoroughly familiar 
with the monuments described, and, what is equally inportant, an 
excellent expositor. The plans, drawings, and photographs are of high 
quality, and the book will be equally useful to the student who merely 
wishes to know something of the subject and the fortunate traveller who 
is able to see some of the actual monuments ; others are so remote that it 
is unlikely many foreigners will be able to visit them ; and this makes 
the photographs and descriptions of them all the more important. 
If any criticism is to be made of the work, it would relate to the historical 
introduction. This is inevitably brief and compressed, and contains 
some minor inaccuracies. For example, whatever definition of ‘‘ Turkish 
nation ” may be adopted, it could hardly be agreed that the adoption 
of Islam by the Turkish nation as a whole dates to the years 920-960 ’’ ; 
it would have been more prudent to say by important Turkish states 
like the kingdon of the Karakhanids 

Gerard Clauson. 


An Anthology op Modern Persian Poetry. By Munibur Kahman. 

Vol. i, XV + 321 pp. Muslim University, Aligarh, Institute of 

Islamic Studies Publications, Series V, 1958. 155. 

Dr. Munibur Eahman has already (1955) published a detailed study of 
contemporary developments in Persian poetry. The main division 
among modern Persian poets is, as he states, between those who continue 
to use the traditional poetic forms and metres, and those who have 
broken away from the classical forms and have introduced new forms 
and new metres in order better to express the new poetical themes of 
the twentieth century. This first of a two-volume anthology contains 
only the work of poets who write in the classical style. Thirty-nine 
poets are represented, and Dr. Munibur Rahman has written brief 
biographical notes on each. They range from essentially pre-Eevolution 
poets like AmM (Adib al-Mamalik), who died in 1917, to contemporary 
poets such as Gulchin Gilani, Kawli, Bamdad, Saya, and Umniid. 
The poems, as one would expect, are grouped under the principal 
classical verse-forms — haslda, ghazal, mathnaiol, etc. The compiler has 
made his selection with discrimination from an almost unlimited wealth 
of material, and the eminent Persian scholar Professor Said Naficy, in 
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Ills for«‘Wor(l to tin’s V(jliinie, declares iliafc it is superior to any siiaihir 
piiljlicatioii wkieli, Ims so far appeared in Persia. Tliis is praise 
and will be ;i great e!ieoiira,gemeui to l)i% Muuibur lialirnan in tiie inure 
difueult, tjivk ol ’preparing the second volume, wliieh is to emitiiin the 
work ot: |«H‘ts who have broken with iJie elassicn] 1ra»hti«>{i. 

li . .M. Savory. 


Egypt. Coiiiitrj Siirvey Series — Ifiunau Relations Area Fij(‘S. Ed. by 
Cl. Jj. Haeris. 37i) p]). Xew Haven, PJoT, 

This vohuiie stacks to give us full a picture as brevity allows td* moth rn 
Egj'pt, vitAved Iroin a large uuuiber (d aspeids. 'Hie inforntalion was 
collected by a team of seven, including one Arab, working uttder the 
cliainiuuiship of tlie editor. The tweulydour ehapttnvs range in length 
from four to thirty |)a.g<‘s, but most have ten 1o twelve pages. Eadi 
chapter is divi<led into sections : eha])ter h, for examphg on Hiilhsiou 
and Control of Information ’’ (p{). lOl-Ilo) euntains fourteim stations. 
There are three “ phdes idnettvii tallies, a hii)liogra.[»fiy, a,n imlex, 
and a good glossary, thougli it contains a few ina(‘euraei(‘s : e.g. 

rhymed ])rose ” for matftmd ; religions leader, interpreter of the 
Koran for mufti : free wall offering " for stlmja. 

The book is an attempt to amdyse the dominant sociological, 
political, and economic aspects of a <diangiiig society . . . and to identify 
the patterns of beluivit)ur charachuist ic of its members. It does not 
include all the data examined . . , ranch of the information songlit 
is not available It was an ambitious ])roject to collect so miadi 
material, analyse it, and present tlie result neatly in just over 350 pages. 
Wherever pos.sible the waiters have gone far liack in history and tried 
to discover some continuity. In an analytical exposition, liowTA’er, as 
opposed to mere ]>res(mtation of facts, there is more room for disagrei^- 
merit, and more tempta,tion to theorize. Tt is ditHcult to follow clearly 
the brief exposition in chapter 12 (‘"on the Financial System”) of 
the connection ])et\veon the zakal^ the tlnancial abuses of the various 
periods, and the ]>resent-day financial system. And is it corrcid to 
include the Alarnlukes in a list of genuine examples of force<l labour 
ranging from ancient to very recent times ? In some four pages given 
to the various as])eGts of contemporary literature, one may woiid(^r 
if a broader outline wouhl not have been ])referable to the listing of 
a very small mimher of literary figures with one or two exam}>le,s of 
their works. 

It is difficult to decide to what extent this very readable book vmi 
serve as a work of reference. Perhajis this is not its primary purpose. 
It is, however, a work of scholarship, written with insight. 


W. 'Arafat. 
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Amiran-Barejaniani : A Cycle of Medieval Georgian Tales tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Mose Kboneli, Td. by R. H. Stevenson. 
xxxiii + 240 pp. Clarendon Press, 1958. 42^. 


These tales narrate the prowess of dehabulds, or warrior-heroes. The 
core of the cycle may go back to the early twelfth century, the age of 
David 11 (1089-1125). The dchabulcis were supermen, and some (like 
Amiran himself) were super-supermen. Their adventures are mono- 
tonously fantastic. All is hyperbole of the tiresome Persian variety, 
and indeed Br. Stevenson assumes that the more legendary portions 
of the Shdndma were known to Khoneli, perhaps in the Georgian 
of the lost Eostomiani,'' Br. Stevenson is fully aware of the cycle’s 
lack of beauty, ethos, texture, and intriguing incident, and draws 
comparisons with medieval Western European romances that can 
only be unfavourable to the Georgian tales. The best he can say after 
inviting a dangerous comparison with the Chansofi de Roland is that 
the audiences for each were similarly appreciative of mighty sword 
and lance blows and similarly unappreciative of the doings of women. 
There might have been more to add, were the text of the Amiran 
of comparable antiquity ; but surely if there had been great moments 
ill earlier versions, some, at least, would have survived. Actually 
there is no scene even remotely resembling in its power that of the 
blowing of Roland’s horn. But Br. Stevenson’s rough equation of the 
Amiran with the Roland as belonging to a more primitive stage and of 
Rustaveli’s “ The Man of the Panther-skin ” and the romances of 
Chretien de Troyes as examples of a more sophisticated stage of literary 
development deserves attention, and his introduction is informative 
and stimulating. But readers will be disappointed if they expect the 
exploits of a Georgian dcliabuki to have any of the charm of the old 
Irish “ Cattle-raid of Cooley ” or the jioetic naivete of the Russian 
hyliny. 

A. T. Hatto. 


South-East Asia 

Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya. By J, M. 
Gullick. Pp. 151, University of London, The Athlone Press, 
1950. 25^. 

This is an illuminating picture of Malaya before the era of British 
protection. The interrelations of the rahjat^ headmen, chiefs and Sultans 
are painstakingly analysed. The organization of the village and the 
institutions of hkah and debt-slavery are carefully studied. The 
immense respect paid to the Sultans contrasts strangely with the very 
small power they wielded. 
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Tlio brnik is wt‘ll - aad tlie^ a eitwl an* uiv 

souk* of tho ooiiciiisioxis dra\m' are. diilieuit to follow. 

Islioii Wiis not to any sigElficant extent a * state religion \ IMiere 
was no ]»riestliuo(i ot'kej’ tlian tlxe vicars of vilkige most|nf*H, who ttid 
not form a, caste apart. . . . Tiu^re were icj Kathis nnt il t-he era 
of Bntisk protection,.’' 

But tkere is — strictly s])eaking— no piB3stkood in tirtlnniox Isiam. 
The iiiunus do not even to-day form a .ca-ste .apart. There, were no 
Katkis (as sepa.rate oflieials) in Treiiggami in the kecaiise the 

judge and magistrates (Malays) were expeefinl to know the* fslainic 
law ami ap]>ly it when* appropriate. Perhaps it was only wlnns lirhish 
judges and magistrates began to be appointed that it becaim* necessary 
to have special oflieials to administer Islamic laav on niarriugi*, divorct* 
a,nd inlunitance. 

Again: — 

’" Lslamic legal doctrine a|;)].)ears in tlie Malay codes but thenj is 
no evidence to show th.a,t this doctrine was (‘kVetive law.” 

But certainly it was effective for marriage, divorce and inheritance 
and in some states and at certain periods for criminal law also, as 
Begbie tor exain])le att(*sis. 

M. C. Hay. 


An Unab,ridged Engltsh--Ma,la.y ,I), roTioNAR-Y. By Hir R. 0. Winstkdt. 
pp. 398, Marican and Sons, Singajiore, lik)8. 

The need for an English-Malay dictionary can hardly have been 
foreseen by Marsden and even in the time of Wilkinson was not pressing. 
In fact Sir Richard Winstedt was the first scholar to essay the work in 
Ids Diotmian/ of Colloquial Malay. For the vocabularies of Swettenham 
and Sliellabcar were too inaccurate to rank as the products of scholar- 
ship and too incomplete to satisfy even elementary students. 

This new book is based, as the author »says in liis preface, on his well- 
knowm huge Malay- P]nglish dictionary compiled in 1913-15. But 
it is in no sense an abridgement. Special terms in natural history which 
have no equivalents in English have been omitted ; for these can now 
be found in works for the s])ecialist by Burkill, Corner, and others. 
These omissions Inave made room for the many additional English 
words and their Malay equivalents. 

To the exact definition of difficult words Sir Richard has given 
his usual meticulous attention. Kechmli, for instance, is found under 
“ except, independent, neutral ” ; tifiggalkan under ** abandon, desert, 
deviate, leave (behind), neglect The ample compass of the work is 
illustrated by the fact that no less than thirty-seven words and expres- 
sions with the meaning “ carry are listed, including such distinctions 
as tatang “ to carry on the upturned palm of the hand and 
a Perak word (also found in parts of Kedah) meaning ** to carry thus 
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witli tlie arm stretclied out to full lengtli Thirty-tliree numeral 
coefficient forms are listed, eacli witli its defined usage. Local variant 
forms are carefully noted : heria in Paliang and paling in halmsa 
Indonesia fox terlalu “very''; jamhar and tlie rarer smnunip botli 
from Perak, bumhun from Jokore, pondong from Malacca for pondok 
'' lint ” ; gajns from Joliore (also Kelantan) by metatkesis for janggus 
^' caskew-nut 

But tlie dictionary is no mere repository of literary, dialect, and 
obsolescent words. Perkaps its greatest value lies in its accurate 
record of modern trends in Malay. Words like wsaAa, ishtiliar, 'aral, 
bahar, kave gained new currency witk special, usually secular meanings. 
Tke new political constitution of Malaya kas already given negara 
tke new sense of ^ general ’ in suck pkrases as pegawai n. “ attorney- 
general ” and juru wang n. “ auditor general New expressions are 
being invented all tke time, like negeri mastautm “ country of domicile 
gyusat pekerja “ employment agency ”, and pemeta “ draftsman 

Indonesian newspapers continue to exert a powerful influence on 
Malay editors. So Sir Rickard does not kesitate to introduce Indonesian 
words wkere peninsular Malay lacks an equivalent, tkougk a lexico- 
grapker kas to be certain tkat a neologism kas received general 
acceptance before ke can admit it. A¥itk tke rapid growtk of Malay 
neologisms every edition of tins useful and most commendable work is 
likely to kave an appendix containing new words. As it stands it is 
concise but exhaustive, a monument of systematic recording. 

A. H. Hill. 


India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

The SubhIsitaeatnakosa, compiled by Vidyakaea. Ed. by D. D. 
Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale, witk an introduction by B. B. 
Kosambi. Pp. cxix -f 341. Harvard, 1957. [Harvard Oriental 
Series : voL 42.] 

A portion of tke present anthology was published from a fragmentary 
manuscript in tke possession of tke Asiatic Society of Bengal in tke 
Bibliotkeca Indica in 1912 by F. W. Thomas under tke title (wrongly 
conjectured, as can now be seen) of KavlndravacanasamuGcaya. Among 
tke pkotograpks of Sanskrit manuscripts brougkt back from Tibet by 
Rakula Saiiliityayana there was included a complete version of this 
text, and its identification (in 1946) led to tke present edition being 
undertaken, on tke basis of these pkotograpks and of another complete 
manuscript which was located in tke possession of Pt. Heniaraja, tke 
Nepal Eajaguru. Tke editors were faced witk considerable difficulties 
since tke pkotograpks available were so badly done as to be barely 
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legible, and tbe Ne{)al(.\st‘ nuniuscript though perfectly legible pn*ser\'4Hl 
only a my corrupted furin of tlie text. To oifcl: these diflieulllcH llitu'e 
■\vaa the fact that iinuiy of the verses are preserved iu other siniilar 
collections, and in juirtieiilar two a.iithologies originating like tlie present 
one ill Nor! li»Ma stern India, the one ]niblis!iefl (SafiNUikanjtlnnifj!) 
and the other in nuiiinseript {Pramt}um(%itiftmifmkam) turned out 
tt> be useriil. Witli. these aids and as a result- of very considerable labour 
the two etiitois liave succeeded in providing a most reliable text, am! 
one which can be regarded as a model to be followed iu editing ehiHsii^al 
Sanskrit works. 

The choice of readings by the editors <le])ends on the nieaiiisig given 
by tlieni to verses whose style is corn] dica ted awl not infrequently 
obscure. Consequently it is very satisfactory to Icarji that- a, s(.*coml. 
volume, containing Englidi iranshition and notes will shortly appear. 
At the same time on the basis of the text alone it is clear that the 
editors have done, their %vork sn]Mnhitively well and that little scepe. 
remaiiis for further inqiruvement. One ]K)int. on, which tinne is room fur 
dilTerenee of o])inion is the princi{>le of retaitiing the orthography of 
the MSS. (and it is presumed of the author) when this is demoiLsirahly 
incorrect. For instance they sliow confusion of the three sibilants 
(based on the vernacular pronunciation), hut this seems hardly to 
justify the printing of such forms as pariwrsau (HttS) for ‘parimmin. 
Likewise tin?. w<ird baskapim (139), which the author takers from Panini, 
should be priiitcal in the form in wliich it ap])ears in the grammar rather 
than as the MS. happens to give it (imdnyhu). Otherwise ftiw eornattious 
suggest themselves, though ])resumahly vl^tapa ” should he read for 
''pidapa'' in 995 and '' bhummh'' would give better metre than 
ill 1131. 

As the Preface remarks '' the poems cover the whole time-span of 
classical Baiiskrit literature ’h but the authors of the earlier period are 
only sparsely represcmted. The vast majority of the poems date from 
the centuries immeiliately y)receding the comyulation of the anthology 
(o. 1100 A.D.). The more elabcmxte and involved style of the later 
classical poets suited the taste of the times best. To judge by the 
frequency wnth which he is cited, Eajakkhara was the most highly 
thought of, and a verse ascribed to Abhinananda (1714) ajqiears t.o refer 
to a visit the latter made t-o Kananj to see the great poet, after doing 
which he returned satisfied. Other favourites are Murari and Bhava- 
hhuti. 

As well as being fairly clearly delimited in time, the anthology has 
also a fairly definite geographical orientation, since, leaving aside the 
great names, it is largely the poets of the Pfila empire who are represented. 
Many poets famous in their time, such as Yallana, Keiata and Y ogesvara 
whose works are otherwise lost, have escaped complete oblivion by 
being liberally represented in this (and similar) anthologies. A fuller 


— 
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and more representative idea can be gained of tbe literary activity of 
the time tban would otherwise be possible. 

Because we can be so definite about the place and time of the bulk 
of the collection, there is a good basis for studying this poetry in rela- 
tion to its social and political setting. A good deal of the introduction 
is taken up with this theme, and from it many valuable remarks can 
be gathered. It is on occasion pushed too far, and few students will 
be persuaded, for instance, that the /‘ degenerate taste ” of the poem 
of Sandhyakaranandin (it is a dvydsraya hmya) is related to the diminu- 
tion which had recently occurred in the size of the Pala empire (p.xxxviii). 
It may also be noted incidentally that the use of the teim jmnam- to 
denote a person of low caste (a particular low caste, according to the 
Vaijayantl) does not imply that such people had scabby bodies (p. xliv). 

The Introduction is followed by an alphabetical list of the poets,' 
together with all the information that could be gleaned concerning 
them, and this forms a valuable contribution to the history of Sanskrit 
literature. Occasionally one could wish the remarks were somewhat 
fuller ; for instance, the Setuhandha referred to in Sanskrit literature 
(Bana, etc.) has usually been taken to be the Prakrit poem of that 
name which still exists, and consequently the reasons for the different 
view given here (p. Ixxxv) that it is a lost epic poem should have been 
stated. 

The volume has been most handsomely produced for which all 
concerned should be congratulated. The companion volume will be 
eagerly awaited. 

T. Burrow. 


The Pathans. 1550 b.c.-1957 a.d. By Sir Olaf Caroe. pp. 521. 

Macmillan and Co. 60a, 

It is a matter for deep satisfaction that an account of the Pathan 
race should have been written by the last, and certainly not the least, 
of the Governors of the Frontier Province in a volume equally marked 
by literary ability and comprehensive knowledge. Many even of 
those who have served in other parts of India and have regarded the 
Pathans as a homogeneous people of uniform origin and of ancient 
religious fanaticism, will be surprised to learn of their comparatively 
late accession to Islam. To the British reader, the most interesting 
period may be that of the Paladins who guided the administration of 
the Punjab after the first Sikh War. The greatest of these lives in 
history as John Nicholson, but with the others the name of James 
Abbott should be remembered, as one who lacked the striking physical 
qualifications of Nicholson, being little more than five feet in height. 
Yet in 1927 Sir Olaf himself met a centenarian who had known Abbott 
and related the love which the people had borne him. Sir Olaf is a link 
with the Paladins, worthy to be ranked with his great predecessors. 
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The interest attached to tlie Patlians.Hes however as innrk in the 
future as in the pas(. Tbt'v iheiiLseives cannot fori^et thal tlu'V have 
ruled ill Delhi and established kingdoms in D]>per Imlia. They are 
likely to be subjected to jiressiire to be joined in a new Hi ate of 
Paiduiiiistaii, the ruling dvmasty of which niay he th.e nondhithan and 
non-Paslitu speaking rulers of Kabul. As Sir Olaf points out-, ho\vi‘\-e!\ 
the Patluin future Ihss, as it lias done in the past, with tlu^ fieople of 
the Indus Valley, ihuhaps tliey will be tlic ruling party in Westtnu 
Pakistan and sever tlic Islamic State of Kashmir from Indian lunnipa" 
tion. Sir Olaf believ'es that the Pathans are like tlie Scots and, like 
other liighlanders, will be found to be largely in control of the fortunes 
of their country. He points out, liowever, that tlie Frontier (‘anno! be 
wholly governed from Karaclu or Lahore and tliat a iiHiasun* of 
decentralization will lie ii(‘cessary. The picture of a futun' Pakistan 
cannot be fully assessed without the. assistance of this notable book. 

E. 0. Caokli,. 


Hindu Law Past and Present. By J. I). M. Dkrrett, I^p. xx b 
A. Miikherjee anti Co., Calcutta, Ibb?. Ks. 12. 

Any reader wdth. some knowledge of tin* suliject will profit from ii 
study of this book. Generally the account of tlit^ Ihav beftire the retauit 
Hindu Code legislation is clear and concist\ covering local variuTitius 
not dealt with in the standard text-books. Tlie history of tla^ Hindu 
Code is presented in an illuminating manner, 

Plad the writing been deferred until all the rectmt h^gislaiiou was 
available, the account of that would douhtk^ss have been e<|ually 
valuable, but part of the book had been printed while only tfie Bills were 
available. Although a preface has been added to correct comment in 
the body of the book, and the statutes have lieen printed in a])f)ondices, 
a reader new to the subject inight iind it difficult to form a clear picture 
of the present situation. 

The other feature wdiieii compels i(ualilication of the applause due 
to the author is his attitude to Ids subject. At p. 29 he says that the 
old Hindu law generally suited Hindus, but at pp. 7 and 8 he describes 
it as “ a hotch-potch of rules, often inconsistent with one another, 
ill-assorted, mutually incompatible, intellectually lacking in uni- 
formity . . , encumbered with rules which do not govern, principloB 
which do not guide, maxims wliich are ambiguous, sources which may 
he followed or not . . . and rules ot interpretation ... as flexible as the 
sources . , kSimilar outbursts occur at pp, 4, 23, 24, 25, and 30. The 
Hindu Code, at p, 270, is a lifeless creature unable to progress because 
it is equipped wdtli every ineaUvS of prop)ulsioti operating simuitaiieousiy 
in different directions and without steering gear At p. 274 the Judges 
are said to be unlikely to interpret the Code as Parliament expected. 

Alan Gledhill. 
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An Economic Geoorapht of East Pakistan. : By Nafis Ahmeb. 

Pp. S4-lv witli 56 maps and 59 tables. Oxford University Press, 

London, 1958. 505.net. 

Tbe special economic features and problems of East Pakistan— 
depending, as tliey do, in many respects upon tbe geography of the 
area — are apt to be overlooked. Indeed, to many Western people 
the picture evoked by mention of PaMstan ” is that of West Pakistan, 
with its varied and often majestic and romantic physical features— 
loosely combined, mth a small and somewhat vague area, isolated and 
unattached, except by tenuous political ties, further East. Yet, despite 
its relatively small area, East Pakistan contains no less than 55*2% 
of the total population of Pakistan, and presents a number of fascinating 
features and problems in many respects far more closely allied to those 
of neighbouring Indian Provinces than to those of the rest of Pakistan. 

So Mr. Nafis Ahmed’s careful, illuminating and readable book 
deserves a warm welcome and provides an admirable basis for further 
economic, as well as geographic, study of this originally fertile but at 
the present time both over- and under-cultivated region. It is most 
attractively produced, and well-chosen maps and tables give an admirable 
picture of the physical features, resources and products of East Pakistan 
past and present. 

The Introduction describes, vividly and concisely, the emergence of 
the region’s new international bounclaries, its present territorial limits 
and its administrative divisions. Part I deals with the physical setting — 
including the geology, the remarkable river system, the climate and 
soils. Part II surveys the evolution during the past of the main types 
of production, trade and transport. Part III analyses present-day 
productive and commercial activities and trends in the agricultural 
and allied spheres, in industry (large and small-scale), in communica- 
tions and transport, and in trade. A most interesting Chapter discusses 
demographic features, and in conclusion the importance Geographical 
Aspects of Present and Future Development ” is made clear. 

The subject-matter of the book corresponds closely with -what is 
usually considered to be “ commercial ” geography, and esche’ws — for 
the greater part — strictly economic ” features and problems. For 
instance, apart from descriptions of one or two particular projects 
(such as the Sylket natural gas project and the Karnafuli multi-purpose 
Scheme), of the reconstruction of the transport system, and of port 
developments since Partition, there is practically no reference to 
economic policy of any type. The Index includes no entry for 
‘‘ planning ”, for land reform, or for tariffs or commercial policy. 
Prices and price changes, the Indo-Pakistan trade agreement of 1953, 
the effects of not devaluing the currency in 1939, and its subsequent 
devaluation in 1955, are briefly mentioned, but the impression remains 
that the title should have been a “ commercial ” rather than 
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an "'economic” geogra.|(hy. This, however,' is". a criticism of the title 
rather than of i la* siilnstuiicc of the book. With one exception, it would 
have been a ini.stake to at'tcmpt to introduce speciheallv’ eeoiioinii* anil 
])olicy considerat-ions, for which another volume {at least) would be 
necessary, if they wen* treattal on a similar scale. The one exception is 
tile omission oi any account of post -pari ititJU met hods td' communication 
and transport or their absem*c -betw<‘en lllast Pakistan at id fteigh* 
boiiring Indian Ih’ovinces, Home refeomee, too, should have been made 
to the present nnsatislhctory land and tenure structure, t.lioiigh full 
discussion rnight have Ikhui ou^ 

Tkea Anstkv. 


Eakly History aki.) CiTLianiR of liAmmu, By H. 0. Ray. Pp. xxv 
+ 211, 8 plates, map. Calcutta: IJ. iSh Dhur and Hons Privuti^ 
Ltd., 1957. Rs. 2(1, or 3rw. 

A very disa])]H>iiiting Ih>o1c : inadmjnate, vagu<\ repetitious a?id full 
of padding des]>ite the wealth of source material wliicli coiiK! have b<*eii 
used to compile a solid political and cultural iiistoiy of Kashmir. 
Chapter I is wholly snperlluous : "" Tlie valley i>s dotted with, numerous 
lakes that shine like gems umler a sunlit sky ; rivers run with merry 
ripple The ethnological analysis of the Kasmlrian ])eopie can 

never be complete unless and until we take an aceount of their ])hysical 
tra,its both external and ititernal, or even to some (vxterifc tlunr pliysiolo- 
gical characteristics ’+ etc. Much of the discussion on sources given 
in the Introduction is repeated. Thus we are told twice that the 
Nthmaiapurfim deals with the principal Nagas or sacred springs ” 
(p. XX = p. 8) and that Ksemendra’s “ lieroine Kahkrili (travels) 
through the length and breadth of Kashmir ” (p. xxi = p. 8). 

The misdating of Pravarasena II upsets the cdironology of various 
chapters, incl tiding that on archaeology. The chapter on “ Society ” 
contains much nonsense and is contradicted by other chapters : no 

such caste as Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra in early Kri^mfra ” (p. 86) 
but "" Haladliara,, a Vaisya, rose to the ])osition of prime-minister ” 
(p. 61) — statements that are not qualified. It is doubtful whether 
hamasMm was taught to all women as comprehensively as is implied 
(p.97). 

The orthography is careless, e.g. : Rajapuri/Bajapurl/Rajapuri 
Read Tsung for Tsang on p, 47 (the emperor). 

The chapter on religion alone is of some merit. 

A. K. Warder. 


Religious Thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. By Babuir Ahmad 
Dak. Pp. viii + 304. Institute of Islamic Culture, Lahore, 1957. 

This is a very useful book, particularly for those who cannot read 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s religious writings in the original. The political 
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consequences of the great reformer’s life and thought have desnite tT, 
work of Professor W. Cantwell Smith and J. M. S. Baljon, been alloVel 
to_ overshadow the precise character of his religious teaching, althoucrh 
It IS the latter which has formed the basis for the intellectual renaissance 
of the Indo-Muslim community in modern times. Mr. Bar takes that 
teaching out of the shadows and shows clearly, under such headin-^s is 

Nature and Reason”, “Nature and God”, “Nature and mL” 
“The Qur’an and the Traditions” what Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
rejection of taqlid and exercise of a personal ijtihad meant in terms of 
specific doctrines. > x 

Mr. Bar’s valuable monograph does, however, suggest the need for 
further research into two related topics — the story of Sir Sayyid’s 
early intellectual development as charted through the books he read 
and the ideas he encountered and the story of how, in detail, his ideas 
percolated the Indo-Muslim community and how they met considerable 
resistance. The fact that Sir Sayyid’s teaching struck many sympathetic 
chord s--and some unsympathetic ones— suggests that the community 
was perhaps not as moribund or as sunk in apathetic resignation to an 
unkind fate as is usually, on the statements of the party of chaiwe 
Itself, supirosed. Mr. Bar has not himself set out to give k historic^ 
explanation of the workings of genius in the realm of ideas, but he makes 
it very evident that someone should. 

P. Hardy. 


The Excavatioks at Maheshwar and Navdatoli, 1952-53. By H. B. 
San^lia, B Subbarao, and S. B. Beo. pp. xxvi, 257, 18 plates,' 
118 figures, I maps. Beccan College Research Institute and M.S. 
University Publication No. 1, Poona, 1958. Rs. 35. 

After B. B. Lai’s excavation of the epic site at Hastinapur in the 
upper Ganges Valley, the excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli 
on the banks of the Narmada represent another attempt by archeo- 
logists to discover the truth behind the Pauranic myth and tales. 
Hastoapur provided the material foundation of the stories narrated in 
tfie Mahabharata : archeologically it has revealed two well-stratified 
cu ures t e N.B.P. ware associated with, pmicli-marked coins and 
the earlier painted grey ware. The present attempt was to discover the 
ancient Mahishmati— a city which played an important part in the 
Aryan penetration from the north to south India. Three distinct 
cultures were fomid there, besides the stone tools of ill-defined earlier 
^riod^ and a complex of materials loosely assigned to the Muslim- 
Marhatta period. _ The three cultures which are divided without any 
convincing reason into four periods by the authors, relate to the materials 
associated mth (i) painted pottery, (ii) black-and-red ware, and (iii) 
red polished ware. In the painted pottery the authors have rightly 
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reco,c:uiz(Ml tlie cluilcolitliie (*ii!tii,re of iliis rF^ion and its date rnurul 1(H)0 
B.c. a]>])ears to ])o reasonable. Unfortunately tlie biaek-aud red ware, 
culture lias not been properly dealt with. Tnstea<l we iind ^iireattu' 
stress laid on two intrusive elements, the jSMbP. wart‘ and the pmi<d!~ 
inarkiMl coins, both of wliieli arrived at a later stage of tins culture. 
These no doubt link the culture sequence of this area with that r>f the 
Middle t binges Valley, but at wliat tim<‘ t No definite ausw'er is pnivided 
in tlie excavated materials, though the authors on ]>. IP point to lot) n.<'. 
and on p. 133 s])eak of o. Iburth-third eentuiy B.o. The dilliculty lies 
firstly in two tacts, tliat the coins found are of different types ami of 
diilbrentperiods, though this point ha>s been hardly taken int(*eonsi«h-ra- 
tioii, and secondly in the long life of tlu^ N.lhP. ware wdiost* occurrence 
in different parts of lad ia, neeil not coincide with f)(M ) or UK.) Jt< A m>t her 
attem|)t to detirn' tlie date is made on the basis of a ftuv inscrilicd pot » 
sherds, the p<aheographv of w^hicii is said to be Asokan. Suth a vague 
referenco to Asokan character can mnv lie hardly com?eded when it. 
is realized that in this region there is m»thing tri compar(‘ bf*twcen rfie 
Girnar vnusion of the Asokan Itock Edicts ami tfie Isbuiaghat ret'ords 
of the early Britavrihanas. The letter forms on the sherds are nearer to 
those of Nanaghat tlian to the otlier. diliiculty can b(i easily ai'oided 
by recognizing a definite ].>eriod of black-und-red w'are culture at tlie 
end of tlie painted ])Ol.tery right down to the beginning of the red 

polished ware this long (‘poeh I aufig divided into two sub-pm'iods, flic 

biter coinciding witli the arrival of llie northern intruding elenumts 
in the forms of N.li.P. and the (^oins. It is in this sec’ond phase oi the 
black-and-red ware that this region is ndated wit-h tlie. Middle Ganges 
Valley, and in this rt*]ation we can well imagine the part playetl by tlie 
Pauranic heroes, or more particularly the advamu^ of tlie GaugetiC 
imperial power into the south. That this |)icturt^ can be given to-day 
is largely due to the authors of the present book on excavations for 
which they deserve our congratulation. 

Ahmad Has an Dani. 


JIvandhaka-Campi!. By Maiiakavi Harioakdha. EditiHl with 
Sanskrit and Hindi translation by Pandit Paknalal Jain. 
p]). 50 + 344. Varanasi, 1958. (Jilanapltha Milrtidevi Jaina 
Granthaiurda : Sanskrit Grantha No. 18.) Rs. 8. 


The Jains have never wc^aried of tales about religious and other 
heroes with frecpieiit digressions in the narrative to illustrate the working 
of Karman or to provide instruction in the principles of Jainism. This 
Digambara version of the Jivandhara legend, newly edited by Ft 
Panmiira Jain, is no exception to the general pattern of these didactic 
works. 

The edition is based upon that first published by T. S. Kuppuswanu 
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Sastri in 1905, but the editor has been able to make use of one more 
MS. Variant readings are not noted. The work is in eleven lambas each 
with a significant title, and is written in Sanskrit in the campfi style 
in a mixture of prose and verse. An index of the glokas occmrin^ is 
provided, together with a Sanskrit commentary and a Hindi translation 
In the introduction, written in Hindi, the editor has considered 
Hanoandra’s relationship with other authors and has quoted a number 
of passages from Haricandra’s Dhannasanmbhyudaija, Vadibhasimha’s 
B.sattTa-Cv.da.mani, and other works, showing verbal amd other 
similarities. 

In the General Editorial, in English, Drs. A. N. Upadhye and Hiralal 
Jain discuss the Jivandhara legend and its place in Indian literature 
tracing the development from its first appearance in Gunabhadra’s 
Uttarapuram, and suggesting that many of the features of 4e 

Jitwud/Mra-CuwpM maybe derived from thelostHrAoiteM of Gunadhya. 

In a brief foreword Professor K. K. Handiqui discusses the probable 
date and identity of the author Haricandra, styled Mahakavi, and 
concludes that he was the same Haricandra who wrote the 
Bharmaiannahhyudaya, and that he lived after Vadibhasimha between 
A.D. 1075 and 1175. 

K. H. Normak. 


Classical Sinhalese Sculpture, c. 300 b.c. to a.d. 1000. By D. T. 

Davendra. Tiranti, London, 1958. 

The scarcity of books on Sinhalese sculpture is reason to welcome any 
new publication with even a bare minimum of fresh material ; and of 
the 128 plates in this monograph at least a dozen are new or mifamiliar, 
and the standard of photography is adequate. 

To read the introduction, however, is to be reminded of the com- 
parative bacl^ardness of Sinhalese archaological research, which 
allows a margin of seven or eight centuries for “ experts ” to disagree 
on the most elementary problems of style and architectural convention. 
Mr. Davendra makes no pretence to scholarship, but he writes with 
warmth and enthusiasm quoting the opinions of others and occasionally 
adding an inspired guess of his own. The manner is so unpretentious 
tnat one cannot be irritated, however absurd some of the conclusions. 

J.T, ® excellent record of art publishing make it surprising 

that the plates should be muddled, without chronological order or 
proper descriptions even of measurements or of material. And why does 
the textual description stop short at the tenth century a.d., when the 
plates include material of an obviously later date ? In spite of such 
defects the book will be useful as a work of reference, at least until 
sometmng better is available. 


John Irwin. 
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Inbia as Known to Panini (A Study of the Cultural -Materia.! of the 
Aslihldliyw/l), By ¥. B. Agrawala. pp. xx d- 549, 3 maps, plate. 

Lucknow University, 1953. Es. 50. 

This thorough and systematic analysis of the contents of Panini’s 
graiinnar, inter])reted from the point of view of social history, sliouh! 
ha.ve been re.viewed earlier. Its author, who has been engaged on the 
study of Panini intorniittently for over twenty years, brings to Ijear on 
his theme ilu^ results of a very wi<Ie study of ancient Iinlia, both from 
literary sources and from arclnoologicai and artistic remains, and 
supplmnents these with a lirst-haiid knowledge of modern traditional 
techidques of crafts and agriculture an<l of the collocpiial languages and 
dialects of northern India. After a discussion of Panini s life and work, 
lengthy cliapters are devoted to geogra])hical data, social life, ecotmmie 
conditions, education, learning and literature, religion, mid ])olity mul 
administration. Tlie work concludes with an exainiuatiori of tin* date of 
Panini and ap])oudiees on iho jttmpad ns iind tlie ])[ace"names in the 
GamqMha, Bo it provides a comprehensive iiuid important work of 
reference, throwing light on all as]>ects of life ut the time of tin; great 
grammarian. 

By relating the words and phrases of the terse sutras to tlu^ data of 
other early Indian literature Professor Agrawala has extracted much 
information of varied ini])ortance. Borne is rather jejune : one need 
not turn to Panini to establish the existence of potters a,nd caiq^enters 
in pre-Mauryan India. But the work contaims mncli of real value, 
especially on religion and social conditions, Prom tln^ data of Panini 
the author has been able to throw important light on the metrology of 
punch-marked coins, and evidence is adduced even on such out-of-the- 
way topics as the wages of labourers and the system of branding cattle. 

The sections on polity and administration are open to criticism for the 
tendency to impose twentieth century categories upon the ancient past, 
in the manner of the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. The chapter bristles with 
such terms as civil list ’b “ A.’D.CV’, “ party system,’’ etc,, and here 
and there the sense of the text seems forced in order to make ancient 
Indian politics appear up-to-date. Thus (pp. 400-1) Panini’s sufcra : 
MUmm cfmiipastmjani ammdhau (vi, 2, 154) is said to enshrine a fact 
of great comstitutiomil significance ” and to ])oirit to joint authority 
between the king and his ministers who shared it in common according 
to constitutional usage This kuiciful interpretation is based not on 
the siitra itself but on the example of its ap])lication given in the much 
later KdMd~-Brahmn(hmlm} raja, which is further explained by 
the }>hrase : Brahnumaih salm samhifa alkCiHhjam dpmimh. The only 
implication of this seems to be that kingdoms flourish where kings and 
brahmans act in unison, and the jihrase huvS no constitutional Bignificaiice 
at ail, but is merely a conventional platitude. Similarly it is doubtful if 
the word a§adakfmaf referring to secret deliberations between two 
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people only, had any special political significance (pp. 402-31 Tn n, * 
MxtBjanajoada seems to be quite satisfactorily translated as “ recoVm°' 
and rarely if ever to connote “state ”, as Professor A<^rawil.i n’ 
have It (p. 91). Nobody denies that there were republican or olicrarthic 
governments in ancient India, but many Indian scholars, perha^Sn 
an ^her^se laudable faith in democracy, are inclmed to ovL-emphaSe 

Space forbids a detailed analysis of Professor Agrawala’s arguments 
for dating Panim m the middle of the fifth century B.c., none of S 
are wholly convincing. A recondite astronomical argument attemnts tn 
show that as Sravistha was the first nahsatra in Panini’s day he must have 
lived before 400 b.c. (pp. 459-62). Putting aside all questio“ of the 

hst'!!f T ^ calculations the argument is based on a 

• I ! naksairas given by Panini (iv, 3, 34), of which Sravistha 
is first mentioned. Since the other nine are not in astronomical order 

ttr&srjd^ ''T believe that Panini thought of Sravistha as 
the first, and thus the argument is almost worthless. The author 
explains the tradition connecting Panini with a king Nanda by recourse 
to Jayaswals fantastic interpretation of Kharavela’s Hathigumpha 
evidp?°'^’l“B‘^^''^i completely ignores the palmogfaphfcal 

thaJtbe ° inscription is considerably later 

1 ® ^'^^“agar Inscription of Heliodorus of about 100 b.c. The 
nda king referred to at Hathigumpha must thus have lived lust 
before Candragupta Maurya, and hence the most widely favoured 
date for Pmiini, the latter half of the fourth century, is^confirmed 

fhTbasis ofK^rr (i^. 1, 49), generally taken on 

f Hatyayana to mean Greek script, suggests that he had 
come m contact with the Greek settlements left b/llexaSe amo^g 

oTZf "ff " 

X Pinioi no retoioBo. to 

• k script such as Aramaic or Aciicemenian cuneiform as 

EmjL ' Sdat Ach^menian 

Jimpire. Similarly his reference to the Farms or Persians as a mere 

Indfa More td ’ “ north-western 

exandcr and Candragupta s final overthrow of the rule of the Fandas 

iTiQ open to criticism. the Old Persian 

inscriptions does not refer to the Kamboja people (pp 48-9) but to 

felftu Achsemenid emperor. Refereiic^es to ploughing 
fn 20nM f ° necessarily imply deep ploughing 

that the terms « ’^1 i*^ boards or as isolated finds it seems probable 

that the terms m?ka and suvarm m earlier literature refer not to coined 
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pieces (p. m) hut merely to weights of gold. Tlie early appt^araiwv of 
a god tialltMl Vrusu<lt‘va (pp. 3o0-00) does not ]owe that he was ideiitifi«*d 
witli Visnii or Krsna ai tlie time. In discussing the mT///as {p]n 4ltl 1) 
no Tofereiice is imitie to Ike work of J. W. Hauer, who gives strong 
reasons to believe tlnit these ]>eo])le were origiiially ntemliers of a 
noii-Tedic Aryan religious fraternity.. . . ; ' ■ 

The work is well produced and has excellent indexes, hut rauitaiiis 
no bibliography. 

A. L. Basham. 


Manu Dhaem’a k^astka. By Kkwae Motwakl xxviii -r 384 pp. 
(hxnesh and Co., Madras, 1058. Ks, 20.- 

Mnoli oi this l>ook is based on the p(»pu}a,r notion thaJ. things similar 
ill one or more a,s])(‘ets an^ probably similar in all, an attit.ud<‘ that will 
never take into accomit the exception that proves the rule. 

The hook is divided into two parts — '‘ Mann's social tiu‘ory and 
“ Mann: a hjrgotteu ]aige of human history Manu, we are told, 
conies from the root wtuf., i o think, and is the ar<‘liet}']>al man. W(^ tuust 
believe also that “ Mann staiuls for the title of oiliee and is not the nann^ 
of a particular indivitlual India,'’ Hr. Motwaiii writers, has been 
prove<l to Ixi tli.e first <‘oimtry that gave hiiih to ]>hysi(*s, chemistry, 
astronomy, inatheniatics, ])iology, botany, medicine, surgery, logic, 
psychology, ethics, i^sthetics, metaphysics, sociology, and zoology.” 
But the proof fur ail this is no more cogent tlnui proof can be fi>r the 
idea that the sun rises through the fruits of th(^ brahman’s sacrifice ? 

Some scholars will be amused and others incensed by tlie procriistiMin 
methods of Dr. Motwani. The Brahman is a thinkc^r, professor, 
priest, preacher, and jdiilosoplier-statesman, quiet in his ways. Tlie 
Ksattriya is energetic, the ruler, warrior, public servant.” These 
groups, he finds rather coiweniently fit in with the psychological 
basis of human classification That the four a^ramas, or as the author 
calls them “ social institutions ” are those of “ education, family** 
economics, state, and religion ” can hardly be said to conform very 
strictly to the Sanskrit of those WT)rds. 

The chapter on political institutions is especially unscholarly. That 
the government was composed of three clearly defined and separated 
departments, the executive, the judiciary, and the legislative is simply 
nonsense. And one must protest against modern terminology being 
applied inaccurately to describe ancient Indian concepts, as for example 
translating a vdmprastha as “ a pension-holder living in the suburbs 
Scholarship demands accuracy ; not simplification. The executive,” 
we are told, “ should be conqjosed of three pai*ts : the head of the state, 
who may be a king or a president ; the cabinet ; and the civil service.” 
But when, in ancient India, was there ever a head of government called 
president ? Is it necessary to include these sops to modern institutions I 

ABAS. OCTOBEB 1959 
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Nowhere is it explicitly stated in ancient Hindu texts tKo+ + 1 , , ■ 
derived his authority to rule from the people-certainH 
Buddhist India. That^fche will of the people was important as a pohfej 
rea hty no one would deny But the king was divine, as Mann £ 3 ^ 
states, and divine beings do not draw their authority from humu« 
Again, legislature hardly seems a correct rendition for three m ^ ' 
ten brahmans who speak on doubtful points of law. ’ ' 

The second part of the book on “ A forgotten page of human histfir,r » 
should be discarded. Madame Blavatsky, described by the autho/as 
unquestionably the greatest Indologist that the world has 
known , may have supported some of his conclusions that there are 
evidences of Manus influence in Iran, Sumeria, Egypt, Crete Babvlon 
Assj^ia, Hatti Palestine, Greece, Rome, Buria, Siam’ Mafaya’ 

PhilippineIslands,andsoon,butthisdoesnotproveaveryduboustW 

Dr Motwani has cited Sir Richard Winstedt in support of his arguni 
^t Sir Richard went no further than finding a close parallel between 
Malay port reflations and those of the Moguls with the comment 
that mch regulations go back m India as far as Candra Gupta which 
IS certainly no ground for claiming that any legal system of the Malays 

should be taken to be the Manu Dliarnia iSastra 

, ■ ■ _______ John W. Spellman.' ■ >' 


BENDAPum SUBBARAO : TU PersonalUy of India. Pre- and Proto- 
Htstoric Foundatwn of India and Pakistan. M.S. University 
^chaeological Series No. 3. pp. xvi + 193, 11 plates, 43 maps and 
1958 Rs 35 Baroda: Maharaja Sayajirao UnivLity, 

^e the review of the first edition of this book (1956) was awaiting 

pubhcation a second edition, considerably enlarged and improved^ 

appeared. The rf id sale of the first is evidence of the growing Lerest 

; rt S’ ^l^ewhere. The author Attempts 

of BrifZ Tv Personality 

ofBntam did for this country. The title is rather misleading, and the 

fospectn-e reader fght well imagine that he had a survey of c^m 
temporOTy India before him, instead of a review of prehistory and 

Ss dJ s'lbb" geography. But the book has many 

merits. Dr. Sf barao reviews the most recent work in Indian archaeology 

Smnfl T conclusions, and 

ffers no dofiatic solutions to outstanding problems such as the origin 

n Tie second 

kinlTrT appendix on the data of the Puranic 

foTt !b of archaeology which should be compulsory reading 

for all those who support the fantastic chronologies of Pargiter and 
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Dr. Biibbarao's style is v(?ry terse a-iid allusive, and tlie isrdinaiT 
eduea.ted reader vil! oftiai find liiniself out .of Ills deptli. Bsifc for ilie 
serious staiilent with some hackgroinid knowledge, tin's l)ook provides 
a valiiiihle gem*ra] review of linliau andneology. Thor<‘ is an irritating 
plclliora of quotations from otinjr autliorit-ies. Most of these art» 
sentences ami ])li:rases with no claim to profuiulity or memfjralde 
a])Tiie.ss of expression, ami their contents could equally well havt^ !>een 
;pa-raphrased in the author's own words. The origin of each (pioiation 
is dutifully recorded in the text, thus breaking tlia flow of tlie naider's 
thought. 

The 1)ook is fpiite well produced, and the many misjahits of the iirst 
edition have disappeared in the second. 

A. L. -Basham. 

Biuldliism 

^ Minor Buddhist Thxts, Part 11, First Bhfwamkmmn of Kamalasila, 

^ Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts with lutrodiicdion and English 

Summary by (Buskpph Tucct. pf). 2S9. Rome, Istitiito Italiano 
p)er il Medio ed Estremo Oriimte, 11)58. 

The Sanskrit text of this Bhlmntlh'uwa (“ Meditational Proctess ’*) 

I of Kamalai^Ila has been edited from photographs of an ea rly .maniiseript 

! preserved in Tibet, where it was seen hy Proiessor Tucci in 1939. He 

i kis published it together with the Tibetan translatiou from tlie Tenjur 

! and a summarized English version. Since this short work (28 folios) 

directly concerned with one of the major events of early Tibetan 
history, the Buddhist Coiuicil at Lhasa (or bSani-yas), Professor 
Tucci’s long introduction deals whtlx all the general commmmitant 
1 circumstances. The identity of the iirst seven Tibetans to be ordained 

I as monks {sad mi) is discussed exhaustively as also the important 

I question of the date of the foundation of bSam-yas (pp. 29-31 and 

p. 285), and the location of Bal-po which, as Tucci convincingly 
j argues, can scarcely he Nepal in the present context (so that a correction 

j is necessary on p. 140 of my Buddhist Himulaya), The sonrcos for our 

' knowledge'^of what Buddhist texts were available in th(3 time of Khri- 

5 srohdde-btsan are considered (p. 46 ff.), and then the very interesting 

' question of the relationship between Chinese Buddhist tradition (Oh an) 

' and the Tibetan school rDzogs-cJien (‘^ Great Perfection ^’), In this 

regard the author analyses briefly a few 'works from the rNhUmt 
i rGyud-hhum (an early collection of taiitras, later judged as uncanonical), 

i and quotes the relevant section from the bKalt4hmhsde4na (vol , c) on the 

f view's of the Ch'an masters and Kamalasila (pp. 68--102). He dravirs 

attention to a certain fundamental identity of views of both Chbm and 
i rDzogs-cJien ms-d-vis the mahdsiddhas, in so far as they all regard 

' enlightenment as a condition which must be realized spontaneously. 
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In illustration of tliis a long quotation is given from tlie reviewer's 
translation of Saralia’s verses. Professor Tucci then examines what 
traces there are of the literary activities of those taking part in the 
Council (pp. 121 K), and although there is in fact little to show, the 
matter is well worth pursuing. He certainly succeeds in showing by 
this brilliant study that the circumstances and issues of this Buddhist 
Council were far more complex than later tradition suggested. The 
position of Vairocana, a pupil of Padmasanibhava, is especially 
significant (pp. 110-1, 114-21). Professor Tucci handles his sources 
with his usual dexterity, and where he suspects Ms own conclusions to 
have been rather premature, he has himself corrected them in the 
Addenda. There is no index, though the work is large enough to 
merit one. 

■ ' B. L. SXELLGEOVE. 


Buddhist Scriptures. By Edward Coxze. pp. 250. Penguin Classics 

1959. 3s. 6d. 

This small volume of selected Buddhist texts will give the interested 
reader the best possible brief survey of BuddMst beliefs and doctrines. 
Easily read, it is yet a scholarly work, in that the translations are accurate 
(as we would expect from Dr. Conze) and chosen for their objective 
interest. The first part illustrates the nature of the Buddha in legend 
and history, the second part the teacMngs of his followers on morality, 
meditation, and pure knowledge together with a few doctrinal formulas 
and examples of doctrinal disputes. The last part deals with heavens 
and hells and the intermediate state, and finally the prophecy concerning 
the future Buddha, Maitreya. By means of this last part Br. Conze 
might seem to have cast his selections in a quasi-Christian setting, 
and many readers may not realize that he is here illustrating a rather 
different type of Buddhism from that of the second part. The short 
introduction to each part, especially the first, is admirable. The prose 
is good and the verse often very pleasingly translated. Dr. Conze 
appears therefore over-modest in his self-appraisal, 

D. L. Snellgrove. 


Islam 

Islam ix "West Africa. By J. Spencer Trimingham. pp. i-ix, 262. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford University Press. 305 . 

Nowhere else in English is available so successful a background 
canvas for tMs complex area, but to achieve it in one volume has neces- 
sitated severe selection. The specialist will still need his primary 
sources, but this book is invaluable as a framework, and for anyone 
who requires a generalized approach. 
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The coinnieiiis on siHHilarism Blioiiid be noted {|>]n 1), 22-1, 221, a!ul 
elsewhere), also tlie. correct coiicliisioii that. Islam. o;pe:rated against the 
extension of Western influences (p. 203). ...TkVaiitlior’s con(iemiiaiioii 
of indirect rule (p. 205) excludes any statement -of the case to bo 
advanced for this policy. Administration no less than politics is the art 
of tlie ]>ossi!>le, ainl was there any practicable alternative there ilien ? 
Ha,d it ind btHni for the two world wars, 'would not the strain on the 
pcdicy have been less and, in any case, lias not Northern Nigeria escaped 
the internal conAnilsioiis experienced - elsewhere ? . For pers])octive, 
Lngaixls Dual Mafidate should be read in comie(*tion with this 
section. ■■ 

The popularity of the Tijfwu taric|ali (p. 92) is: attributed to its 
greater strictness : this intiy be so, but iocally it is more usually thought 
to have become " fashionable via trading circles, and its strength 
lies ill the big coninicrciai towns. ya tuba ” he lias ri'pcnted, 
i.e. of the errors (d* paganisin, is a commoner usage (p. 39, 11. 3-1). 

Is it not unusual (]>. 161) to extend the connotation of polygamy " 
to include concubinage as well as legal marriage ? 

Spelling errors are few, but there are mistakes in the set-out of the 
table on p, 72. 

C. E. J. Whitting. . 


Miscellaneous 

At Sundry Times. By R. C. Zaehner. pp. 230. Faber and Faber, 
London, 1958. 2U*. 

This book is based on a course of live lectures, designed to '' investigate 
whether there is any system into which the fundamental tenets of all 
the great religions can be made to fit This large undertaking is 
naturally not new ; but Professor Zaehner embarks on it with tlie 
freshness and vigour of independent thought, and the clarity and 
pungency of his style and the range of liis knowledge make his exposition 
a pleasure to follow. He writes as a Eonian Catholic ; and the conciuBion 
of his investigatiom~-that Cliristianity embodies the supreme revelation 
led up to by other religions—is implicit in its beginning. The work is 
not, therefore, strictly scholarly in method : facts are not followed to an 
unknowm conclusion, but souglit to support a given one. Professor 
Zaeliner is too fair-minded, however,— and too great a lover of paradox 
— not to state clearly the diifioulties involved. He devotes coBBideration 
primarily to JiidsBism. and the Indian religions, since, directly or in- 
directly, the Jevrs and Indians have given their religions to the bulk of 
mankind. He stresses the deep cleavage between the two : India with 
its quest for the eternity that is in every man . » . Israel, a very late- 
comer to the idea of immortality with its personal and over-powermg 
God who makes His will known through prophecy. If both traditions 
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reprcBcnt an aspect of the tratli, tlien tlie link between tlieiii is at 
present veiled from onr eyes ” (p. 26), He also considers Zoroastrianism 
and Islam, two other prophetic religions, and points out the stumbling- 
block which the latter constitutes to his thesis. For he accepts Muham- 
mad as a prophet of God ; but “ if Jesus Christ was the Son of God 
than what possible additionai message could God have which He had 
not transmitted through His Son ? (p. 27). In his fifth chapter, 

the author sets out to meet his own arguments. Zoroastriaiiisni, with 
its strong historical influence on Judaeism, is readily fitted into a system 
culminating in Christ. For India he stresses the teachings of love and 
possible union with God to he found in the Gltd, and the exaltation of 
selfless love by the Mahayana Buddhists. It is hard, however, to argue 
that these are fimclamental tenets of Hinduism or Buddhism. :A& for 
Islam, he maintains (in an appendix) that Muhammad accepted the 
basic Christaiii doctrines, and that his revelation was not opposed to 
Christianity. But even if this is accepted, it does not answer the question 
why Muhammad was sent to a world which had already received the 
supreme revelation. 

Eich and lucid though Professor Zaehner’s exposition is, it is difficult 
to feel that he has established his conclusion, on the basis of the evidence 
presented. 

Mary Boyce. 


Sino-Ini)ian Studies. Volume v, Nos. 3 and 4. pp. xi -f 294. 

Liebenthal Festschrift, 1957. 

This Festschrift was planned to appear in 1956 in honour of the 
seventieth birthday of Dr. Walter Liebenthal but it was most unfortu- 
nately delayed by the sudden death of the editor of Sino-Indian Studies, 
Dr. Bagchi. It was published a year late through the efforts of the new 
Vice-Chancellor of Visvabharati, Dr. S. N. Bose, and, in a sense, forms 
a memorial to Dr. Bagchi as well. The scholars who have contributed 
to the volume include N. Aiyaswamisastri, H. "W. Bailey, P. V. Bapat, 
Andre Bareau, Edward Conze, D. M. Datta, Gustav Ecke, Helmuth 
von Glasenapp, L. C. Goodrich, Paul Horsch, Leon Hurvitz, Shinya 
Kasugai, H. Kitagawa, T. Kuraishi, G. M. Nagao, H. Nakamura, 
Johannes Eahder, G. N. Eoerich, Vidliusekhara Sastri, Prabodh- 
cha3adra Sen, Walter Simon, G. Tucci, Arthur Waley, Alex Wayman, 
Hellmut Wilhelm, and Arthur F. Wright. 

Most of the articles are, appropriately,, devoted to Buddhist studies 
and lie outside the range of competence of the present reviewer. I may, 
however, mention one or two articles as having seemed specially 
interesting. Leon Hurvitz’s article, ' Eender unto Csesar ’ in Early 
Chinese Buddhism : Hui-Yuan’s Treatise on the Exemption of the 
Buddhist Clergy from the Kequirements of Civil Etiquette ” is about 
the clash between the claim of Buddhist monks to have renounced the 
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world and lanice to ho fro<^ from the fluty to show rospoct to pnronts 
and oarilily moiiurc.lis, (uid the contrary claims of the traditional (liinoso 
order. H. Nakamura writts on “The iidluence of Confiician ctliieH 
on Cliinese translatioms of Buddhist siitras ami shows that tlic adapta- 
tion to Chinese idea,s of Buddiiist teaching on such tjuestions a,s the* 
pro]>er s[)ii.ere of etluc-al belia\dour (which in China was limited (n 
luuuan beings and did not include other living things), and the funda- 
mental social r<'.lationslii|)s, went on from the first translations, Fh^lhnut 
Wilhelm’s article, “ A note on Bun Ch’o and liis Y'iNfm4tm ” is m a 
similar theme, for it shows the succession and couibination of Taoist, 
Buddhist, and Coiifucian plulosopliies in the miml of one man liviiig 
in the fourth century a.d. and correlates this with the social position 
of the gentry at that 'time. 

Other articles deal witli questions of Indian Bmldhism, linguistics, 

. textual criticism, folk-lore, the history of technology, etc. .An inte,resti!ig 
and vahiaMe collection. 

E. G, P 1 IU 4 EY BLANK. 


HONG KONG BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
When Sir John Bowring became Governor of Hoag Kong in 1854 
a branch of this Society was founded there, but in spite of the efforts 
of Dr. Legge, it became moribund by 1859 and wuis wound up. 
Especially in view of the passing of the North China Branch, it is 
pleasing to report that the Hong Kong Branch is now being 
resuscitated and expects shortly to issue a journal. The parent 
Society wishes it every success. 

215th INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, 
MOSCOW, IOth-ITth AUGUST, 1960 
Will any member desiring to attend the above Congress apply 
to the Secretary for an application form ? 


I 


ANNIYERSARY MEETING 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on the 14th May with the 
Director, Sir Eichard Winstedt, in the chair. 

The following Eeport of Conned,- 1958-9, was laid before it 

The Society regretted the deaths of one Honorary Fellow, Sir Jadn 
Nath Sarkar, of an Honorary Vice-President, Sir John Marshall, 
and of seven members : Sir Eric Miller ; Sir A. W. Pirn, Professor 
A. L. Mayer, Dr. E. J. Thomas ; Messrs. L. E. Bratt, S. M. Mackay 
and A. Safrastian, and Miss B. Whittingham-Jones. 

Nine members resigned, viz. Drs. H. Cohen, L. Prank, and H. N. 
Randle ; Commander G. C. Miles ; the Revs. Barakat UUah, 
H. Hart, and E. Langton ; Mr. J. F. P. Hopkins, and the Misses 
b. Groldsmith and E. P. Quigly. 

Professors K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, C. F. A. Schaeffer, and E. 
Waldsehmidt were elected Honorary Fellows. 

Eighty-nine new Members were elected : H.H. the Maharaja 
Rajsheb of Dhranpdhra ; Hon. Mrs. C. O’Nedl ; Colonel J. B. 
Cunningham; Major R. Raven-Hart ; Professors H. Furber and 
M. S. Khan ; Drs. K. A._ Ballhatchet, J. Elfenbein, Chaya Ghosh, 
L. M. Gujral, Abu Hakima, P. Hardy, Bradford Martin, V. A. 
Narain, B. N. Pandey, M. S. Pandey, Wendell Phillips, G. Thambian, 
Romila Thapar, and T. Vimalananda ; Messrs. H. Abbot, P. c' 
Aggarwal, D. Argov, C. J. Bontoft, Clayton Bredt, J. M. Brereton’ 
Morris Brown, J. A. Butt, P. D. Cavendish, R. S. Y. Chee, E. A.’ 
Daniel, B. I. Evans, I. Farazmand, Fayyaz iid-Din, R. M. Fontera 
A. E. Fryfcenberg, K. H. J. Gardiner, K. B. Gardner, F. G. Glubb,’ 
Goh Slew Kee, C. Gonsalves, L. M. Gujral, M. M. Hashmi, T. a! 
Heathcote, C. J. Heywood, B. Hook, Russell Jones, Mithlesh Kanti, 
^ R. Khandke, S. Khatarpal, C. M. Kortepeter, Hemraj Kothari, 
H. G. Leslie, H. Leventhal, R. P. F. Lloyd, M. A. N. Loewe, D. W 
MacDowaU, J. Mmattur, V. A. Mirza, K. K. Nayar, Jayant Patel’ 
-p’ - Ramesh Rao, S. M. Razavy, 

p. W. Rege, V. Rienaecker, E. D. W. Rogers, M. B. Saunders, 

J. P. Sharma, I. Sildos, B. Singh, Janardan Singh, G. C. Sinha, 

S A. Smith, K. Speyer, P. S. Sorcar, C. S. Thakore, R. K. Verma, 
M. A Wahid, W. K. Wagle, Syed R. Wasti, and Jan Weryho ,’ 
Mrs. M. F. Kurata and Mrs. Devahuti Singhal, and the Misses C. K. 
Elhs, Sarah Handler, S. Saravanamuttu, and Patricia Thomas. 


ANOTVERSABY MEETING 


The nomination of many of these new members was tine to t-lie 
efforts of Mr. John W. Spellman. 

GniiUs . — The Society gratefully acknowledged the receipt of 
from the NntHeld Trust, £200 from the Government of India, 
£100 from the British Academy, £50 from the Government of 
Pakistan, £:l-6 from the Government of the Federation of Malaya, 
£37 6s, SfL from that of Singapore, and £10 from that of llong Kong. 

Lectures, — Dr. D. L. Snellgrove lectured on Buddhist Slirintfs 
of Nepal ”, Mr. B. W. Eobinson on “ Persian Pictures in the Royal 
Asiatic Society ”, Professor C. E, Boxer on ‘‘ The Portuguese in 
the Land of Zanj 1 498-1698 ”, Professor C. von Furer-Haimendorf 
on The Slierpas of Nepal ”, Mr. Taufiq Wahby on The ibnnmnH 
of Mithraism in Iraq and the Eeligion of the Ye^edis ”, and Pro- 
fessor A. J. Arberry on Dun Kami, poet of Malta 

Gifts, — The Society lost a generous donor of 1>ooks by the death 
of Sir Eric Miller. It was indebted to Mr. V. Gaster for a gift of Ins 
father’s works. 

Publications, — A new edition of The Rise of the Ottoman Empire 
by Professor Paul Wittek was juibiished ; also Two Pralcnt 1 ersions 
of the Manipati-Carita, edited by R. Wilhams as Volume XXVI of 
the James 6. Forlong Series, 

The Triennial Gold Medal was awarded to Professor K. A. 
Creswell, C.B.E., for his works on Islamic architecture. 

Universities Prize Essay, — The subjects vSet were (1) The value 
of Oriental studies at the present time, or (2) the Spread of Cycles 
of Tales in Asia. There were two entries. The prize was awarded to 
Mr. J. L. Young, of Leeds University. 

Officers. — The Council recommended the election of the following : 

Vice-Presidents: — Professor J. Brough and Dr, A. ttaley; 

Members of Council :--Sir E. Turner, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, and 

Mr. M. C. Hay ; Hon. Officers ,--Dr. L. D, Barnett (Librarian), 

Mr. C. C. Brown (Treasurer), and Mr. D. Sinor (Secretary). 

The following are recommended by tlie Council as Auditors : 

Professional : Messrs. Price Waterhouse and Co. 

Honorary : Professor A. L. Basham for the Council and 

Mr. C. B. J. Whitting for the Society. 

The Society was again indebted to its Honorary Solicitor, 
Mr. D. H. Bramall, for his services. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. C. G. Brown) said that the accounts for 
1958 were reasonably satisfactory. 



ANOTA^BESAEY MEETINS 


Expenditure was nearly £700 more than in 1957 due to a formid- 
able bill of £821 for repairs to the Society’s back walls. On other 
items the difference in espenditure between 1958 and 1957 was 
extremely small. 

On the revenue side the income from subscriptions rose by £50 
above that of 1957 owing to an unusual number of new members. 
Grants were £50 less : there was a reduction of £100 in the Nuffield 
Grant for the Journal — a grant promised for five years, a period 
now drawing to its close. The grant of the British Academy stood 
at £100 against India’s £200. The sale of one of their few remaining 
sets raised sales of Journals by £109. The total revenue exceeded 
that of the previous year by £110. And they still hoped that, hke 
the British Academy, the Society of Anti(]^naries, the Linnaean, and 
some other bodies, their Society would be allowed a rebate by the 
income-tax authorities on covenanted subscriptions which, if 
approved, would bring in £360 for arrears. {Now allowed— Editor.) 

He was glad to say that the Society had started, with the Moreland 
legacy, a staff pension fund that would produce an annual sum of 
£84. They must hope for further legacies. 

The transfer of certain gilt-edged shares to equities had led to a 

capital appreciation of £226 at current prices. 

The credit balance at the end of the year was £648, against £1,254 
at its beginning, a decrease entirely due to the heavy builder’s bill. 
But they were fortunate not to have had to reahze any of their 
investments, and with the recovery of £360 from the income tax 

authorities the real fall would be only £250. 

Professor Tritton, in moving the adoption of the Report, said that 
the Royal Asiatic Society was unlike the Near Bast, because it was 
stai peaceful and poor, not having struck oil. ) One task the Society 
might undertake was to show how much British historic legend was 
second-hand. Sir Phflip Sidney, for example, had to take a back seat 
to a bearer who, at the battle of the Yarmuk, carried water to a 
wounded man, who sent him to a second casualty, who directed him 
to a third. When the bearer came to the third man, he had died ; 
so he went back to the second but found him already dead and then 
returned to the first, who was also dead. Again, Queen Mary said 
that Calais would be found written on her heart ; but the Arab 
grammarian who said the same about a preposition was more 
cultured. Professor Tritton concluded with a tribute to the work 
of the Society’s staff. 


ANKIVEESAEI* MEBTHSTG;' 


111 secoiiding tlie adciption of the Eeport Mr. Meretlit-h Owen md 
that lie waslioiioiired to represent the rank, and file of tlie Hoeiidy on 
such an occasion. When he' joined the. Society ten years ago it; was 
begiiiiiiiig to recov^^^ from the manilbid difiiculties tliat hisset 
learned organizations in the post-war period. On the dehit si«h% it 
had had to contend with rising costs, especially of pihiting. Ihit to 
offset this there had been, to its credit, a vastly increased aOivity 
and interest in Orieiitalia due, among ' other factors, to tlic. 
Scarbrough Comniission. And iu 1958 the Society had a reinarkahk^ 
increase in .members.' 

It ivas highly commemiable that it had been able to pidh'sh. at 
least one, of not two or more, monographs every year fur the last 
few years, despite its limited .resources. Of tliese publications, he 
had only time to mention Professor Thomas's Tiiifian Terfs ami 
Translations and, in his own field, Professor Minorsky’s History of 
Persia^ 1472-1490, and The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, by Professor 
Wittek— a classic in its ivay which was first piiblislied in 1938 
and is the most concise (and readable) essay on the early (.Ittoinan 


From his owm angle, he wmuld like to say sornetliing alioiit the 
facilities afforded to members and students by tlie Library, hi tlie 
past few months, thanks to the kind permission of the Council, 
the British. Museiim had been able to borrow several MSS. from the 
Library, all in Siamese, for microfilming on behalf of the Thailand 
Historical Commission. He himself had made all too little use of the 
Society's Library resources but the Subject Index had given him 
several ideas for improving the new Islamic subject index he was 
using for Turkish, and Persian nowadays. 

In conclusion, lie would like to say how greatly members were 
indebted to Sir Richard Winstedt for his constant and untiring care 
of the Society’s interests, to Mrs, Davis for her very efficient manage- 
ment of the daily administration, and to Miss Nielseti, who so 
capably attended to the queries of readers in the Library. 

The Director said that once more he had to ask their forbearance 
and to listen to one who bad probably talked too much and too often 
from that chair. For their President was absent on a visit to Turkey. 

The Society had to regret the loss during 1958 of two particularly 
distinguished scholars, Sir Jadii Nath, Sarkar and Sir John Marshall ; 
of another, who was at once a scholar and a benefactor of the 
Society, Professor Mayer, and of another benefactor in Sir Eric 


THE SOCIETY’S RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 


£ s. d. £ s. cf. 



Subscriptions— 

Fellows ... 
Non-Resident Members . 
Students and Miscellaneous 
Compounders 


Grants- 


British Academy . 

5 , ,, Nuffield Trust 

Government of India 
„ „ Pakistan 

„ „ Singapore 

„ „ Malaya . 

„ „ Hong Kong 


Rents . . . 

Journal Account— 

Subscriptions 

Sales of copies and offprints . . . [ 

Interest on Investments . . . 

Interest on Post Office Savings Bank Account 

Royalties 

Sale of Catalogue 

Sale of Centenary Volume .... 
Sale of “ Or. MSS. Collections by J. D. Pearson 
Sale op Congress Proceedings .... 
Sundry Receipts . . . , . 

Sale of Investments : — 

£1,470 19/?. M, 2^% Funding Loan 1956-51 

£1,162 17/?. 5(^. 3i% War Stock 

£777 Is. Id 4% Funding Loan 1960-90 . 


Balance on 31.12.1957 


General Account Investments 

£2,306 5s. 3d. 3% Funding Loan 1959-69. 

£4,453 17s. 4d British Transport 3% Guaranteed Stock 196S-73. 

£5,000 British Electricity 3% Guaranteed Stock 1968-73. 

£1,149 3s. lid 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75. 

£998 11s. British Transport 3% Guaranteed Stock 1978-88. 

600 Mercantile Investment and General Trust Co., Ltd. 5s. ordinary shares. 
200 Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd. £1 ordinary stock units 
150 Tube Investments, Ltd. £1 ordinary stock units. 

£575 Messina Transvaal Development Co., Ltd. 64% unsecured loan stock. 
305 Associated British Picture Corporation, Ltd. 5s. ordinary stock units. 


PAYMENTS FOR 1958 


PAYMENTS 


: S, .d» 


HOUSE Account— 

Reut and Taxes 
Rates on Flats 
Water Rates 
Gas and Light 
Coal and Coke 
Telephone . 

Cleaning 
Insurance 
Repairs and Renewals 


,150 

184 

a? 

231 

137 


0 0 
5 , 6 
8 1 
5 0 
1 U 
20 12 11 
15 0 0 
100 1 7 
■821 10 0 


1,915 15 4 


SALARIES AND WAGES 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
JOURNAL Account— 


1,083 14 
52 17 


Printing 1»135 18 11 

Postage 03 10 1,200 .18 


Library Expenditure 
General Postage 


20 3 
50 10 


39 10 0 
75 0 5 
142 13 11 
5 5 0 


Sundry Expenses — 

Teas . . . , . . . . . . • fl!! !! 

Lectures . . . . . . . * • ^ ' 

National Health and Insurance 

General 

Audit Fee . . 

PURCHASE OF Investments 

000 Mercantile Investment and General Trust, Ltd., n.-?. ordinary 
shares . .... . 

200 Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., £1 ordinary stock units 
150 Tube Investments, Ltd., £1 ordinary stock unite . . 

£575 Messina Transvaal Development Co., Ltd., 04% unse(.uired 
loan stock. . . . • • • , ; ^ 

305 Associated British Picture Corporation, Ltd., ,5, s'. Ordinary 
stock units . 

Balance on 31.12.1958— 

On Current Account 

Casli in hand . . . . • • • . • 

„ ,, Post Office Savings Bank 


313 17 4 


532 11 
.555 1 

555 1 


574 

(521 


8 4 


80 7 
4 14 . 
530 4 


2,8GB 8 0 


645 6 7 
£8,770 0 8 


We have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
Books and Vouchers of the Society, and report that it is in aceordMice therewith. 
We have obtained proper confirmation of the Investments and Bank Balances 
therein described. 


2nd September, 1959. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE 
ProfesBional Auditors. 

3 Fred^neUs Places Old Jewry ^ 2. 

r A. L. BASHAM, Auditor for the Coimcil 


Countersigned| Auditor for the Society. 


SPECIAL FUNDS, 1958 


Oriental Translation Fund 


.Receipts 

Balance, 1 /I fo8 . 

Sales ... 

Interest on Deposit Account 


£ 

346 

113 

2 


r. d. 

0 5 
6 2 
0 11 


£461 13 6 


PAYilENTS 


Sundries 

Balance, 31/12/58 


£ d , 
9 u 
401 4 0 


£401 13 () 


Sales . 


Royal Asiatic Society’s Monograph Fund 
. 98 16 8 


£98 16 8 


Balance, l jl /58 . 

Printing and Binding 500 Yol. 

XXIII . . ■ . 

Postage . . . 

Balance, 31 /12 /58 


10 10 10 

70 0 0 
13 0 
11 3 10 

£98 16 S 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FUNLS^ BALANCES 31st DEC., 195S 


Oriental Translation Fund 
Il,A.S. MONOGRAPH Fund 


461 4 6 
11 3 10 


£472 8 4 


R.A.S. Cash at Bank— 
On current account . 
On deposit account . 


412 8 4 
60 0 0 


£472 8 4 


TRUST FUNDS, 1958 


Prize Publication Fund 


Balance, 1 /l /58 
Sales . 
Dividends . 


304 17 1 
40 1 0 
18 0 0 

£362 18 1 


31/12/58 Balance carried to 

Summary . . . . 362 is 1 


£362 18 1 


Gold Medal Fund 


Balance, l /I /58 
Dividends . 


37 0 5 f 31/12/58 BALANCE CARRIED TO 
9 15 0 Summary .... 


46 15 5 


■0NI.VBESITIKS' PrKB ' ESSAY' FITITD 


Balance, l /I /58 . 
Dividends .. , . 

INCOM’B Tax repdnd 


43 1 5 

' 2i 14 9 

2 18 15 


£70 14 8' 


Printing ■ . . ' -. ■■■ . . ' , . , , 3 4 :6 

31/12/58 Balance caiuued to 

. SusiMAiiY , tl7 10 2 

£70 14 8 


Balance, 1 /I /58 . 
Dividends . 

Income Tax Hefiind 


I 

; 


■JDii. B. 0. Law Trust Account 


880 5 10 
5 14 10 
4 6 9 


£390 7 5 


31/12/58 Balance carried to ; 

Summary . D . . 3W 7 5 I 


£300 7 5 I 

! 


S17MMA.RY OF TRUST FUND- RaLANCFS mt DEC., jm 


Prize Publication Fund 
G'OLD Medal Fund 
ITniversities Prize Essay Fund 
Dr. B. C, Law Trust Fund . 


£ «. (L . 

362 18 '1 
46 15 5 
67 10 2 
390 7 5 


£867 11 1 


£ fi, i 

31 /18 /58 Cash at ■ Bank on 

Current Account . .. , B67 U 1 


£HC>7 II 1 



TrUvST Fund Investments ■■ 

£600 Kottinghara Corporation 3% Irredeemable Stock (Prize Publication Fund). 

£325 Nottingham Corporation 3% Crredeemalde Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£645 IKf. 2d. Kottingham Corporation 3 To Irredeemable Stock ( Universities Prize Ei^say Fund). 
£40 S|'% Conversion Loan (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

£229 16s, 9d. 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

Rs. 12,000 3% Government ol India Conversion Loan 1046 (Br. B. C. Law Trust Account). 


STAFF PENSION FUKB 


I 


Receipts 

Balance, 1/1/58 . . . . 

Dividends 

Income Tax Refund , 
Repayment of 4% Victory Bonds 


115 18 0 
54 12 0 
24 I 4 
100 0 0 


£294 12 1 


Payments 

PURCHASE OF £264 68. 58, BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 3% GUAIANTIED 
Stoc^k 3968 -73 

31/12/58 Cash at Bank oh curieht 
: ■ . Account- . 


200 0 0 
94 13 I 


£21)4 32 1 


STAFF PENSION FUND INVESTMENTS 

£325 4% Consolidated Stock 
£012 10a. 3|% Conversion Stock 

£175 Plymouth Corporation 31% Redeemable Stock 1972-82 
£735 3% Savings Bonds 1960 -70 
£50 4% Victory Bonds 

£264 68. 5d. British Electricity, 3%o Guaranteed Stock 1968-73 





BUETON MEMOEIAL FUND, 1958 


Babanob, 1 /I /5S . 
Dividends . 

Income Tax Refund 


-2/58 Cash at Bans 
CuEEENT Account . 


Investment 

£48 16$. M. 3% Funding Loan 1959-69 


JAMES G. B. FOELONG FUND, 1958 


Balance, 1 /l /5S .... 

Sales , 

Dividends . . 

Income Tax Refund . 

INTEKEST ON P.O. SAVINGS BANK 

Account .... 


School op Oriental and African 
Studies— 

Three Exhibitions . 
Commission on Sales, 1957 . 
Postage . . . . . 

Balance — 

Cash at Bank on 

Current Account 340 1 2 
Cash in P.O. Savings 

Bank . . 803 10 0 


Forlong Fund Investments 

£2,017 11$. Zd. 3<?G Savings Bonds 1960-70. 

£1,217 2$. M. 3% Treasury Stock. 

£700 34% Conversion Loan. 

£253 18$. 4d. 3-|% War Loan. 

£1,051 8$. 7^L British Electricity 3% Guaranteed Stock, 1968- 
£923 7s. Id, 3% Savings Bonds, 1905-75. 

£500 4% Defence Bonds. 


W© have examined the above Abstracts of Keceipts and Payments with the Books 
and Vouchers of the Society, and report that they are in accordance therewith. We have 
obtained proper confirmation of the investments and Bank Balances therein described. 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Professional Auditors, 

3 FredericFs Places Old Jewry, E,C, 2. 

A. L. BASHAM, Auditor for the Council, 

C. J . WHITTOTG, Auditor for the Society. 


2nd September, 1959. 


Countersigned 


AKFIVEESARY: AIEETIEG. 


Miller. 'It welcomed as Honorary Fellows three scholars of great 
repute in their respective fields. , ^ 

The number of. new. niemhers was the highest for years, mainly 
due to the recruiting zeal of a young American member studying in 
London, Mr. John Spellnian. This large accession to the list of 
members ^ was doubly welcome in view of the . need to spend £821 on 
repairs to their premises.' As for those repairs,; he was amused at 
the views of the architect on the defects in their back walls. These 
builder fellows/’ he declared, “ are responsible. An owner asks for 
a door here or a window there and the builder inserts it without 
thinking of the stress on the wall above.” It struck him at once that 
the learned members of their Society were rather like the architect 
and politicians and publicists like the builder. For the work of the 
scholar was more or less enduring and the work of the ]3olitician and 
publicist constantly needed patching and repair. So the Society 
eschewed politics. 

Larger than expenditure on building was the annually recurring 
printer’s bill, which grew with the years— a warning to !iim not to be 
diffuse. In early days, he noted, the President’s remarks were short 
and formal, though the members liad to listen to a twenty-})age report 
by the Secretary, which now often made good reading. In 1843, for 
example, he quoted a letter from a benefactor, a Nabob living in 
Carlton House Terrace, who referred to the new facilities of travel 
by steamship and anticipated that “ the period may arrive when 
India will render us independent of all other nations for the great 
products required for our consumption and our manufactures 
Times had changed since then, with Africa’s gold and Malaya’s 
rubber. And they had changed too since forty-six years ago. 
Lord Eeay was lamenting the loss to the Society from the habit so 
many members of the Indian Civil Service had of retiring to the 
country instead of to what he termed the Metropolis. To-day fewer 
and fewer of that extinct service survived. The staff and students 
of the School of African and Oriental Studies were taking its place 
as the Society’s best recruiting field and as Britain’s envoys to 
■' the East. ■ . 

He was sorry that the winner of the Society’s Triennial Gold 
Medal, Professor Creswell, that distinguished pioneer in the study 
of Islamic architecture, was not there to receive the latest of his 
many honours. He was sorry, too, that Mr. Young could not come 
from Leeds to receive the Universities’ Prize Essay, the competition 
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for wMch; down, to 1913, was confiaed not to undergraduates but to 
boys from seven scbools, Cliarterlioiise, Eton, Harrow, Merchant 
Taylors’, Rugby, Westminster, and Winchester. In that year the 
President’s speech for the ceremony covered two pages of our 
Journal and that of Lord Sydenham, who presented it, took up 
five pages. Clearly the last fifty years had seen a decline in the 
verbosity of the Society’s chief actors and of that decline in verbiage 
he would take advantage and conclude. 

PRESENTATION OF THE SOCIETY’S TRIENNIAL GOLD 
MEDAL TO PROFESSOR K. A. C. CRESWELL, 

Presenting this medal on the 11th June, the President, Sir Gerard 
Claiison, remarked that a study of the list of his predecessors led to 
the conclusion that what Lord Melbourne had said in praise of the 
Order of the Garter, that there was “ no damned merit about it 
was true also of the office he had the honour to hold. The alternative 
was to believe that half the Oriental learning in Great Britain had 
been concentrated in the peerage— two marquesses, six earls, two 
viscoimts, and four barons having been Presidents of the Society. 

No one could say there was no damned merit about those who 
had been awarded their Gold Medal since it was instituted in 1897. 
What a wonderful body of world-famous scholars they were ! And 
to-day s recipient, Professor Creswell, had not only got to the head 
of his profession : he had created his subject. No one before him 
had studied and described early Muslim architecture. They could 
all think of great scholars who had absorbed learning like a sponge 
all their lives and gone to the gi^ave full of learning they had never 
imparted to any one. Professor Creswell was not one of them. His 
first book appeared forty years ago. In 1932 and 1940 his first 
magnum o^us, Early Muslim Architecture, was published in two 
magnificent volumes. In 1952 the Oxford University Press issued 
the first volume of another magnum opus, The Muslim Architecture 
of Egypt, and the second volume was on the way. Then, only last 
year the Professor had become a best seller with a Short account of 
early Muslim A/rchMe<^e in the Pelican series. The lead which 
their Gold Medallist had given had of course been followed, but no 
one in the world would have the audacity to claim that he knew 
nearly as much about Muslim architecture as Professor Creswell. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

‘ Alirl al- ra’uf Abu Eizq. Ma la yalamuhu l-nas. Jerusalem, n.d. 

, From the Author. 

‘Adat At! eh, from a MS. in the India Office Library. . • • 

and Notes by G. W. Drewes and P. Voorhoeve. MarUnus Nijfwff. 

’s-Gravenhage, 1958. 

Ahmad Amin. Duhal Islam. Vols. 1 and 2. Cairo, 1938. 

Fair al-Islam. Cairo, 1941. 

” Presented hy G. M. Meredith-Owens. 

Ahmad, Nafis. An Economic Geography of Pakistan. Oxford, 1958. 

From Oxford UnweTS%ty I ress. 

Arabekar, C. G. Viet-Nam ; a reading list. BangJcoh, 1958. 

Frorn the Author. 

Allen, G. F. Buddha’s words of wisdom : maxims and utterances ... 
from the Pali Canonical writings. London, 1959. . 

From George AUen and TJnwin, Ltd. 

Amiran, R. Ancient Pottery of Erez-Yisrael. Jerusalem, 1959. 

And, Metin. Dances of Anatolian Turkey. (Dance Perspectives, 3.) 
BrooMyn, 1959. 

Andrews, Kenneth R. Ed. English Privateering Voyages to the West 
Indies, 1588-95. (The Hakluyb Society Second Ser., Eo. CAi.) 

Cambridge, 1959 . 

Arberry, A. J. Tr. The Poem of the Way. . . . from the Arabic of 
Ibn Al-Farid. Chester Beatty Monographs No. 5. London, 1962. 

Presented hy G. M. Meredith-Owens. 

Arberry, A. J. Sakhawiana, a Study based on the Chester Beatty MS. 
Arab. 773. Chester Beatty Monographs No. 1. London, 1951- 

Presented by G. M. Meredith-Oicens. 
Arberry, A. J. A Twelfth-Century Reading List. Chester Beatty 
Monographs No. 2. London, 1951. . 

Presented hy G. M. Meredith-Owens. 

Archer, W. G. India and Modern Art. Lowdow, 1959. 

From George AUen and Unwin, Ltd. 
Arasaratnam, Sinnappah. Dutch Power in Ceylon, 1658-1687. Amster- 
dam, 1958. Prom Djamhatan. 

Argence, R.-Y. Lefebvre D’. Les Ceramiques a Base Chooolatee au 
Musee Louis-Finot . . . Hanoi. Paris, 1958. 

From I’Ecole Frangais d’ Extreme-Orieni. 

Arya-bhata. The Aryabhatlyam of Aryabhatacarya . . . (Part 3. 
Gola Pada). Ed., etc., S. K. Pillai. Trivandrum, 1957. 

From Hon. Director MSS. LAhrary, Trivandrum. 
Asoka, The Edicts of. Tr. and edited by N. A. Nikam and Richard 
Mokeon. Chioago,l^m. The University of Chicago Press. 

Aurobindo, Sri. On Yoga. 11. Tomes 1 and 2. Pon^herry, 1958. 

From Sri Awdbindo Ashram Press. 
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Aurobiiido, Sxi. The Foundations of Indian Culture. Pomdkhemj, 1959. 

From Sri Aurobindo Ashrami. 
(The) Avestan Hymn to Mithra. With an introd., trans., and com- 
mentaiy by 1. Gershevitch. University of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications, No. 4. London, 1959. 

From Cambridge Unimrsity Press. 
Babinger, Franz. Drei Stadtansichten von Koiistaninopel, Gaiata 
(,Pera') und Skutari aus dem ende des 16. Jahrhunderts. Vienna, 
1959. From OsterreioMsche Ahad. d. Wissemcliaften. 

Balbir, J. K., Clauson, G. L. M., and others. Bibliographie Bouddliique 
XXIV-XXVII. Mai 1950--Mai 1954. Paris. 

From Librairie dAmerique et F Orient . 
Bareau, A. La Vie et rOrganisation des Conimunautes Bouddhiqiies 
Modernes de Ceylan. Pondichery, 1957. 

From Institnt Frangais dPndologie. 
Barth, Fredrik. Political Leadership among Swat Pathans. (London 
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From Professor Tan Yun-Shan. Yisva-Bharati Cheena-Bhavana. 

Pakistan, 1957-1958. KaroGhi. 

From the High Commissioner for Pakistan. 

Pandya, G. B. Ed. and intr. Gaikwads of Baroda. Maharaja Sayajirao 11. 
A.D. 1821 to A.D. 1830 (Selections from the Baroda Residency 
Records). ... 1958. From G. B. Pandya. 

Panivada. Sitaraghava of Rama Panivada. Ed. by S. K. Piilai. 
Trivandrum, 1958. From Hon. Director MSS. Library, Trivandrum. 

Peach, W. N. ; Uzair, Mhd. ; Rucker, G. W. Basic Data of the Economy 
of Pakistan. Karachi, 1959. From Oxford University Press. 

Pearson, J. D, Index Islamicns, 1906-1955. A catalogue of articles 
on Islamic subjects in periodicals and other collective publications. 
Cambridge, 1958. From W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 

Pellat, C. precedes d’une introduction de, Eecueil de Textes : tires 
de la Presse Arabe. Pam, 1958. 

From Librairie d'Amerique et dDrient. 

Phelan, J. L. The Hispanization of the Philippines. Spanish Aims and 
Filipino Responses, 1565-1700. Madison, 1959. 

From the University of Wisconsin Press. 

Pissurlencar, P. S. S. Assentos do Conselho do Estado. Vol. 5 (1696- 
1750). Goa, 1957. From Governor-General Portuguese India. 

Pope, A. Upham. A Survey of Persian Art. . . . Index Volume, com- 
piled by T.Besterman.iowdoT^, 1958. From Oxford University Press. 
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Pra'bliakaraoarya, Bliramarakaliali of. Ed. by S. K, Pillai. Trivandrum, 
1957, From Hon. Diredor MSS, Library, Trivandrum. 

Priolkar, A. K. Tbe Printing Press in India ... and An Historical 
. Essay on, tke .Konkani language by J. H, da Cunka Eivara,/tr. 
from the Portuguese by Fr. Theopinlus Lobo. Bombay, 1958. 

From Marathi Samshodkana 3Iandala. 

Pritcbard, »T. B. Aicbaeology and tbe Old Testament. Princeton, 1 958. 
„ „ Tbe Ancient Near East: an Anthology of Texts and 

Pictures. Princeton, 1958. Princeton University Press. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Puri, B. N. India in the time of Patanjali. Bombay, 1957. 

From Bharativa Yidya Bhavau. 

Eaekow, Ernst. Beitrage zut Kenntnis der materiellen Kultur Nord- 
west-Marokkos. . . . Wiesbaden, 1958. From Otto Ilarrassowitz. 

Eaghavan, V. Tr. and selected by. Tbe Heritage of India : an 
antbology of Sanskrit Literature. 2nd edition. Bangalore, 1958. 

From the I fidian Institute of World Culture. 

Eabman, Munibur (comp.). An antbology of Modern Persian Poetry. 
Yol. I. Aligarh, 1958. From the Institute of Islamic Stmlies. 

Eao, B. S. Surveys of Indian Industries. Yol. 2. London, 1959. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Eatnakirtinibandbavall (Buddbist Nyaya Works of Eatnakirti). 
Deciphered and edited by A. Tbakur, (Tibetan Sanskrit Works, 
Yol. 3.) Pai5w, 1957. 

From the Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Inst. 

Eenou, Louis, fitudes sur le vocabulaire du Egveda (Premiere 
Serie) Pondichery, 195S. From rinstitut Frangais dlndohgie. 

Rocber, L. Leerboek van bet Moderne Hindi , . . selected texts with 
synopsis of grammar. . . . Ghent, 1958. 

From Ministerie van Openhaar Onderwus. 

Roerich, Georges de. Le Parler de I'Amdo. . . . Dialecte Archaique du 
Tibet. (Serie Orientale Roma XYIIL) Rome, 1958. 

Fromh.M.E.O. 

Rofe, Husain. The Path of Subud. London, 1959. From, the AiMhor. 

Rowland Jr., B, The Harvard Outline and Beading Lists for Oriental 
Art. (Revised edition.) Harvard University Press, 1959. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Rudeiiberg, Werner. Ghiiiesisch-Deutsches Worterbuch. ... 2, liefning. 
Hamburg, 1958. Prom Cram, de Gruyter and^ Co. 

Euegg, D. S. Contributions a Thistoire de la philosophie linguistique 
Indienne. (Publications de ITnstitut de civilisation Indienne. 
serie -in 8e, fasc. 7.) Paris, 1959. From E. de Boccmri. 

Euzbeban Baqli Shirazi (522/1128-606/1209), ed. Corbin, H., and 
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Teheran, FromVlnstUul FrangoHramm. 

Eyusaku Tsnoda, and others. Sources of the Japanese Tradition, . , . 
New York, 1958, Columbia University Press. ^ 

From Oxford University Press. 
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1958. From Washington University Press. 

St. Antony’s Papers, No. 4. Middle Eastern Affairs, No. One. A. H. 
Honrani, A. K. Lambton, and others. London, 1958. Cliatto and 
Windus. Ffoyn P. M. Holt, 

St, Antony’s Papers, No. 6. Soviet Affairs, No. Two. Edited hj 
D. Footman. London, 1959. From Chatio and JVindus. 

Saletore, A. B. India’s diplomatic relations with the West. Bomhay, 
1958. From the Popular Booh Depot. 

Sankalia, H. D., Snbbarao, B., and Deo, S. B. The Excavations at 
Mahesliwar and Navdatoli, 1952-53. (Deccan College Research 
Inst. M.S. University Publication No. 1.) Baroda, 1958. 

Fro'm the Depa^rtment of Archaeology. 

Sastrikal, of Suchmdram Bhagavati Siibrahmariya. Prajaalahaii 
Stotra. . . . Ed., etc., by S. K. Pillai. Travancore, 1957. 

From Eon. Director MSB. Library, Trivandrum. 

Saver, Geoffrey R. T‘ao Ya or Pottery Refinements. Being a transla- 
tion with notes and introduction. . . . London, 1959. 

From Eoutledge and liegan Paul, Ltd. 

Segelberg, E. Masbilta : Studies in the Ritual of the Mandaeaii 
Baptism. Uppsala, 1958. From Almqvist and Wihsells. 

Sharma, E. S. Siidras in Ancient India Delhi, 1958. 

From Motilal Banarsidass. 

Sheldon, Charles D. The Rise of the Merchant Class in Tokugawa 
Japan, 1600-1868. . . , (Monograph 5, Association for Asian 
Studies.) Locust Valley, N.Y., 1958. FromJ. J. Augustin, Inc. 

Singh, Ganda. Ahmad Shah Durrani : Father of Modern Afghanistan. 
Bombay, 1959, From Asia Publishing House. 

Sinha, N, H. Fort William-India House Correspondence . . . con- 
temporary Papers relating thereto. Vol. 2. 1757-1759. Delhi, 
1957. From the Director, 'National Archives. 

Skinner, C. Prosa Melayu Baharu. xAti Anthology of Modern Malay 
and Indonesian Prose. London, 1959. 

From Longmans, Green and Co. 

Skinner, G. W. Leadership and Power in the Chinese Community of 
Thailand. New York, 1958. Cornell University Press. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Smith, V. A. The Oxford history of India. 3rd edition, ed. by Percivai 
Spear. Pt. 1 revised by Sir Mortimer Wheeler and A. L. Basham ; 
pt. 2 revised by J. B. Harrison ; pt. 3 rewritten by Percivai Spear. 
Oxford, 1958. From Clarendon Press. 

Sommerfelt, Axel. Politisk Kohesjon I Et Statlost Samfunn . . . 
Studies honouring the Centennial of Universitetets Etnograiiske 
Museum 1857-1957. Vol. 4. Oslo, 1958. From the Museum. 

Standlee, Mary W. The Great Pulse ; Japanese Midwifery and 
Obstetrics through the Ages. Rutland, Vermont, 1959. 

Fr&m C. E. Tuttle and Company. 

Stokes, Eric. The English Utilitarians and India. Oxford, 1959. 

From Oxford University Press. 
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Subbarao, B. The Personality of India : Pre- and Proto-Historic 
Fonndations of India and Pakistan. (Second revised and enlarged 
edition.) M.S. University Ser. Ho. 3. 1958. 

From Department of AreJiaeolo(j If. 

Suzuki, I) . T. Zen and Japanese Culture. (Eevised and enlarged 
second edition of Zen Buddhism and Its Influence on Japanese 
Culture . . . Kyoto . . . 1938.) London, 1959. 

From Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. 

Szczepanik, E. The Economic Growth of Hong-Kong. London, 1958. 

Taha Husain. al-Adab al Jahibi. (Manners and Letters before Islam.) 
Cairo, 1933. Presented by G. M. Meredith-Owens. 

Takheiki. (The) Chronicle of medieval Japan, Tr., introd., and notes 
by H. C. McCullough. (Columbia University Eecords of civiliza- 
tion, sources, and studies, No. 59.) Columbia Unwersity Press, 
1959. From Ouford University Press. 

Tao Te Ching : a translation by Ch'u Ta-Kao. (5th edition.) London, 
1959. From George Alim and IJmoin. 

Tetens, A. Among the Savages of the South Seas. . . . Micronesia, 
1862-1868. Tr. from the German by E. Mann Spoehr. Stanford 
University Press, 1958. From Oxford University Press. 

Thailand, Buddhism in Thailand B.E. 2500 (1957). Album prepared 
to commemorate the 25th century of the Buddhist Era. . . . 

Thayer, P. W. Ed. Tensions in the Middle East, Baltimore, 1958. 
The John Hopkins Press. From Oxford University Press, 

Thiio, Ulrich. Die Ortsnameii in der Altarabischen Poesie. Wiesbaden, 
1958. From Otto Earrassowitz. 

Thomas, Bertram. Four Strange Tongues fiom South Arabia : the 
Hadara Group. (From the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. 23.) London, Presented by 0. M. Meredith-Owens. 

Tisdall, W. St. Clair. Modern Persian Conversation Grammar, (New 
edition.) Hew York, 1959. From Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. 

Trimingham, J. Spencer. Islam in West Africa. Oxford, 1959. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Series: — No. 91, VarahamiHra. The HorMastra 
, . . with the Vivaranda of Kudra. (2Ed ed). No. 186, 8. K. Fillai ed. 
Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit MSS. in (Kerala) University MBS. 
Library, Vol. I (A-Na). 1958. From Hon. Director MSS. Ubrary. 

Tuian, Osman. Turkiye Sel^uklulari Hakkinda resmi vesfldar. (Official 
documents regarding the Sel^uks of Turkey.) Turk Kiirumu 
Yayinlarindar VIL Seri. No. 32. Ankara, 1958. 

From Turk Tarih Kurmu. 

Twitchell, K. S., with the collaboration of E. J. Jurji and B. Bayly 
Winder. Saudi Arabia : with an Account of the Development of 
its Natural Resources. (3rd edition, revised.) Princeton University 
Press, 1958. From Oxford Unmrsity Hrms* 

tinsal, Beh 9 et. Turkish Islamic Architecture : Seljuk to Ottoman. 
London, 1959. From Alec Twant, Ltd. 

Uyeno Natoteru. Ed. English Adaption by Richard Lane. Japanese 
Arts and Crafts in the Meiji Era. (Centenary Cultural Series, Vol 8. 
Arts and Crafts.) Tokyo, 1958. From the Omtemry Cidturd CoundL 
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Yajda, Georges. Album de PaMograplde Arabe. Pam, 1958. 

From Libr air ie d^Amerique ei d' Orient, 
Varg, P. A. . Missionaries, CMiiese, and Diplomats ■. . . American 
Protestant Missionary Movement . . . CMna, 1890-1952. Princeton 
University Press, 1958. From Oxford University Press, 

Venkataraman, K, E. The Tlirone of Transcendental Wisdom. . . . 

Tiruchirapalli, I9b9. From the Author , 

Vernadsky, George. Tbe Origins of Russia. Oxford, 1959. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Visva-Bbarati Annals, Vol. 8. Santinketan, 1958. Presented. 

Wadie Jwaideb. Tr. Tke Introductory Chapters of Yaqut’s Mu'jam 
Al-Buldan. Leiden, 1959. From E. J, Brill. 

Wagner, Ewald. Der Diwan des Abu Nuwas. Teil. I. Bibliotheca 
Islamica 20a. Wiesbaden, 1958. Franz Steiner Yerlag „ : 

Waley, Arthur. The Opium War through Chinese eyes. London, 1958. 

From George Allen and Umvin. : 
Watts, Allan W. The Spirit of Zen : a way of life, work, and art in 
the Par East. 3rd Edn. London, 195S. From John Murray. 
Weber, Max. The Keligion of India : the sociology of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Tr. and edited by Hans H. Gerth and Don Martindale. 
Illinois, 1958. From George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 

Wehr, H. Arabisches Worterbuch. f.d. shriftsprache der gegenwart. 

Wiesbaden, 195^. From Otto Harrassowitz. 

Weil, G. Grundiss und der altarabischen metren. Wiesbaden, 1958. 

From Otto Harrassowitz. 

Welsh, D. V. (compiler). A Catalogue of Printed Materials relating to 
the Philippine Islands, 1519-1900, in the Newberry Library. 
Chicago, 1959. From the Newberry Library. 

Wightman, A. J. No Friend for Travellers. London, 1959. 

From Robert Hale, Limited. 
Wilber, Donald N, Iran : Past and Present. Princeton University 
Press, 1958. From Oxford University Press. 

Williams, Harold. Tales of the Foreign Settlements in Japan. Tokyo, 
Japan, and Rutland, Vermont, 1958. 

Winstedt, E. 0. Pelita Bahasa Inggeris. Singapore, 1958. Marican 
and Sons. From the Author. 

Woodhouse, C. M. Britain and the Middle East. Geneva, 1959. 

From Librairie E. Droz. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, History Unearthed : . , . survey of eighteen 
Archaeological sites throughout the World. London, 1958. 

From Ernest Benn, Limited. 
Wu Lien-Tien, Plague Fighter , , . autobiography of a modern Chinese 
physician. 1959. If. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 

Wynne, M. L. Triad and Tabut . . . Secret Societies in The Malay 
Peninsula, A.D. 1800-1935. Singapore, 194:1. 

From Sir Richard Winstedt. 
Yetts, Perceval W. ^ ■ West ” and “ East ” and the Chou Dynasty. . . . 

Occasional Papers, No. 2. London, 1958. From the Chirm Society. 
Zaehner, E. 0. Ed. The Concise Encyclopaedia of Living Faiths. 
London, 1959. From Hutchinson and Co. 
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